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GUILD SOCIALISM: A TWO YEARS’ TEST 


The time has come when the recent guild projects and performances 
in England may be viewed with some perspective. Within a few years 
a term belonging to the town economy of the middle ages has come 
into current use to indicate a projected industrial order. 'The move- 
ment for national guilds has produced an extensive literature, won 
the serious consideration of the trade unions and the Labor party, 
caught the attention of the daily press, and gained recognition from 
the government itself. 

The persuasive volumes of the guild writers have followed one 
another from the press in quick succession, but they give little account 
of actual accomplishments. At the very moment when the first build- 
ing guilds were taking shape in England, the theoretical guildsmen 
were distracted by discussions of the proper guild interpretation of 
events in Russia. The trade unionist converts were captured by the 
vision of a new day and many of them preferred to look far ahead 
to its dawning rather than to discuss precise administrative arrange- 
ments. 

Nevertheless a new codperative effort in production has been on 
trial for the last two years. Its impetus came in part from outside 
the circle of guild writers. New currents have long been stirring in 
the trade union world. From the vantage point of a freshly entrenched 
position labor put forth new claims at the close of the war. Instead 
of aiming merely for the right of collective bargaining, the leaders 
boldly declared that there was no successful course for labor which 
did not include a share in the management of industry. The majority 
of the labor leaders in England and America went no further. In both 
countries temperament, disposition, and the tradition of political 
democracy opposed violent and revolutionary methods. The programs 
of the miners, the railway men, and the postal and telegraph clerks 
in England indicated the change. 

The guildsmen proposed an even wider departure from the established 
order and advocated placing upon the workers the entire responsibility 
for production. They looked forward to establishing national organ- 
izations of workers which would include technical and administrative 
experts. These associations, or guilds, were to be distinguished from 
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trade unions by the fact that their chief concern was not the safe 
guarding of the standard of life of their members, but the entire 
control and management of industry. 

Practical experimentation was begun in England in January, 1920, 
with the organization of a building guild in Manchester. The movement 
spread rapidly within the industry, and at the close of 1921 more than 
100 building guild committees were at work, guild dwelling houses had 
been completed and opened, and affiliated industries were adopting the 
guild type of organization. Furniture guilds followed the building 
guilds in Manchester and London; packing-case, vehicle and tailoring 
guilds appeared ; agricultural and horticultural guilds were organized ; 
and initial steps were taken in the engineering trades and in the postal 
service. 

The experience of the two years has given to much of the prolonged 
earlier discussions merely an academic interest. The projects have 
been on a relatively smal! scale and have been carried on, not “in con- 
junction with the state,” as the early writers anticipated, but with 
unique government relationships. The experience should react upon 
guild theory and clarify it. Whether guilds prove to be successes or 
failures, the guild policies as they were first phrased by the theoretical 
guildsmen should be recast. 

The first part of the present paper deals with the development of 
guild theory through its literature and its propaganda organization, 
the National Guilds League. The second part contains a summary 
of the work of the building guilds, which have now’ completed the first 
two years of their history. 


The Development of Guild Theory from 1906 through 1921 


The English guild movement is an exception to the rule that an econ- 
omic experiment is usually well under way before a mass of theoretical 
literature develops. Eight years of discussion of the nature and function 
of the guild state preceded the organization of the first active guild.’ 
Volume after volume by self-styled “guildsmen” found a ready 
market. The voracity of the reading public for this form of literature 
is not difficult to explain, in spite of the fact that much of the material 
shows signs of hurried work and that the later volumes contain little 
which is new. The offer of a Utopia, upon this planet or any other, 
exercises a fascination which few can resist. 


‘January, 1922. The other guilds noted have been organized for only a few 
months. 
*Niles H. Carpenter, “The Literature of Guild Socialism,” Quarterly Journal of 


Economics, August, 1920; Helen Reynard, “The Guild Socialists,” Economic Journal, 
September, 1920. 
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The rise of guild theory in England is commonly dated from 1912, 
when S. G. Hobson contributed to the New Age, edited by A. R. Orage, 
a series of articles which have since appeared in the volume National 
Guilds. Mr. G. D. H. Cole attributes the earliest manifestation of 
the guild idea to Mr. Arthur J. Penty, who published a work on The 
Restoration of the Gild System in 1906, in which modern commer- 
cialism was criticized as inferior to the earlier guild methods of pro- 
duction. In the following year Mr. A. R. Orage, in an article in the Con- 
temporary Review, made the suggestion that guild organization was 
indispensable for the future of industry. Mr. Orage was at that time 
an. active member of the Fabian Society,’ which was advocating the 
form of organization which Mr. Penty derisively calls “state commer- 
cialism,” and he seems not to have pushed the guild idea further until 
he undertook the publication of Mr. Hobson’s articles in 1912. 
Penty’s volume on The Restoration of the Gild System is an exposi- 
tion of the defects of the present industrial system and the contrasting 
beauties of craftsmanship. Penty, an architect by profession, was 
influenced by the workmanship of the middle ages as seen in archi- 
tecture, and impressed by the conspicuous aesthetic failures of later 
periods. The first chapter of the book was devoted to a fiery attack 
on the whole modern economic structure. The division of labor was 
described as a “pernicious system” and universal trade as “harmful.” 
The use of machinery involved a loss to society. “There are few 
things which machinery can do as well as hand labour, and so far as 
my personal knowledge extends, there is nothing it can do better.” 
“In production...... the only net use of machinery to the community 
is that in certain heavy work it saves labour, which, considered from 
the point of view of the physique of the race, is of very questionable 
advantage; or that it reduces the cost of production. This again, 
however, is a doubtful advantage, since the increase of material posses- 
sions beyond a certain point is extremely undesirable.” 

Penty showed scant patience with the “collectivism” of the Fabians, 
which he classed as merely state commercialism. It was necessary to 
go back to the middle ages, he thought, to find the superior system. 


*National Guilds: An Enquiry into the Wage System and the Way Out, edited 
by A. R. Orage. (London, G. Bell and Sons, 1914.) The volume in its most 
recent edition (1919) bears Mr. Hobson’s name. 

‘Cole, Chaos and Order in Industry, p. 49. 

‘Contemporary Review, vol. XLI, no. 498 (June, 1907). 

*A description of Mr. Orage’s position at this time is given in Mr. Niles 
Carpenter’s article, “The Literature of Guild Socialism,” in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, vol. XXXIV, no. 4 (August, 1920), pp. 763-776. 

*Penty, op. cit., p. 19. 

*Ibid., p. 20. 
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Penty evidently considered himself a follower of Ruskin and Morris, 
and believed that he was simply carrying their ideas to a logical conclu- 
sion. Much of the evidence of the “marvelous and universal beauty” 
of the life of the middle ages must be taken on faith by the reader, for 
the historically-minded student finds the summary of the rules of the 
cloth weavers of Flanders (taken at second-hand by Penty) a slender 
basis upon which to reconstruct a civilization. 

During the next six years little guild literature appeared. Penty’s 
reading public was apparently unconvinced, or at least inactive. 
“Collectivism” and “social reform” had their day in England, almost 
undisputed. In other parts of the world new and more aggressive 
doctrines were penetrating the ranks of labor. England itself under- 
went a series of epoch-making strikes. By 1912 fertile ground was 
ready for the seeds of the new movement. Mr. G. D. H. Cole, then 
fellow at Oxford and leader of the Oxford group of Fabians, accepted 
the main tenets of the articles appearing in the New Age although 
he did not definitely call himself a guildsman until 1914." The World 
of Labour, published by Mr. Cole in 1913, contains studies of the 
labor movement in the principal industrial countries, and suggests 
that a kind of guild organization must be the solution of the problems 
discussed. Ultimately the unions are to have control of the industrial 
world. The state, the great organization of consumers, will in the 
end delegate this control to the union (the producers). 

In 1914 Mr. Hobson’s articles first appeared in collected form.” 
The volume, National Guilds, contains a vigorous indictment of the 
wage system and of the British socialist movement, “an amazing com- 
pound of enthusiasm, and intellectual cowardice,” which has committed 
itself to that system. The wage system is expected to go down with 
more or less of a crash, and the guild system to install itself almost 
automatically in its place. The guild is then to supplant the capitalist 
class, to assume the state’s responsibility for its members, to direct 
industry, and to hold machinery and products in trust. 

Mr. Cole meanwhile was making an unsuccessful attempt to instil 
guild ideas into the Fabian Society. Failing in this, he withdrew from 
the society and in 1915 organized the National Guilds League. In 
the same year he published Labour in War Time, which marked little 
advance from his earlier theoretical writing. In 1917, in Self-Govern- 
ment in Industry, Mr. Cole’s detailed theory of guild socialism ap- 
peared. The true function of the state in a democratic community, 
according to Mr. Cole, is that of an association of “users” or “con- 


*Cole, Chaos and Order in Industry, p. 52. 
"National Guilds, edited by A. R. Orage (1914). 
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sumers.” Trade unions, on the other hand, represent associations 
of producers; they are co-sovereign with the state, and hence cannot 
be regarded as deriving their right to exist from the state.” 

Men produce in common, and all sorts of association from the medieval 
guild to the modern trust and the modern trade union, spring from their 
need to codperate in production: they use and enjoy in common, and out 
of their need for common action and protection in their use and enjoyment 
spring the long series of States, the various phases of coéperation, the 
increasing developments of local government. 

Guild socialists postulate a double organization—the National In- 
dustrial Guild on the part of the producers, and the Municipal Council 
on the side of the consumers, with Parliament as the supreme territorial 
consumers’ association. Neither Parliament nor the Guild Congress 
can ultimately claim to be sovereign. Where a single guild has a 
quarrel with Parliament, the final decision ought to rest with a body 
representative of all the organized consumers and all the organized 
producers. 

The guild, acording to Mr. Cole, is to grow out of the trade union, 
but improvements in organization must be brought about. The 
structure of trade unionism must become industrial, with the workshop 
as the unit. The reorganized trade union, that is, the guild, must 
assure to the worker the following things :” 

1. Recognition and payment as a human being, and not merely as the 
mortal tenement of so much labour power for which an efficient demand 
exists, 

2. Consequently, payment in employment and in unemployment, in sick- 
ness and in health alike. 

3. Control of the organization of production in codéperation with his 
fellows. 

4. A claim upon the product of his work, also exercised in codéperation 
with his fellows. 

In demolishing the wage system, labor must obtain control first, of 
the process of production, and second, of the product itself. Capitalism 
must be made “socially functionless”; that is, labor must take over 
or destroy its functions of (1) investment, (2) buying, and (3) selling. 

By 1917 Mr. Penty was ready with a fresh presentation of his 
“medievalist” guild theory. Old Worlds for New, published in that 
year, is in large part a restatement of his earlier position. In some 
ways, however, his original indignation against the modern commercial 
system has been modified, particularly with regard to the use of 
machinery. “We can isolate a small machine, because we can turn 


it off or on at will, as is the case with the sewing machine. Such a 
"Cole, Self-Government in Industry, pp. 80, 81. 
“Ibid., p. 81. 
“Ibid., p. 155. 
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machine can be used to reduce the amount of drudgery that is done," 
and enable us to pursue more interesting work. But when machinery 
is used on large scale it is different.”” But “every time a machine 
is invented to do useful and necessary work which hitherto was done 
by hand, it transfers a certain number of men from useful to useless 
occupations!” ‘The final test as to whether a man is a Collectivist 
or a Guildsman is to be found in his partiality for the Leisure or the 
Work State.” 

The doctrines of the different schools of guildsmen were by this time 
becoming more clearly defined. Mr. Cole’s later volumes, which suc- 
ceeded one another with impressive rapidity,” contain little of Penty’s 
glorification of the medieval guilds, but they support his antipathies 
to the collectivists. 

Cole looks toward the future and away from the past, but he looks 
through a haze of political philosophy which dims the outlines of things 
as they are and at times entirely obscures them from view. Of Chaos 
and Order in Industry he says, “This book is not an account of Na- 
tional Guilds, but an attempt to apply Guild socialist principles to the 
present economic situation,”” but it proves to be almost wholly a 
discussion of control in various industries, with little analysis of the 
essential nature of that which is to be controlled. For example, the 
character of the workers (whether skilled or unskilled) in the various 
engineering and shipbuilding industries is regarded as determining 
the relative degree of ease with which guild organization may be 
effected, but the sources of raw materials, the purchase and use of 
machinery, and the disposition of the products of these industries, as 
compared with similar questions arising in other industries which may 
be brought under the guild form of organization, go unnoted! Even 
as Mr. Cole wrote these chapters, the building guilds of England, in 
the throes of their first experiment, were wrestling with the actual 
economic questions of production, with the theoretical aspects of organ- 
ization ignored and forgotten. 

Mr. Cole’s failure to express the complexities of the economic life 
of today is one of the most conspicuous characteristics of his writing. 
Paradoxically, he seems more familiar with historical and economic 

*Italics the writer's 

*Penty, Old Worlds for New, pp. 83, 84. 

“Ibid., p. 91. 

"Ibid., p. 175. 


*T rade Unionism on the Railways (1917); An Introduction to Trade Unionism 
(1918); The Payment of Wages (1918); Labor in the Commonwealth (1919); 
Social Theory (1920); Chaos and Order in Industry (1920); Guild Socialism 
Restated (1920). 

*Cole, Chaos and Order in Industry, p. 60. 
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literature than Mr. Penty or Mr. Hobson, but the material at his 
command is unutilized. He is by temperament a political and philosoph- 
ical writer. The tides of domestic and foreign trade and exchange, 
the complications of modern manufacturing processes, the forces 
underlying consumption never touch him. In fact, it is production 
that is a matter of “economics,” while consumption is a matter of 
“politics”! The state, as the supreme organization of consumers, 
and the guild, as the supreme organization of producers, must divide 
the powers vertically, not horizontally. That is, the old separation 


of legislation and administration must go. “A balance of power is 


essential if individual freedom is preserved; but no balance is possible 
unless it follows the natural division of powers in the Society of today. 
Politics and economics afford the only possible line of division, and 
between them the power of legislation and administration can only be 
divided on the basis of function.” 

In a lecture delivered to members of the Fabian Society and others 
late in 1919,” Mr. Cole dwelt on credit and taxation under guild pro- 
duction. At the same time that the guilds provide for a way of divid- 
ing national income with approximate economic equality and fairness, 
they must provide for the making and accumulation of fresh capital, 
so that the national production from year to year will be divided into 
two parts, one of which is directed towards satisfying the immediate 
needs of the population, and the other of which goes toward replenish- 
ing the capital fund and making future production possible. Mr. Cole 
stated that under the guilds “saving becomes a business for the com- 
munity as a whole, and not for the separate individuals in the com- 
munity.” In such a system it becomes the business of those who 
budget for the community to decide on the distribution of a certain 
sum to the members of the community and to reserve the remainder for 
future productive development. 

These generalizations as to the function of saving in the commu- 
nity and the means by which it is to be accomplished contain a super- 
ficial resemblance to credit proposals which were shortly to attract 
attention from guildsmen and others; as a matter of fact, Mr. Cole 
proved to be out of sympathy with a credit system which was not co- 
extensive with the guild itself, and the resemblance is only apparent. 

In the same lecture Mr. Cole suggested the methods of taxation 
under the guilds. The guild system was to provide the easiest possible 
basis for taxation, for it would facilitate taxation at the source for 
the various industries or guilds. Incidentally, the method would pro- 
vide a useful way of remedying any inequality which might remain 


*Cole, Self-Government in Industry, p. 99. 
*Cole, Guild Socialism, Fabian Tract no. 192, March, 1920, p. 15. 
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between the various guilds after the community had fixed the prices 
of their respective products. 

In 1920 Mr. Hobson, the chief exponent of a now more clearly 
defined branch of guild theory, restated his position in National Guilds 
and the State. Mr. Hobson’s theoretical differences with Mr. Cole 
and his followers are less striking than Mr. Cole’s separation from the 
historical school as represented by Mr. Penty. Mr. Hobson’s chief 
argument with Mr. Cole concerns the nature of the state. While Mr. 
Cole would have the state, as the organization of consumers, paralleled 
by the guild, as the organization of producers, with a joint council 
to coérdinate the two, Mr. Hobson sees the state as supreme, but 
having the industrial guilds as the most important group of organiza- 
tions to which power is delegated. The other powers delegated by 
the state, those of administration or government, of the judiciary, and 
of the army and navy, are of minor importance. “I want National 
Guilds to be absolutely masters in their own house and within their 
defined function—a function upon which they would naturally agree 
with the State, from which they obtain their charter. In plain terms, 
the producers shall be masters of production—a principle essential 


to good craftsmanship.” 

The second and larger part of the volume contains a survey of the 
factors of transition from the capitalist to the guild state. Like Mr. 
Cole, Mr. Hobson believes the workshop to be the unit of labor organ- 
ization of the future. Even as he wrote, Mr. Hobson believed that he 
saw “a strong blast of new ideas” sweep through the workshop, driv- 
ing the half-awakened workers from the partial control already obtain- 
ed to complete exclusive control of production. In the end a transfer 
of capital must be arranged by the state. Apparently “legal com- 
pensation” of the original possessors of property would be considered 
out of the question, but the “principle of consideration” would be 
applied to those who would otherwise suffer through dispossession. In 
the process the whole conception of capital value would vanish and the 
“real value” of the time and effort involved in the creation of a sub- 
stitute for the property under consideration would become the mea- 
sure of its worth, according to the author.” 

Meanwhile the historical or medievalist school of guildsmen, for a 
considerable time represented in guild literature by Penty alone, was 
developing another exponent, Mr. G. R. Stirling Taylor. The Guild 
State, published in 1919, rivals Penty’s Restoration of the Gild 
System in its reverential allusions to the middle ages. The author 
continually pleads for “facing the facts” of the older society. “Whether 


*Hobson, National Guilds and the State, p. 126. 
*Tbid., p. 288. 
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we like its beauty and sanity or not, the Medieval Age in its main 
features had a symmetry of order which very clearly distinguishes it 
from the social order, or disorder, that governs us today.”” It is 
particularly important to remember, according to Mr. Taylor, that 
government in the middle ages was purely local. “The people who talk 
in terms of great National Guilds have missed the whole essence of the 
creed.” A very slight state structure may suffice, in his opinion, 
to support the guild organs, although the possibility that the structure 
may be a substantial one is not denied. 

In Mr. Taylor’s opinion the transition to the guild state is to be a 
peaceful one. “Only the illiterate still believe in the Revolution as a 
mode of social advance.”” The guilds will compete with one another, 
but competition will be “sane.” Power and wealth will be democratic- 
ally distributed, but equality of reward will not necessarily be a part 
of the system. 

Mr. Taylor’s irritation with the present society as compared with 
the middle ages is perhaps best expressed in the concluding chapter :* 
“We are offered unmitigated nonsense for something that at least had 
romance and beauty and an unaffected common-sense. ...When men 
say that they are talking sense when they are flying in the face of all 
the facts, then it is time to show a little dignity.” 

A new prophet of economic reform appeared in 1919 to bring con- 
fusion into guild doctrines. Economic Democracy (1919) and Credit 
Power and Democracy (1920), the work of Major C. H. Douglas, an 
English engineer who had been engaged on aircraft construction during 
the war, contain proposals for the vesting of credit control in the 
community rather than in the hands of the financiers. Major Douglas 
holds that such a transfer of industrial control as the guildsmen advo- 
cate would not bring about real democracy in industry; for present 
control is not actually exercised by the entrepreneurs, but by the finan- 
ciers who advance the funds for the carrying on of industry. It is in 
this field that effective reform must come. Two types of cost enter 
into the production of every article: payments to individuals as wages, 
salaries, and dividends—payments which go out to the community as 
purchasing power—and payments for intermediate instruments (raw 
materials, bank charges, and similar expenses)—payments which go 
to the financiers. The purchasing power of the community is therefore 
less than the amount necessary to purchase the product. Having 
described the stiuation in this way, Major Douglas suggests the 


“Taylor, The Guild State, p. 21. 
*Ibid., p. 85. 

*Ibid., p. 96. 

*Ibid., p. 152. 
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remedy: the community, which is the source of credit, should control it. 
The difference between the “just price” of a commodity (the exact 
equivalent of the purchasing power distributed in the course of its 
production) and the “economic price” should be made up to the manv- 
facturers by the public, and commodities should be exchanged at 
exactly their “just prices.” The establishment of labor banks 
in the various industries would give the real control of credit to the 
community. The basis of credit in these banks should be labor power. 
The weekly wages and salaries distributed in any industry should be 
paid into its labor bank, which should finance future capital expendi- 
tures jointly with the proprietors, in the ratio of wages and salaries 
to dividends. 

These proposals for a change in the credit system, with the sug- 
gestion of labor banks like those proposed for the building guilds, 
attracted the serious attention of guildsmen from the time of their 
first appearance in a series of articles in the New Age. A committee 
consisting of A. E. Baker, A. J. Penty, M. B. Reckitt, W. G. Taylor, 
and Emily ‘Townshend at once presented a preliminary summarizing 
report to the executive committee of the National Guilds League.” 
The majority of the guildsmen seemed to approach the subject under 
compulsion, with reluctance and distaste. In fact, the analysis of the 
present and potential financial structure of economic life had been 
airily ignored in the bulk of guild literature. One of the members of 
the committee, Mr. Reckitt, commented rather bitterly on the indiffer- 
ence of his fellow-guildsmen:” 

There seems to be a curious impression abroad, in Guild circles, that 
while it is essentially practical (as of course it is) to talk about the work- 
shop, it is purely visionary and unreal to examine, or even call attention 
to, the existence of the Stock Exchange and the banks. Yet in my view 
it is unpractical to discuss workshop problems while remaining oblivious to, 
or at least silent upon, the whole financial apparatus of existing society.... 

At the special conference of the National Guilds League in December, 
1920, the report of the committee was presented and the credit pro- 
posals were again talked over. Mr. Penty characteristically opposed 
a prolonged discussion of the subject, thinking that “there was a 
danger in dwelling exclusively on subjects like Currency, which were a 
mere reflection of reality; people who reasoned too much on Credit 
went mad.” Mr. Hobson challenged Douglas’ assumptions of antag- 
onism between financiers and industrialists. Mr. Ewer attacked the 
credit scheme on the ground that it implied a continuance of rent, 
interest, and profits. Mr. Baker’s defense of the Douglas credit 


*“Credit Enquiry,” The Guildsman, no. 45 (September, 1920), pp. 8-10. 
*T etter to The Guildsman, no. 48 (December, 1920), p. 11. 
“The Guildsman, no. 49 (January, 1921), p. 5. 
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proposals was almost without effect, and the report favoring the 
credit scheme was rejected by a large majority. 

In February, 1921, Mr. Cole presented a wholesale condemnation 
of Major Douglas’ proposals.” In a review of Credit Power and 
Democracy the scheme is pronounced “unworkable practically, unsound 
economically, and undesirable morally.” The plan is held to be un- 
workable practically because it implies enlisting the services of the 
state in a program hostile to capitalism; unsound economically, be- 
cause it confers upon the possessing class a vast mortgage upon the 
productive power of the workers; and undesirable morally, because 
it destroys the moral basis of the socialist case by recognizing the 
right to interest on the part of the present holders of capital. Finally, 
Mr. Cole spurns Major Douglas as a guildsman: 

Indeed, the truth is out. Major Douglas is in no sense a Guildsman. 
He is simply a distributivist, and one who believes that control should 
rest with the consumer, exercising power through the expert, and not with 
the producers in a self-governing industrial democracy. ‘Economic democ- 
racy,” in the Douglas sense, is the direct opposite of the industrial 
democracy of Guild Socialism. 

Mr. Hobson, more receptive to discussions of the financial structure 
of society, possibly on account of the practical aspects of the Man- 
chester building guild projects, calls the early articles in the New Age 
“an important adventure in theory” and implies that the credit 
proposals are the only important adventure of that kind which has 
been undertaken since 1912.” On the whole Major Douglas is to be 
regarded as a near-ally of the Hobson-Orage school of guildsman, 
although the credit proposals represent a new branch of guild theory. 
A work which is not easily classified as that of any one of the three 
schools of guildsmen is Reckitt and Bechhofer’s Meaning of National 
Guilds, which appeared in 1918 and in revised form in 1920. The 
authors are clearly adherents of the “national guilds idea,” however, 
rather than of the medievalist guild theory. In the midst of the 
theoretical and abstract discussion with which the guild movement 
has been surrounded, the book stands out, especially in the form of 
its second edition, as almost alone in its historical account of guild 
operations up to the date of writing and in its analysis of related 
industrial problems of the day. The nature of the state, that main- 
stay of guild doctrine, appears to interest the writers very little. 
The possibilities of control which exist in the present labor movement 
occupy the greater part of the discussion. The keynote of the 


“Cole, (Review) “Credit Power,” The Guildsman, no. 50 (February, 1921), pp- 
9-10. 


“Hobson, National Guilds and the State, preface, p. xiii. 
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workers’ struggle towards the guilds must be the maxim “encroaching 
control,” according to the authors.” This encroaching control will 
atrophy the power of capitalism and expel its authority. “The capi- 
talists will have their industrial functions stripped from them until 
they become no better than parasites upon industry—to be knocked 
off at last as easily, it may be, as a rotten apple from a bough.”™ 
The later edition of the volume gives a simple and clear analysis of the 
Douglas credit proposals, with a sympathetic viewpoint which fore- 
shadows the later work of Mr. Reckitt on the committee of the National 
Guilds League. 

In 1921 Mr. Penty returned to the attack upon industrialism in his 
short volume on Guilds, Trade and Agriculture. Always a consistent 
medievalist, he subordinates questions of control and government of 
guilds to the maintenance of an industrial system based on “just 
price.” The frenzied search for wider markets should cease and atten- 
tion should be turned to a great revival in agriculture. The Douglas 
credit scheme is called a “‘mere re-shuffling of the cards” in an emer- 
gency which demands a fundamental upheaval. 

A reviewer and critic of guild literature at the present juncture is 
in danger of underestimating or overestimating its importance, at one 
and the same time. Mr. Penty and Mr. Cole are undeniably 
right in their claim that “collectivism” has failed to satisfy the longings 
and ambitions of the British workman of today. A body of theory 
which has a chance of winning their approval and guiding their efforts 
is not to be lightly dismissed. It may be that the guild idea can 
enter where collectivism has failed and win a new loyalty. On the 
other hand, guild literature is so surfeited with theory, theory based 
upon a knowledge of the sum total of economic society which is far 
from profound, that it is almost uniformly pale and shadowy—a 
sufferer from chronic malnutrition. In the words of a critic who would 
have been a sympathetic reader if his thorough scholarship had not 
found itself unsatisfied, “it has that fine contempt of ugly, little facts 
which Huxley explained to be vital to a general hypothesis.” The reader 
finds in the end that the lack of “present-mindedness” is due not so 
much to ignorance as to a profound distaste for the type of thorough, 
painstaking, intellectual endeavor which happens to be represented in 
England by those arch-bogeys of guildsmen, the Webbs; and according 
to his temperament, he is the less or the more tolerant of the short- 
comings of the literature on that account. 

With all their obvious and pervasive inadequacies, the volumes of 
guild theory represent the ambitious and single-minded efforts of men 
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who dream of a better and happier social order, and as such they 
deserve a permanent place in the history of social movements. 


The Work of Propaganda and the National Guilds League 


The guild writers were not slow to recognize the fact that if the 
doctrines of guild socialism were to be reflected in a reorganization of 
industrial society, a constituency to support them must be built up as 
rapidly as possible. They saw that it would be necessary to engage 
in active propaganda work for the purpose of making their program 
widely known and understood. The particular necessity was that of 
converting the rank and file of the labor movement, which was favor- 
ably disposed towards “collectivism” or “state socialism” at the time 
when the guild movement had its inception. 

Mr. Orage and Mr. Hobson were in fact setting to work seriously 
upon this task when they collaborated in 1908 in the series of articles 
which appeared in the New Age. In the words of Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
these articles “gave the National Guilds movement a definite shape, and 
made it for the first time a practical and constructive force.”” Mr. Cole 
himself is actually responsible for much of the organized propaganda 
which eventually gained a wide hearing for the guilds. In 1914 he 
began a series of articles with Mr. W. Mellor, in the London Daily 
Herald, the aim of which was “to popularize Guild propaganda and 
bring it into the fullest possible relation with the everyday work of 
the trade union movement.”” Mr. Cole realized that the appeal of 
the guild idea had remained almost purely intellectual, and that the 
bulk of the labor movement remained unaffected and even unaware of 
the program. Guild theories had sifted into the Fabian Society, but 
had found favor only with the younger members. The growing unrest 
in the industrial world had helped to make the time ripe for a further 
development. 

In spite of the outbreak of the war in the summer of 1914 the 
leaders of the movement believed that the guild idea had won interest 
and possible support, and that a step in advance could be taken. At 
a small conference held in December, 1914, a long statement was drawn 
up in which the theory of national guilds and the description of the 
necessary stages in their realization were formulated. A second con- 
ference was held at Oxford early in 1915, and it was decided that a 
permanent organization should be formed for the dissemination of 
guild ideas. At Easter, 1915, a third and larger conference was held 
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in London, and an organization which was to become widely known as 
the National Guilds League was founded.” 

The constitution of the League states that its objects are “the 
abolition of the Wage System, and the establishment by the Workers 
of Self-Government in Industry through a democratic system of Na- 
tional Guilds working in conjunction with a democratic State.” Its 
“methods” are “(a) Propaganda of Guild Socialism by Means of 
Lectures, Meetings, and Publications,” and “(b) Enquiry into Sub- 
jects Connected with National Guilds.” Membership was opened to 
all who accepted the rules of the League. 

In pursuance of the objects which its founders set before themselves 
in 1915, the League has published a large number of pamphlets on 
various subjects connected with guilds and has reprinted others which 
bear upon guild matters. Since 1917 it has published a monthly 
organ, The Guild Socialist (formerly The Guildsman), of which Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole and Margaret Cole have been the editors since 1920. It 
has provided for series of lectures by a variety of speakers, not all 
of whom have been guildsmen. “Guild groups” have been set up in 
various parts of the country, to act as centers for the further dissem- 
ination of guild ideas. 

Mr. Hobson, writing with a perspective on the work of the National 
Guilds League obtained through his connection with the practical 
operations of the Manchester Building Guild, prophesied that the 
growth of the guild movement would be in a manner independent of 
the development of the theoretical bases of guild socialism through 
such agencies as the League.” “National Guilds can never be realized 
save by economic action and by industrial associations. Primarily, 
it is the Trade Unions who must constitute the driving force. The 
National Guilds League, therefore, with the Guild writers, must con- 
tent themselves with the development and dissemination of ideas.... 
Truth to tell, most of us, whose names are associated with National 
Guilds propaganda, are undeniably of middle-class origin.” 

Recognizing itself as the proper instrument for the formulation of 
new guild policies, the National Guilds League has been confronted 
with the necessity of defining its stand upon four questions, none of 
which loomed large at the time of the early development of guild theory: 
(1) By what administrative arrangements were agricultural opera- 
tions to be carried on in the guild state? (2) What réle belonged to 
professional associations? (3) What relation with the codperative 
movement should the guilds assume? (4) What significance had the 
soviet system for the development of the guild state? Substantial 
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agreement was attained for the first two questions. The third proved 
controversial and the fourth was the rock upon which guild organiza- 
tion almost foundered. 

The agricultural situation was brought before the annual conference 
of the National Guilds League in 1920 in the form of a resolution of 
the executive committee, which asked that it be instructed to prepare 
a pamphlet defining the League’s principles. These principles were 
stated as public ownership of all land, direct management of all large 
farms by an agricultural guild, and the extension of the powers of 
codperative organizations which were eventually to be fused with the 
agricultural guild. At that time the League lacked an agricultural 
constituency and the proceeding was wholly academic in character. 
In 1921 two agricultural guilds were organized. The New Town 
Agricultural Guild at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, was created for the 
development of a rural zone around the garden city at Welwyn. The 
organization was on a small scale and up to the close of 1921 no 
opportunity had been given for the application of the larger princi- 
ples of the National Guilds League. The second agricultural guild is 
known as the Lea Valley Co-operative Nursery. It is run on self- 
government principles by the workers themselves, and distributes no 
profits. 

The question of guild organization among professional groups was 
disposed of at the 1920 conference by the passage of the following 
resolution with only one dissenting vote: 


That this conference regards the organization of technical, professional, 
supervisory, and administrative workers on Trade Union lines as being an 
essential and urgent step on the road to Guild Socialism and regrets the 
attitude of mutual suspicion which retards the recognition of the common 
economic interests of all workers. 

That, while this conference welcomes the recent developments in the 
organization of professional workers, it is convinced that a complete fusion 
into a single organization of workers of all grades is necessary for the 
revolutionary object of establishing Guild Socialism. 


The plans of the building guilds were already showing up the direct 
importance of the participation of technicians and other professionals 
in their schemes. It will be seen later that the sympathetic attitude 
of the architects was a factor of real value in their inauguration. 

The following resolution, framed by the executive committee, brought 
the subject of codperation before the Conference: 


This Conference, holding that a closer alliance between Coéperation and 
Trade Unionism is urgently required, and can be secured only on the basis 
of a realised community of policy and ideals, decides to work for such an 
alliance on the following lines: 


(a) An emphatic dissociation of the Coéperative Movement from capi- 
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talistic methods and an enlightened and democratic attitude on the part of 
Coéperators toward their employees. 

(b) The recognition of the Coéperative Movement as capable of de- 
veloping into a desirable form of Consumers’ representation in a Guild 
Society in regard to those Industries and Services which are principally 
engaged in producing and distributing commodities intended for personal 
or domestic use. 

(c) The recognition of the Coéperative Movement as the social repre- 
sentative of the consumers in relation to those industries and services, and 
as therefore destined to form an integral part of the structure of Guild 
Society. 

(d) The recognition of Guild organization as no less applicable to the 
industries owned by the Coéperative Movement than to others. 

(e) The advocacy of the fullest extension of industrial self-government 
to the workers in the Coéperative Movement, with a view to the control of 
the industries and services concerned by the workers in conjunction with 
the Coéperative Movement. 

(f) The promotion of the fullest possible arrangements for mutual 
assistance by the two Movements in bringing about the overthrow of 
Capitalism and the establishment of a Guild Society. 

The support of this resolution by the Conference fails to indicate 
the real diversity of aim between the codperative movement and the 
national guilds. Possibly it was because the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society was just on the point of coming forward with the financial 
assistance which made possible the first operations of the building guilds 
that the existing differences did not stand out as sharply as usual in 
the minds of the members. A careful reading of the resolution hov- 
ever shows important reservations. The discussion did bring out a 
protest on behalf of the Manchester group “on the ground that the 
resolution dealt too leniently with the serious shortcomings of the 
Coéperative Movement as it now exists.”” The amendment embodying 
this objection was later withdrawn, however, “on the understanding 
that the points raised in the course of the discussion would receive full 
consideration in the preparation of a detailed scheme.” 

The fourth question upon which the National Guilds League found 
it necessary to define its position during the year 1920 was that of its 
attitude towards the bolshevik régime. Eventually the question made 
a sharp division in the ranks of guildsmen in the same way in which 
it brought about a split in organized labor. It became clear in the 
meeting of the League in May, 1920, that there was among guildsmen 
a distinct “left wing” with strong sympathy for soviet Russia. The 
members of this group prophesied early revolution at home, and wel 
comed the prospect of the upheaval on account of their belief that 
the coming of revolution would mean the advent of national guilds, 
even though “a considerable mess” in the way of a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, conscription of labor, and Taylorism were necessary 4s 
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pects of the transition. The right wing, on the other hand, declared 
themselves to be “gradualists,” insisting that the road to guilds lay 
through trade unions and professional associations. It would not be 
necessary to “overthrow capitalism” for capitalism was already totter- 
ing; but it was imperatively necessary to continue the educational 
propaganda of the guild movement and in this way to prepare for 
the guild state. They called the attention of the “lefts” to the newly 
established Communist party in England and maintained that their 
efforts belonged there rather than in the National Guilds League. 

The cause of the prolonged discussion of the soviet system at this 
meeting was the presentation of three resolutions on “Soviets and 
Democracy.” The first resolution, which was introduced by the exec- 
utive committee and the London group, gave approval to the soviet 
system itself but contained reservations as to its applicability to 
Great Britain. It was passed by a close vote. The passage of this 
resolution was regarded as a hardwon victory for the “lefts” in the 
guild movement, but the votes on other matters showed that the newly 
evolving party lines among guildsmen had great flexibility. 

The second resolution, introduced by the “rights” would have bound 
the conference of the League to reject the solution of the industrial 
struggle contained in the phrase “the dictatorship of the proletariat” 
on the ground that it is “not merely impracticable but essentially fatal 
to all the social values for which the League has always stood.” The 
resolution was lost by a small majority, and the “lefts” were again in 
the ascendency. 

The third resolution, known as the “democracy resolution” was 
introduced by the executive committee but passed in the form of an 
amendment framed by the Manchester group. The resolution as 
passed was an indictment of the parliamentary system but a qualified 
endorsement of political action for the purpose of hampering 
capitalism. 

An even sharper conflict between right and left wings took place at 
a special conference held in London in December, 1920. After the 
committee appointed at the May conference had brought in its “Pro- 
gramme of Action,” or “Soviet Report,” and Mr. Cole had presented 
a “Policy Pamphlet,” the six members of the right wing of the executive 
committee resigned. The conference showed its left-ward tendencies 
by an endorsement of the Programme of Action and by a refusal to 
endorse the Douglas credit scheme, which had come to be known as the 
“Orage-Douglas plan.” In the annual conference held in March, 1921, 
the Policy Pamphlet was endorsed. The 1921 conference left the 
National Guilds League in a critical condition. Although a few of 
the right-wing members had been won back, several of the local guild 
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groups had been alienated, the membership had suffered, and the finan- 
cial condition of the League had become so serious that it was neces- 
sary to put the organization on a voluntary basis. 

At the close of 1921 the National Guilds League had failed to win 
back its former self-confidence. Writing in a recent issue of the 
Labour Monthly,” Mr. W. Mellor, a member of the League, states that 
“since 1917 Guild Socialism has been constantly and progressively 
waning in power.” He attributes its difficulties to a policy of com- 
promise. 

The eyes of the National Guilds League are still fixed on what is going 
to happen the day after the revolution; how exactly it proposes to work 
for the revolution it has not made up its mind. It talks of soviets, but is 
careful to explain that soviets are probably not applicable to Great Britain. 
It has dropped its whole-hearted support of the state, but still clings to 
democratic institutions...... Guild Socialism, in so far as it has any 
standing at all, has answered the needs neither of the left nor of the center, 
though it has tried to placate both. 

It would be a gross error to measure the success or failure of the 
guild movement in England by following solely the fortunes of the 
National Guilds League. The very existence of this League is unknown 
to some of the trade unions who have formed building guilds. Fur- 
thermore, the working guilds have no formal affiliation with the Na- 
tional Guilds League. Without minimizing the contributions which the 
League has made, it should be recognized that its membership is made 
up largely of the “intellectuals,” not the wage-earners, and that its 
interest and influence have been felt only slightly outside the field of 
theory and propaganda. 


The Housing Shortage and the Guilds’ Opportunity 


While guild theory was developing and while the National Guilds 
League was building up its affiliated groups, a guild movement of an- 
other kind was going on in the north of England. The contrast be- 
tween the propaganda movement and the appeal made in a concrete 
form to the trade unionists in the north could hardly have been greater. 
The workingmen whose apathy and ignorance had discouraged the 
guildsmen who were in the midst of discussions of the nature of the 
guild state were easily enlisted when a working proposition was sub- 
mitted. 

A housing shortage, serious in Great Britain even before the war 
and alarming at its close, was the occasion of the rise of the new part 
of the guild movement. The hardships which had resulted from the 
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scarcity of houses were felt not only by the working people but by all 
classes, and housing was recognized as a national problem. 

The government hastened to meet the situation with desperate reme- 
dies which brought no adequate relief. Since the business of house 
building had become so unprofitable that the master builders had ceased 
to undertake it and had gone over to other types of construction work, 
the government tried the expedient of offering subsidies in an effort to 
bring builders back into the field. The subsidies ran as high as £260 
per house for the individual builder. In order to afford relief to 
tenants from the pressure of ever-rising rents, the government also un- 
dertook a policy of rent restriction, and in so doing partially nullified 
the inducement to builders. In July, 1919, a Housing, Town Plan- 
ning act was passed, according to the terms of which the government 
offered to assist cities and towns in building houses by lending them 
money and by stipulating that it would make up losses incurred which 
were not covered by the rate of a penny in the pound in the local area. 
It was in connection with this last endeavor that the building guilds 
were formed and began operations. With two of three exceptions, all 
of the early guild contracts had to do with the plans of municipal 
councils for the construction of artisans’ dwellings. 

The inauguration of a guild system was full of difficulties. The 
problem was to find a foothold in an established industrial system and 
to compete with great modern units of production in highly organized 
centers. The program required both organizing ability and the skill 
of men who were trained in the work of actual building. With the im- 
portant exception of Mr. S. G. Hobson, one of the first writers on guild 
theory, the development of the Manchester guild was almost wholly in 
the hands of men of the latter type. Mr. Hobson was the first secre- 
tary of the Manchester Building Guild, and was influential in securing 
the approval of the Ministry of Health for the form of contract by 
which the first houses were constructed. He gave the impetus which 
resulted in the formation of the first guild equipped for house building 
in the form of a suggestion made to the Operative Bricklayers Society 
in January, 1920, a proposal to break the housing deadlock through a 
guild which should hold the monopoly of building labor. 

The plan of establishing a guild was referred to the Manchester 
Branch of the Federation of Building Trades Operatives. This body 
endorsed the proposal without a dissenting vote and referred it on to 
the District and Branch Management Committees, representing all the 
organized building workers of the Manchester district. This group of 
committees, in turn, approved the scheme at their meeting on January 
20,1920. It was then unanimously resolved : 


That this meeting. . .heartily approves of the Building Guild Committee, 
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and hereby pledges its support, and agrees, to nominate and elect a direct 
representative of each trade union on the Building Guild Committee. 

The trade unions claimed that their ability to supply the necessary 
labor element in the production of houses constifuted as good a guaran- 
tee for the performance of the contract as a deposit of gold. They 
proposed to exploit the possibilities of group credit based on the power 
to produce, as a substitute for bank credit based on the purchasing 
power of money. ‘The difference in their own position and that of 
the ordinary contractor was thus explained: 

A builder on signing a contract may properly be asked to give security, 
because his financial stability is the essential thing. He must have financial 
resources, because he cannot control the supply of labor. On the other 
hand, whatever its financial arrangements, the Building Guild Committee 
has an ample supply of labor, perhaps even a monopoly of it. Therefore, 
they argued, the nature of the guarantee required from them is not primarily 
financial, but fundamentally a guarantee that the labor would be forth- 
coming and the house built. A builder may fail to build the houses, not 
because he is financially unsound, but because he cannot obtain the labor; 
the City Council may insist upon its pound of flesh, but the houses remain 
unbuilt. Finance, in short, plays a subsidiary part. But the Building 
Guild Committee can build the houses, which is the essential thing, and full 
guarantees on this head can be given. 

As a matter of fact, however, the problem of guarantee was actually 
settled when the contracts were made, by the introduction of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society as a third party to the contract with the 
functions of furnishing the materials and guaranteeing performance. 

The Manchester Building Guild Committee was speedily set up. . It 
at once began negotiations with the Council of the City of Manchester 
for the construction of workingmen’s houses, 

With the housing situation as it has been described, the Ministry of 
Health could not turn a deaf ear to a scheme which promised easy 
mobilization of the necessary labor. ‘The building guild tenders were, 
however, subjected to a long series of negotiations lasting from January 
until July, 1920, before an understanding was reached. As the summer 
wore to a close, and the end of the best building weather drew nearer, 
the guild leaders lost patience and roundly expressed their belief that 
private building interests were successfully stalling their plans. The 
Ministry, on the contrary, expressed its own position in a press state- 
ment issued in June.” It was claimed that: 

The attitude of the Ministry of Health toward the building guild princi- 
ple has from the start been one of sympathy; but several difficulties pre- 
sented themselves for solution before the Ministry could feel fully justified 
in approving it. 

In a conversation with the writer, a representative of the Ministry 
said that the guilds were not ready with the necessary organization for 
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house building, and that they were slow to convince the Ministry that 
they had the experience sufficient to insure a steady progression of the 
successive operations necessary to house building. 

The situation was greatly changed through assistance given by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, and in July, 1920, the following memo- 
randum of conversation was issued by the Ministry :* 


It is agreed that the following arrangements would be satisfactory to the 
Guild and to the Ministry :— 


1. The Guild will give an estimate of the cost of each type of house, 
which estimate must be agreed as reasonable between the parties and ap- 
proved by the Ministry. 

2. The Guild will be paid a lump sum of £40 per house in respect of 
remuneration for disposal by the Guild to provide for continuous pay to 
those employed on Guild contracts, or for other purposes of the Guild. 

3. The Guild will be paid 6 per cent of the cost (subject to par. 5 
below) to cover plant and all overhead charges, salaries of buyers, head- 
office expenses, and salaries of supervising staff not wholly employed on the 
site of the individual housing schemes. 

4. Any surplus under pars. 2 or 3 to be devoted to improvement of the 
service. 

5. The charge of 6 per cent to cover the purpose mentioned in par. 3 
will be paid on increased cost due to increases in the rate of wages, but 
not on increases in the cost of materials. 

6. (a) If the estimated cost is, say, £900 and the actual cost proves to 
be, say, £800, the actual cost will be paid by the local authority plus 6 per 
cent for overhead charges (subject to any modification due to par. 5) and 
£40 as above. (b) If the actual cost should prove to be say, £1000, that 
cost would be paid plus 6 per cent on the estimated net cost of £900 only 
(subject to any modifications due to par. 5) and £40 as above. 

7. The Co-operative Wholesale Society may be associated in the con- 
tract for the purchase of materials. This position to be clearly defined to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 

8. The contract to include a “break clause,” which shall not take effect 
for three months from the commencement, allowing the contract to be term- 
inated if the costs exceed the estimate plus any increases in the rates of 
wages and standard costs of materials which may have taken place since 
the making of the estimate. 

9. The Co-operative Wholesale Society will, on being satisfied with the 
contract, insure the local authority against loss under the contract for a 
payment of 2s. 6d. per £1000. 

10. A satisfactory costing system shall be arranged. 


It was not, however, until the beginning of September that the draft 
form of contract was finally adopted. Conforming to the July memo- 
randum, this provided for the construction of houses by the guilds for 
the actual, net prime cost of materials and labor at standard rates 
plus £40 per house and 6 per cent of the estimated cost as given in 
the guild tender. 


“The Building Guild, pamphlet published by the Co-operative Press Agency, Man- 
chester (July, 1920). 
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The London group proceeded almost independently of the Man- 
chester operations. On April 20, 1920, the London District Council 
of the National Federation of Building Trades Operatives unanimously 
voted to establish the London Guild of Builders. This organization 
came into being as a codperative society registered under the Industrial 
and Provident Societies act. Unlike the Manchester guild, it did not 
aim to create a monopoly of labor. It declared itself ready to under- 
take private work as well as public contracts. As far as its form of 
business organization is concerned, it was merely an example of co- 
partnership or coéperative production in the building industry. Its 
personnel was precisely the same as that of the District Council of 
the Federation, but the guild was to do the work, whereas the function 
of the trade union organization remained merely the regulation of in- 
dustrial conditions. In May the London District Council sent out a 
prospectus under the title, dn Industry Cleared for Action. In this 
pamphlet the guild organization was outlined and an appeal for volun- 
teer service was made. 

The moving spirit in the London guild was Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, 
who stands in much the same relation to the movement in the south as 
Mr. Hobson to the Manchester guild. Both of Quaker stock, both 
indefatigable enthusiasts with capacity to communicate their enthusi- 
asm, they developed building guilds from different points of view. 
“Up in Manchester,” said Mr. Sparkes, when the London guild was 
getting under way, “they are still talking about the class struggle 
and the abolition of the wage system. In London we talk about 
democratic control of a public service. We have psychology on our 
side, but as yet no history.” Mr. Sparkes staked everything on the 
spirit which makes men respond to an ideal. This faith is expressed 
in the motto of the London guild: 

We are convinced that what we can see others can see, and nothing will 
persuade us that the world is not ready for an ideal for which we are 
ready. 

Mr. Sparkes was behind the London guild from the time when it 
was first proposed, and when it was finally organized he became its 
general manager and secretary. A stream of literature came from his 
pen, under such titles as The Call of the Guild of Builders, and An 
Industry Cleared for Action, the pamphlet noted above. Thousands 
of building trades operatives bought copies and read such words as the 
following: 

The great trade unions, no longer defensive and resistive, are awakening 
to a new conception of their functions; a new vision of creative servicc, 
which the building industry of Great Britain has now put into practical 
shape in the form of the new Guild of Builders........ It is the first in- 


dustrial organization in history that is set up to give service rather than to 
get it. 
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Mr. Hobson’s tactics were contrastingly militant. Labor must be 
made a monopoly and become the first, not the last, charge on industry. 
Mr. Hobson brought to guild projects a seasoned cosmopolitan ex- 
perience gained in two hemispheres. Nothing that he contributed to 
the guilds was worth more, however, than his own unshakable faith in 
the soundness of the venture. No less than Mr. Sparkes, he is at heart 
an idealist. The real ends of the two groups of guilds are much the 
same. A common idealism, a common faith that high standards of 
workmanship can become the property of the ordinary man, and a 
self-sacrificing devotion to the guild movement were contributed by 
the two leaders. 

At the annual conference of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives held in 1920, Mr. Hobson stated that there were 
already fifty committees affiliated to the guild, in addition to the 
London Guild of Builders. The following resolution was passed :* 

That this annual conference of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives observe with interest the advent of the Building Guild, 
and regard it as a valuable experiment to improve the conditions and status 
of Building Trades Operatives, and as the position develops undertake to 
consider the possibilities of establishing the movement on national lines, and 
further suggest to the local guilds that in their constitutions they shall make 
provision for such contingency. 

Although no contracts were secured for several months, the move- 
ment spread with great rapidity. Guild committees sprang up not 
only in Lancaster but also in other parts of England and Wales. 
Some of these found the attitude of the local authorities so discourag- 
ing that no practical program seemed possible, but the majority con- 
tinued to present tenders for the construction of houses and some were 
successful in securing private work. 

The financing of the building operations was made possible by the 
willingness of the Co-operative Wholesale Society to become a party 
to the plan. In the first schemes the local authorities were counted on 
to provide and deliver building materials, leaving to the guilds the mo- 
bilization of labor and the control of actual operations. In the early 
conferences, however, it developed that the local authorities could pro- 
vide no guarantee that the building materials would be delivered 
promptly at the lowest prices. They had little experience in buying 
and no organization for purchasing to meet the requirements. Without 
such a guarantee it was realized that the whole plan would be imperiled. 

It was at this juncture that the building department of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society and the Co-operative Wholesale Bank came 
forward with the offer of special facilities in the providing of materials 


_ “Minutes and Notes of the Annual Conference of the Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives, at Scarborough, August 19-21, 1920. 
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and the extension of credit. ‘The Co-operative Wholesale Society per- 
mitted the guilds to overdraw their accounts with the bank to about 
two per cent of the amount of the contracts. The guilds were thus 
enabled to acquire the necessary plant with which to begin operations, 
The advantages secured in this way were unique. With the single 
exception of the government, the building department of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society is the largest dealer in building materials in the 
kingdom. It can guarantee deliveries impossible to the ordinary con- 
tractor.” Finally the Co-operative Insurance Society agreed to insure 
the performance of the contract with a liability limited to one fifth of 
the cost. 

Through these relations with the Co-operative Wholesale Society and 
through the contribution of its vast business experience, there was 
given a practical guarantee to the experiment which transformed it 
from a dream into a serious business undertaking. Mr. Hobson de- 
scribes the significance of the alliance in the following terms.” __ 

The arrangement thus reached with the C. W. S. marked an important 
and vital stage in the history of the Guild. Whatever theoretical differ- 
ences there may be between Guild and Coéperative principles, it is certain 
that the Coéperative leaders saw in the Guild movement a practical emana- 
tion of working-class spirit comparable only to their own activities from the 
days of the Rochdale Pioneers. As an example of industrial statesmanship, 
this action of the C. W. S. stands out clear and massive compared with the 
characteristic niggling, doubts, and hesitations of capitalistic society. In 
this alliance, amongst other possibilities, we may discover the way to break 


the rings and combines that now so remorselessly hold to ransom the whole 
building industry. 


Building Operations 


A new chapter opened when the draft form of contract was finally 
approved by the Ministry of Health in September, 1920. The guilds 
were now ready to begin public work. On November 1, 1920, in 
answer to questions asked in the House of Commons, the Minister of 
Health stated that eight contracts between local authorities and build- 
ing guilds, providing for 1,003 houses, had been approved. He added:* 

These contracts form part of certain experimental proposals, in which 
the guilds take the contract for the whole work, the number of which will 
be limited until the guild system has been shown to be satisfactory. 

At the end of 1920 the contracts accepted and sanctioned by the 
Ministry of Health were as follows: 

“It nevertheless proved desirable in some cases to buy materials in the open 
market. 


“The Building Guild, The Co-operative Press Agency, Manchester (1920). 
“Housing, Nov. 22, 1920, p. 152. 
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Building Guild, Ltd., Manchester 


Manchester 100 houses Wigan 135 houses 
Worsley 261 “ Rotherham 
Bedwellty Wilmslow 100“ 
Tredegar — Halifax 200 “ 


Guild of Builders (London), Ltd. 


Walthamstow U. D. C. 400 houses 
Greenwich Borough Council 199 “ 


The appearance of formidable opposition is often a reliable gauge 
of the growing strength of a new movement. With the opening of 1921 
the building guilds could claim the distinction of being taken seriously. 
In the early weeks of their existence an official of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers prophesied that, given a long 
enough rope, the guilds would hang themselves; but before the first 
year was over the Federation’s president, Mr. Stephen Easten, express- 
ed his apprehension lest the guilds should “drive ordinary building con- 
tractors out of the field” if the policy of the Ministry of Health in 
dealing with them was not changed. 

The first blow was the decision of the Ministry not to approve fur- 
ther contracts until the terms were changed. This was right-about- 
face on the part of the government, and the guilds felt it to be a 
deliberate move to deprive them of a chance to engage in house building. 
They made vigorous protests. The change of front was attributed 
directly to the influence of the master builders. The advent of the 
guild had brought a reduction in the tendered prices of houses and this 
roused the hostility of all other contractors. The secretary of the 
Manchester guild claimed that it was building houses from £150 to 
£200 cheaper than the master builders. 

Mr. Easten had held the post of Honorary Director of Building Pro- 
duction under the Ministry, as well as the office of President of the 
Builders’ Federation, and in resigning from the former post he voiced 
the opinion of his fellow members in the Federation that the terms of 
the guild contract were unfair. The guild contracts included a grant 
of £40 per house to cover the expenses of full-time payment (“con- 
tinous pay”) to the workers engaged on the job. This £40 had been 
adopted as the Ministry’s substitute for a percentage basis. In addi- 
tion, six per cent was allowed the guilds for plant and administrative 
expenses. Mr. Easten’s statements tended to obscure the fact that the 
employer’s contracts contained the same provision of £40 per house 
but left undetermined the manner in which it should be spent. It con- 
stituted, of course, the employer’s profit. 

In reply to Mr. Easten the two forms of contracts were compared 
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by Mr. Sparkes in the columns of the Morning Post (January 10, 
1921): 


The guild receives 6 per cent on the estimated cost, and out of this it has 
to provide for the whole of its head-office expenses, including all salaries, 
and also for the necessary plant and maintenance properly to equip the job. 
There is no figure exactly parallel with this in the employer’s contracts. 
Light plant is charged at £7 per house, heavy plant is charged at 2 per cent 
per month, establishment charges are 114 per cent, and all maintenance is 
charged up under the contract. From this you will see that it is really 
impossible to say which of the two forms of the contract is better from the 
point of view either of the builder or of the building owner. One serious 
misstatement must be corrected here. The guild fee of 6 per cent does not 
increase with any increase in cost. Under the employer’s contract the con- 
tractor gets a share of any saving he effects. Under the guild contract the 
local authority gets the whole of the savings effected by the guild. 

In the opinion of the guild leaders a compromise on the fundamental 
principle of continuous pay was a step which would be fatal. A 
guarantee of pay for bad weather, holidays, and a short vacation was 
one of the foundations of the guild program. Convinced that the 
Ministry of Health was influenced in its opposition by the building 
contractors who feared guild competition, the building guilds adopted 
a policy of no-compromise, and reconciled themselves as best they 
could to the loss of their opportunities for work on artisans’ houses 
under community auspices. It soon became necessary to recast very 
thoroughly the plans for guild work. The entire policy of the Ministry 
of Health was so changed as to make altogether improbable the carry- 
ing out of the national housing program on anything like the extensive 
scale on which it had been projected. The guilds sought repair work 
and houses for private purchasers as a necessity. 

Perhaps the withdrawal of the promising opportunity for public 
work expedited the closing of the guild ranks for a united drive for- 
ward. In July, 1921, the same month in which the government an- 
nounced its abandonment of the housing subsidies, a National Building 
Guild was formed. A joint Reconstruction Committee met in Man- 
chester and resolved: “that the Building Guild Limited and the Guild 
of Builders (London) Limited be herewith amalgamated.” Under the 
new organization building work of every description was undertaken. 
Two forms of contract were offered to customers: according to the 
first, the customer pays actual cost plus a fixed fee for guild service 
and gets the benefit of any saving effected by guild organization; 
according to the second, the guild guarantees that the price will not 
exceed a stated maximum, but shares with the customer any saving 
made on a fifty-fifty basis, the guild’s share of which goes to the guild 
contingency fund. 

On December 15, 1921, a new monthly organ, The Building Guilds- 
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man, appeared. It is edited from Manchester for the National Build- 
ing Guild and devoted to discussion of the policies and practical prob- 
lems of the Guild. The first number announced the undertaking of a 
loan of £150,000 from guild members and sympathizers—money needed 
“not because we have failed but because we have succeeded.” 

It seemed evident, however, that the success achieved was of a sober- 
ing kind. With it came a realization of the difficulties both within and 
without. In the first number of The Building Guildsman Mr. Hobson 


wrote: 


We cannot stand alone; other industries must follow our example or our 
task may become impossible. A democratic experiment in industry sur- 
rounded by capitalism is a tremendous adventure. Two years ago the 
building operatives of Manchester determined to buy. The rest is history. 

A part of that history is summed up in the announcement of con- 
tracts in excess of £2,000,000 in December, 1921, and receipts in cash 
for work done and material supplied amounting to £600,000. There 
was also reason for genuine and justifiable satisfaction in the reports 
of large savings effected in the construction of guild houses completed 
at Bentley, Walthamstow, and Wigan. An American builder testified 
to the fact that the guild workmen were doing a better day’s work in 
the summer of 1921 that most of the men on private builders’ con- 
tracts.” 

With this substantial evidence that the guild had taken its place as 
a going concern came very naturally the realization of practical diffi- 
culties of administration. Important among these at the beginning 
of 1922 was the need for agreement upon a definite sphere of action 
for the works committees. These committees, formed on a basis of 
section and craft representation, sprang into existence and took part 
in actual operations. With no place provided for them in the national 
constitution, they were at first limited to such functions as the care 
for canteen arrangements, sick benefits, and sports, but they pressed 
for more important administrative opportunity and insisted that it 
belonged to them by right of the guild principle of control at the 
point of production. They recommended a definition of function which 
should give over to them the adjustment of grievances and, together 
with the general foreman, the right to discuss and decide upon the 
methods of discipline, time keeping, conditions of work, and mainte- 
nance of good fellowship. They also sought representation on the 
guild committee. 

Another administrative problem arose in the question of trade union 
Jurisdiction. Trade union rules gave prominence to craft representa- 
tion, yet it was urged as the duty of a works committee “to stamp out 
craft prejudice and strive for a ‘One and All’ movement.” Instances 


“A. M. Bing, “The Building Guilds,” Survey, Oct. 29, 1921, p. 170. 
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were reported “where the guild committee and the works committee 
were at a deadlock pending the decision of the trade union,” and this 
notwithstanding the fact that the Building Guild is a trade union body 
throughout its entire structure. Difficulties of this kind are not new 
in trade union history, but their continuance might easily imperil the 
success of the building guilds. 

The Building Guild extended all possible help and encouragement 
to the furniture, packing-case, and vehicle guilds which were established 
in Manchester early in 1921. By the end of the year the London 
guild was engaged in building a house “planned entirely by guildsmen 
and carried through by members of the guild.” It had secured the 
site and completed plans for a first-class joinery works at Paddington 
for the manufacture of all kinds of woodwork and was looking forward 
hopefully to the opening of its own factories as marking a real re- 
vival in craftsmanship. The autumn of 1921 also saw the extension 
of the building guild movement to Ireland and its endorsement by AE 
(George Russell) who wrote: 

I hasten to express my delight at hearing that unions connected with the 
building trade in Ireland are uniting to form a Guild of Builders. For 
many years I have thought the emancipation of labour could be brought 
about most speedily by workers transforming their unions into codperative 
productive societies, or guilds of workers, undertaking as unions the con- 
tracts hitherto monopolized by the capitalist exploiter of labour.” 

Two years of difficult traveling have been weathered by the building 
guilds and the third begun with unshaken confidence and a determina- 
tion to triumph over the old obstacles which are undeniably still block- 
ing the way but which are now more clearly seen and understood. 


The Outlook 


It is difficult to estimate the potential importance of the building 
guilds of today. They have succeeded in establishing some of their 
principal contentions in the face of great opposition. When the very 
existence of the guilds was threatened in January, 1921, by the 
government’s refusal to grant further contracts, they adhered to their 
principle of continuous pay and proved that it was practicable for the 
building industry. The guilds have established their contention that 
they can build more cheaply than private builders. Impartial ob- 
servers have testified to the fact that guild workmen render a better 
day’s work than others on the same jobs. Financial soundness has 
been adequate to gain the confidence of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society as a seller of materials and as an insurance agency. Loyalty 
and a high grade of workmanship have been obtained. Finally, the 
movement has spread widely during the two years of agitation. 

“Quoted from the “Voice of Labour” in the Guild Socialist, Nov., 1921, p. 8. 
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The building guilds must now prove their ability to withstand the 
ups and downs of business affairs. They have made their beginnings 
under exceptionally favorable circumstances. The building industry 
itself offered a good opportunity for experiment, for only a small 
amount of capital is required to begin operations and the enterprises 
have a semi-public character. It would be difficult for the opposition 
to bring about a concerted hold-up of building materials. It happened 
that the whole industrial situation as well favored the building guilds. 
They began their work when general efficiency was low. Possibly they 
may not compare so well with private workmen in other times. In the 
second place, the demand for houses was pressing and there was little 
fear of unemployment. When the building situation is less acute, 
the guild workers who are not needed or who are among the less effi- 
cient will undoubtedly be loath to give up their work; and yet, if they 
retain it, costs will rise and the competitive situation of the building 
guilds will be injured. The question of adequate training for manage- 
ment and administration is yet to be solved. 

Mr. Hobson sees the questions of the immediate future as those of 
credit. In his article in the Guild Socialist for December, 1921, he 
says: 

I venture a prediction. Within the next twelve months, the workers will 
realize that the money and credit required must be extracted from sources 
other than ordinary wage-savings. Where, then, must we look? In my 
opinion there are two sources that can be tapped—insurance and rent con- 
trol. There we can find our millions, and it is an easier adventure than 
the foundation of the Building Guild. The deliberate movement for control 
implies a new labour orientation, the first stage being conscious class con- 
solidation in industry and credit. 

Meanwhile guild theorists seem to be marking time. In these two 
years the only significant contribution has been the Douglas credit 
proposals. Once again the intellectualists have languished in leader- 
ship and the advances are left to explorers in the field of actual pro- 
duction and its everyday business relations. 

Amy Hewes. 

Mount Holyoke College. 
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WHAT DETERMINES THE VOLUME OF A COUNTRY’S 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The purpose of this article is to analyze the influences which govern 
the volume of the merchandise exports and imports of a country. The 
elements of the theoretical reasoning which is used have long been 
familiar to students. In the course of the article, the effect upon the 
volume of merchandise trade produced by other international trans- 
actions, such as security sales, immigrant remittances and the like, 
will be left out of consideration; it will be assumed that none such take 
place. That is permissible because the manner in which they com- 
plicate the results is well understood. 

In order to get a correct light on the problem, it is necessary to 
restate some well-established first principles. In illustration we will 
use two such countries as economists conjure up in preference to deal- 
ing with existing countries. For arbitrary conditions must sometimes 
be introduced to simplify the reasoning, and that is best done with 
imaginary examples. ‘Then too only those instances will carry us 
further which settle one quarrel without opening another. Let us 
then imagine two countries, country A and country B; let us suppose 
that they are on a gold standard basis. Furthermore, the expense 
of transportation from one country to another may be regarded as an 
expense of production in the country of origin. The merchants of 
country A and country B meet for the first time. Upon comparing 
their wares it turns out that the merchants of B can quote lower prices 
| than the merchants of A for wine and cloth. The merchants of A 
i cannot quote lower prices than those of B on any commodities. A will 
¢ import both wine and cloth. Since payment is not made in commodi- 
ties, gold would flow out of A into B. This flow of gold, if steadily 
a continued under the conditions outlined, would in time be likely to 
produce an upward movement of income and price levels in B, and down- 


ward movement in A. In the course of these changes the prices of wine 
and cloth would rise in B. This would continue, let us say, until the 
{ : price the merchants of B can make for cloth rises above the price which 
‘fl the merchants of A make for the same product, the merchants of B 
being still able to quote lower prices for wine. A would begin to export 
cloth instead of importing it. When the value of the cloth exported 
i by A equalled the value of the wine imported by her, gold movement 
would cease. 

In the language long applied to the subject, a balance of inter- 
national merchandise payments will have been struck. B would be 
i exporting the commodity in which she possessed the greatest compara- 
tive advantage, which is a way of saying that B would be exporting 
wine to A because the difference of effectiveness between B and A was 
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greater in the production of wine than in the production of any other 
commodity. B had more decided advantage over A in wine production 
than in any other direction. A would be exporting the commodity— 
cloth—in which she had the smallest comparative disadvantage. The 
generalization that may be made from this instance is that the long 
continued course of international trade brings about an endless series 
of comparisons between the effectiveness of each and every country in 
the production of all commodities. Those commodities are exported 
by each which come out relatively best in this series of comparisons. 
Another feature of the situation, as Taussig has emphasized, is that 
each country will be exporting those commodities which are low in 
price within her borders as compared with the price of the same com- 
modities in the other countries.’ 

So much for first principles. Let us turn to our illustration and 
seek to analyze the conditions which determine whether a large or a 
small volume of commodities is exchanged between A and B. The first 
general conclusion that may be stated is as follows: that any cause 
which operates to increase the effectiveness of production of the export 
industries in any country, as compared with the effectiveness in the 
other industries in the same country, will increase the volume of trade 
between countries, and vice versa. 

The soundness of this conclusion may be established by consideration 
of the illustration just used. Let us look at the matter from the point 
of view of B, and study the effects of some cause which operates to 
increase the effectiveness of production in B’s export industries, as 
contrasted with the rest of B’s industries. Assume, for example, that 
there is a falling off in effectiveness of all kinds of labor required in 
many industries in B, while it remains the same in the industries in 
which B already has the great comparative advantage (her export in- 
dustries). Because of the fall in effectiveness of labor in a consider- 
able range of industries, one of two series of events will take place. 

Money incomes may remain the same despite the fact that fewer 
commodities than before are now being produced with the same labor 
in many industries. In that case prices in all these industries (the 
non-exporting) will rise. Or, if prices in these industries do not rise, 
money incomes throughout the country will fall because of the decrease 
in the effectiveness of production over a wide range of industries. If 
the first chain of events occurs—that is, if prices in the non-exporting 
industries rise—fewer of their products will be demanded than before 
and more imported commodities will be demanded, since their prices 
have remained unchanged. There would probably also be an increased 
demand at home for the products of the export industries, since their 
prices are likewise unchanged. But that fact may be disregarded on the 

*Cf. Taussig, Some Aspects of the Tariff Question, ch. 1. 
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supposition of constant cost. With the rise in price of many domestic 
commodities and steadiness in price of the imports, there will be some 
transfer of demand to the imports. How great the transfer of demand 
will be will depend upon the extent of the rise in the prices of the non- 
exporting industries in B. The growth in the volume of imports will, 
if the accepted theory of international trade is correct, tend to produce 
(an increase in the volume of exports, 
The outcome will be the same if the second possible chain of events 
takes place—that is, if we reason on the supposition that the prices in 
. the non-exporting industries in B remain the same as before the fall in 
el " effectiveness, while money incomes fall. For in that case “expenses | of 
Z production in the export industries would decrease, Since their effective- 
ness has remained unchanged. And this fall in the expense of p pro- 
duction would tend to cause a lowering of the prices of their products, 
which in turn would mean that more of their products would be demand- 
ed by other countries. In either event it seems clear that the enlarging 
of the difference of effectiveness between those industries already pos- 
sessing the greatest comparative advantage (the export industries) 
and the other industries within the country will result in an increase in 
the country’s merchandise exports and imports. The opposite will 
result from the opposite change. 

If this conclusion is sound, a country in which a few important in- 
dustries possessed unusual advantages in production as compared, 
firstly, with the advantages of the rest of the world in the same direction 
_ and, secondly, with the other industries within the country, should 
“* carry on a heavy import and export commerce. Certain tropical 

countries are probably in that condition. They are endowed by nature 
with certain natural resources, which enable them to excel the world 
greatly in the production of a few commodities. On the other hand, 
bs the effectiveness of production in general in those countries is low. 
i Thus real wages and also money wages in those countries are very low, 
| and form only a comparatively small obstacle of expense to the export 
industries, which can therefore offer their products at low price. The 
volume of such a country’s exports and imports will be greater than 
¢ it would be if the conditions described were not present. In this re 
spect a country like the United States is in the opposite position. Here 
. labor is applied effectively in a great many fields. There is probably 
no great difference of effectiveness between labor in the export industries 
and in many other industries. As a result the difference in compara- 
tive advantage between the export industries and other industries is 
smaller than it would be otherwise. 
This influence upon the volume of international trade of a country 
may be summarized by saying that the volume will be the greater, the 
more unique and decided the advantages possessed by export industries 
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(those which have the greatest comparative advantage, or smallest dis- 
advantage) in each and any country over all other industries in the 
same country. 

There is one point in particular at which the correctness of the pre- 
ceding analysis may seem open to question. It has been assumed that 
the demand for imported commodities is equally urgent with the demand 
for the commodities produced within the country. I know of no way 
of putting this assumption concerning demand more satisfactorily by 
the use of more technical terms. What is meant is that it has been 
assumed that the imported commodities occupy as important a place 
in the consumption habits of the community as the domestic ones ; and, 
thus, that any change in their relative prices would result in a transfer 
of purchasing power to those which had become relatively the cheaper. 
This supposition was made when it was reasoned that, if the prices of 
the commodities produced by the non-exporting industries in B rose 
while the price of imported commodities remained the same, a transfer 
of demand to the imported commodities would result and the value of 
B’s imports would increase. So also it was made in reasoning about 
the second possible course of events. 

No such result would take place if the demand within the country 
for domestic commodities was much more urgent than that for the 
imports—if the purchase of domestic commodities would fall off but 
little or not at all as a result of an increase in their price. For under 
such circumstances the rise in the price of domestic commodities, even 
though it led to some decrease in the consumption of them, might mean 
that more purchasing power was spent upon them than before. In 
this case less could be spent for imported commodities than before. Such 
would be the fact if the commodities produced within the country were, 
in general, necessities either of life or industry, while those which were 
imported were not. On the other hand, if the demand for domestic 
commodities was not as urgent as that for imports, a more marked 
transfer of demand to imports than would otherwise occur would take 
place. Such would be the fact if the domestic commodities were on 
the whole not essentials of life or industry, and the imports were. 

It is plain that the relative strength of demand for the products of 
domestic industries and for imported commodities is a factor in deter- 
mining whether the volume of international trade carried on by a coun- 
try is large or small. The influence may be expressed as follows: that the 
more strong and insistent the demand of each and every country for 
foreign products as compared with the demand in the same country 
for the products of its own industries, the larger the volume of imports 
and exports of any country will be. 

The significance of this factor of relative demand can be seen in still 
another way by turning again to our illustration. Countries A and B 
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are trading with each other. A is exporting cloth to B, and is import- 
ing wine from B. A balance of international payments has arisen— 
the value of the cloth exported by A being equal to that of the wine 
imported by her. Let us again take the point of interest of country B, 
and assume that a change takes place in B which greatly increases the 
strength of demand on the part of B’s inhabitants for the products of 
domestic industries as compared with the strength of their demand for 
cloth from A. Imagine, for example, that a new resource, coal, was 
discovered in B, and that this filled an important want. Imagine, fur- 
ther, that at the price at which it could be produced a considerable 
volume of it is bought; in other words, that its discovery has led to a 
new and powerful demand for a home product. For the sake of clear- 
ness, add that A has no use for coal and that thus it would not become 
an export, and disregard furthermore, its possible revolutionary effect 
upon industry. 

The result of the change in relative demand—the fact that the new 
and important demand for a home product had arisen—would be to 
bring about a reduction of B’s exports and imports for two reasons. 
First, the new demand for coal would lead to some reduction in demand 
for other commodities. The demand for imported goods among others 
would be reduced, it is safe to reason. Secondly, the new industry 
would compete with those already established in B, including the export 
industries, for the use of the available supply of the agents of pro- 
duction. If production was carried on in coal-mining with greater 
effectiveness than in some of the other industries, a rise in money 
incomes would tend to result. This would form a fresh obstacle to the 
export industries, and the prices of their commodities would tend to 
rise. The result would be a decrease in the volume of exports.’ 

The opposite case may be illustrated more briefly. Let us assume 
that, because of a change in consumption habits, B’s demand for cloth 
increased while it remained unchanged in other respects. More cloth 
would be imported at the same price. The familiar reasoning on the 
subject concludes that an increase in B’s exports would tend to result. 
The cause of the change would be the change in the relative demand of 
B’s inhabitants for home products and imported products. 

The part played by this factor of relative demand upon the volume 
of a country’s exports and imports has, indeed, always been recognized 
in the reasoning on the subject. It helps to explain, for example, why 
a small country, such as Switzerland, is likely to conduct a large inter- 
national trade. The resources of a small country are almost in- 
variably limited in variety. Many of the things it desires most it is 
unable to produce at all. The relative strength of its demand for 


?This conclusion is based on the assumption that demand in A for the products 
of home industries is as urgent as the demand for the commodities imported from B. 
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foreign products is great ; the volume of its imports large, its exports 
correspondingly so. In this respect a country like the United States 
is in the opposite position. Its great area, variety of natural re- 
sources, and industrial and commercial adaptability enable it to pro- 
duce a far greater number of essential products than most countries. 
The factor of comparative advantage, as briefly explained at the be- 
ginning of this article, may bring about that it imports many of them. 
For all that, the great variety and expanse of our resources does ex- 
plain why our demand for foreign products is not stronger than it is. 
If, for example, all the coal resources of the North American continent 
lay on the other side of the Canadian border, our demand for foreign 
products as compared wth that for our own would be stronger than it 
is now, and the volume of American imports and exports greater. These 
statements are entirely in accord with the common observation that any 
country which is dependent upon others for such important products 
as coal, iron ore, grain, oil, and the like must and does carry on a 
considerable volume of foreign trade. From the point of view of any 
one country it can be said that its merchandise exports and imports will 
be great provided it is dependent upon other countries for products 
of great importance either to the life of its inhabitants or to the exis- 
tence of its industry. Likewise they will be great, provided other 
countries are dependent upon it for commodities of this nature. 

This conclusion becomes self-evident after short reflection. If all 
parts of the world were substantially alike—if all races of men were 
of the same character and had the same faculties, and if all countries 
had the same natural resources—no exchange would take place between 
the separated places in the world. For in no country would there be a 
demand for the product of others. But the differences in men’s abili- 
ties and character and the natural differences between parts of the 
globe bring it about that each country desires greatly many products 
of others. 

One other important influence upon the volume of the export and 
import trade of a country remains to be considered. Up to the present 
our reasoning has simply taken as given the general level of effectiveness 
in production of the countries of the globe—of countries A and B in 
our illustration. But the volume of export and import trade is greatly 
affected by this element. To phrase the matter in terms of the illustra- 
tion, the volume of the commodity exports and imports between A and 
B will vary directly with the level of effectiveness that characterizes 
production in either country, and so of both countries. The correct- 
ness of this conclusion can be readily demonstrated. 

Assume that as a result of war all industry is disorganized in B, 
much capital destroyed, and many able workmen killed. Assume that 
previous to this calamity a balance of international payments between 
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A and B had been struck, that the war did not produce any change in 
the consumption or industrial habits of the people of either country, 
and that they still desire each other’s products as keenly as before. 
Nevertheless, the volume of goods exchanged would be less than before 
the war. For the great fall in effectiveness of production in B would 
produce a fall in real incomes in B. The people of B, although they 
desired as much of A’s products as before, could not buy as much. For, 
due to the decrease in their incomes, they could buy fewer of all com- 
modities, imported commodities included. The result, leaving all possi- 
ble complicating influences out of consideration, would be a decline in 
imports, which gradually would bring about a decline in exports. 

The significance of this conclusion need hardly be emphasized at the 
present time, when certain of the nations of the world which are in the 
most dire need can import little, while in certain others there is un- 
employment in the former export industries. The situation is directly 
due to the fact that in the present state of European economic, finan- 
cial, and political disorganization, European labor and capital suc- 
ceed in producing ‘little in any of their applications. The people of 
Europe find all commodities dear, because their labor yields them but 
little; they thus can buy few imports. And as a result American and 
English export industries find themselves unable to secure a market for 
all their products. The exchange situation which is usually referred to 
as the chief explanation of this situation is but a secondary phase in it, 
and one that would remedy itself (I do not mean to imply that neces- 
sarily it should be left to do so) if European industry again attained 
its former producing powers. 

The bearing of the foregoing upon the question we set out to con- 
sider may be summarized as follows: All other things being the same, 
the volume of export trade carried on by any country will be the great- 
er, the more productive all industry is within its borders, and in every 
other country, and vice versa. The volume of international trade of 
any one country will tend to be great if, in all or almost all countries 
of the world, effort results in a great quantity of economic goods. A 
sort of economic interdependence between all countries of the world is 
implied in this fact. In much recent writing the nature of this inter- 
dependence has been carelessly portrayed; in spite of the indication of 
it yielded by the preceding analysis, it is not as simple as is often 
made out. Its significance for different countries varies. It is great- 
est for those in which the export industries employ a large part of the 
country’s labor, and which are dependent upon other countries for 
many essential products. For these countries naturally suffer most 
from a destruction of international trade. This subject, however, is 
too great and important to permit incidental generalization. 

One closing reflection is justified by the nature of the forces which, 
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we have seen, tend to govern the volume of a country’s export and 
import trade; that is, how limited is the extent to which any one nation 
can control that volume. A multitude of conditions completely out of 
its grasp may have a more potent effect than all its carefully planned 
campaigns. 

Hersert Fes. 
University of Kansas. 
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GERMAN WAR FINANCE—A REVIEW 


Nore: This article is based upon Les Finances de Guerre de UV Allemagne, by 
Charles Rist, Professeur & la Faculté de Droit de Paris. (Paris: Payot & Cie. 
1921. Pp. 294. 15 fr.) Page references in parentheses, unless otherwise designated, 
refer to this volume. 

No record of modern warfare is complete without an account of the 
part played by finance. Indeed, the whole complicated machine rests 
upon finance. It is by finance that the resources and energies of a 
nation are diverted from their normal channels and directed to the 
purposes of war. Never has this principle been so fully recognized 
and so consciously applied as by the Germans in the World War. In 
their careful preparation for war, finance was not overlooked. In the 
conduct of the war, financial successes were achieved and financial re- 
verses suffered no less significant than those in the military field. And 
in the final disaster, financial collapse went hand-in-hand with military 
defeat. Certain financial achievements of the Germans must be ac- 
knowledged as nothing less than works of genius. On the other hand, 
financial blunders were made which at first sight are all but unbelievable. 
The record of Germany’s war finance need only be properly written to 
furnish a story of profound significance and surpassing interest. 

To say that Professor Rist has given us such a record is no exag- 
geration. That we have it thus early is especial matter for congratu- 
lation. The book has been written, not for the professional expert, but 
for the general reader. The discussion is simple and non-technical. It 
is based on original German sources, handled with scientific judgment 
and calm impartiality. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the best way to appraise this book is 
to make it the basis of a brief account of the war finance of Germany. 
This account will properly begin with an analysis of Germany’s borrow- 
ing operations. 

Scarcely a month from the beginning of hostilities the first war loan 
was made (September, 1914). After that the loans followed each 
other twice a year, in March and September, with a regularity and a 
constant success that are impressive. The ninth and last loan was 
made in September-October, 1918, in the very face of the military 
collapse. The first loan brought subscriptions of four and a half 
billion marks. The second doubled this amount. No loan thereafter 
fell below ten billions, the climax being reached by the eighth loan 
(March, 1918), which yielded nearly fifteen billions. Nearly 100 
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billion marks were thus obtained up to the end of 1918." When it is 
recalled that in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 Germany’s total 
receipts from war loans were only 350 million marks, one begins to 
realize what progress the world has made in a generation and a half. 

In no department of the German war effort was success so conspic- 
uous as in the great war loans. The magnitude of this success was a 
surprise to everybody, including the Germans themselves. There was 
among the Allies during the war a tendency to belittle it, to charge that 
it was merely an illusion, the result of skilful but dishonest juggling. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. If there was in connection 
with the German war loans anything in the nature of jugglery it was in 
no fundamental respect different from the practices of all the other 
belligerents (pp. 65-66). 

One naturally asks, whence came these gigantic sums? In answer 
Professor Rist notes as the first and most obvious source the sale of 
foreign securities, a resource availed of by every belligerent. The 
mobilization and sale of foreign securities (particularly American) was 
quickly resorted to by the British government. France also was able 
to make good use of this resource (p. 197). The German position was 
not so strong. Whereas the people of England and France had before 
the war large investments abroad, Germany had use at home for most 
of her capital. Indeed, she was employing in her industries a very 
considerable contribution of foreign capital, particularly French. This 
situation was one of the elements of weakness in the German banking 
situation which dictated a pause in the Agadir crisis of 1911 and whose 
correction the Emperor is said to have demanded in no uncertain terms. 
The German statisticians estimated their total holdings of foreign 
securities at the beginning of the war at sixteen to twenty billion marks. 
A considerable part of this portfolio obviously was not realizable. The 
amount invested in the industries of Germany’s allies, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey, Bulgaria, and in Roumania was estimated at five billions 
(pp. 68, 198). Investments in the enemy countries, France, England, 


"The following table (p. 95) shows the amount of the subscriptions to each of 
the nine war loans: 


First loan September, 1914 4,460 million marks 
Second “ March, 1915 9,060 
Third September, 1915 12,101 = 
Fourth “ March, 1916 10,712 ” ™ 
Fifth September, 1916 10,652 
Sixth “ March, 1917 12,978 ° 
Seventh “ September, 1917 12,457 
Eighth “ March, 1918 14,766 “ “ 
Ninth “ September, 1918 10433“ 
Total 97,619 million marks 


*Cf. also Keynes, Economic Consequences of the Peace, American edition, pp. 174- 
182. 
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Russia, Italy, were equally unavailable. They were estimated at seven 
or eight billions. This left only the Scandinavian countries, South 
America, the United States, and Japan. Investments in these countries, 
realizable in spite of the war, were calculated at seven or eight billion 
marks. 

It is estimated that some three billions of these foreign securities 
were disposed of in the early years of the war. 'The German public was 
urged to this course by the government, speaking through the voice 
of the press and the bankers’ propaganda with the slogan “fremde 
Effekten heraus.” But by the latter part of 1916 the government 
policy had changed. In September it was decided to make use of the 
German-owned securities, not for sale, but, following the example ot 
France and England, as security for foreign loans sought for the sake 
of sustaining the foreign exchanges (pp. 68-69). 

Apart from the modest aid from such sources as this, Professor Rist 
finds the real foundation of the war loans in what he calls the “normal 
savings of war,” permitting one to say with truth that “war supports 
war.” He here brings to the fore a truth often overlooked by those 
who paint the picture of the awful economic waste of war. In the 
early years of the present century it was a common belief that the 
gigantic cost of modern warfare had well-nigh rendered further war- 
fare impossible; or, if not going to that extreme, that future wars were 
bound to be short, sharp, and decisive. No nation could stand for 
more than a few months the staggering cost of modern warfare. If the 
threat of economic exhaustion did not suffice to prevent war, its 
actuality would cut short the term of any war once entered on. 

Of the gigantic cost of modern war there was no exaggeration. But 
there was general failure to appreciate the economic power of nations to 
sustain this burden for years, indeed almost indefinitely, provided only 
that the people will it. It was not economic exhaustion that brought 
defeat to Germany, but the moral exhaustion and revolt of her people 
in combination wth her increasing military weakness. 

Germany presented the most perfect example in modern history of a 
nation completely devoted to war: a people imbued with the spirit of 
war and conquest ; a government supreme in its power over the people 
and with an organization of extraordinary completeness and perfection 
built up and directed with the single purpose of success in war. When 
such a nation goes to war, the expenditures of war are not a net addi- 
tion to its cost of living. While engaged in the various activities of war, 
the people of necessity forego many of the instruments of peace, thus 
setting free resources available to meet the needs of war. The war 
largely cut off Germany’s foreign trade. Many things formerly im- 
ported were now neither needed nor obtainable. Hence a possible source 
of saving. Germany’s merchant marine found itself out of employ- 
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ment, and many of the other industries that had supplied the needs of 
peace were idle. Capital, thus temporarily unemployed, was ready to 
support the war, assuming only the proper credit machinery to make 
it available. 

On the other side came the huge government demand for war ma- 
terials, giving profitable employment to capital and labor just as fast 
as it could make the shift from its former peace employment. Business 
during the war, as in other countries, was generally prosperous. The 
nation’s industry was diverted, more quickly and more completely in 
Germany than in any other nation, to the ends of war. The state 
became the one great customer. And, as is usual, the state paid well. 
To it the prime consideration was to obtain the goods; it did not higgle 
overmuch as to price. War profits were a well-known phenomenon in 
every belligerent nation, but nowhere so conspicuous as in Germany. 
Professor Rist gives a few examples in the automobile industry. The 
Benz company distributed dividends of 12 per cent the first year of 
the war and 20 per cent each year thereafter. In addition to a bonus 
of 10 per cent, its net profits rose from 314 million marks in 1914 to 
over 15 millions in 1917, upon a capital of 20 millions. The Daimler 
Motors broke the record. With a capital of 8 million marks, it made 
profits of 12 millions in 1916, as compared with 314 millions in 1913. 
Its annual dividend rates in the years since 1913 were 14 per cent, 
16 per cent, 28 per cent, and 35 per cent respectively. It increased 
its surplus from 51% to 8 millions. It amortized all its real property, 
entering it in its balance sheet at one mark. Finally in 1917 it quad- 
rupled its capital, giving for each share held the right to subscribe 
for three new shares at 107, the market price being about 900 (pp. 73- 
74). 

That the automobile industry was not alone in the good graces of the 
war god is shown by a table of the dividends of the corporations quoted 
on the Frankfurt exchange, published in the Frankfurt Gazette of 
November 6, 1917, as follows (p. 74): 


; 28 manufacturers of machinery 14 per cent 
22 electrical manufacturers — 
29 collieries 
18 chemical concerns 
8 textile corporations 
. 15 banks 


By no means the least of the causes of this prosperity was the 
monetary inflation and the consequent rise of prices. On this point 
more will be said later. Here it is sufficient to recall (1) the fact that 
currency inflation was one of Germany’s chief instruments of war 
finance and (2) the well-known economic principle that currency infla- 
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tion and rising prices tend always to stimulate industry and cause 
business profits. 

So Germany made war a profitable thing to “big business.” Her 
captains of industry were kept prosperous and in good humor. Their 
support could be counted on by the government. That cruel injustice 
was being done to the mass of the common people, whose cost of living 
was raised without corresponding increase of income, can scarcely 
have been unknown to the financial leaders. Patriotism and docile 
obedience to inspired propaganda were doubtless counted on to keep 
the people quiet. In the meantime industry flourished and the war 
was kept going—till at last the people would stand no more. 

Proof of war profits is to be found in the huge sums which, after 
the first flurry of uneasiness at the war’s beginning, flowed into the 
savings banks, the codperative credit associations, the great deposit 
banks, and the stock market. The growth in savings-bank deposits 
is truly astonishing. Before the war the annual excess of deposits 
over withdrawals at the savings banks seldom exceeded 500 or 600 
million marks. In the first five months of the war, in spite of the 
sudden heavy withdrawals at its beginning, the amount rose to 800 
millions. In 1915 the excess of deposits reached the enormous figure 
of 314 billion marks. It was the same in 1916, 4 14 billions in 1917, 
and 6 billions in 1918. It should be noted that the German savings 
banks do not confine themselves so closely to the service of the small 
depositors as is the case in England, France, and America, and fur- 
ther that they perform more of an actual banking business (pp. 76-77). 

The German coéperative credit associations perform an important 
service as agents of saving and investment. The agricultural societies, 
of the Raiffeisen type, had deposits of 79 million marks on December 
31, 1913. This had risen to the extraordinary figure of 429 millions 
on December 31, 1917 (p. 78). During this time the societies had 
subscribed 660 millon marks to the first seven war loans. 

As for the banks proper, the example is cited of the seven great 
banks of Berlin, whose standing deposit accounts grew from 4 14 billion 
marks on December 31, 1913, to over 19 billions on December 81, 1918 
(p. 80). 

There is not space to discuss further evidence presented by the 
author, such as the lively speculation on the stock markets, the creation 
of new corporations, and the increase of the capital stock of others, 
to which the banks were often heavy subscribers. In all of which is 
clearly seen the effect of war profits and frequently the evident desire 
to conceal the same. Indeed, the magnitude of these new capital issues 
aroused the alarm of the government, which feared the competition 
with its own loans. An edict of March 8, 1917, required that authority 
be obtained for all further issues, an arrangement found necessary also 
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by the United States and other belligerents. In this policy the govern- 
ment had the aid of the banks and the exchanges (pp. 82-83). 

Thus we find the chief source of the German war loans in the normal 
savings and business profits of the war. It was the government’s busi- 
ness to lay its hand upon all these resources. That it succeeded is 
proved by the results of the war loans already cited. The means by 
which it accomplished its ends will now be examined, 

The loan policy of the imperial government comprised three princi- 
pal features: (1) to permit the war savings of the people to accumu- 
late through the normal channels of savings, (2) to absorb these 
savings into the imperial treasury by the issue, to the banks, the sav- 
ings banks, the codperative credit associations, and the large capital- 
ists (both indivduals and corporations), of the government’s short- 
time treasury bills (wnverzinsliche Schatzanweisungen), and (3) every 
six months to fund this floating debt by means of a great war loan. 

In carrying out this policy the government called to its service, by 
a masterpiece of skilful organization, all the regular institutions of 
saving, banking, and finance, foremost among which naturally stood 
the Reichsbank. From beginning to end, the imperial bank, under the 
leadership of its president, Havenstein, furnished the direction and the 
push of the government’s financial policy. At the Reichsbank were 
placed the bulk of the imperial treasury bills, part being subsequently 
passed on to the other banks and savings institutions. Treasury bills 
and current claims against the government soon composed the bulk of 
the portfolios of the Reichsbank and the other banks. The former 
had almost ceased to furnish credit to private business and had become 
virtually the credit agent of the imperial government. The treasury 
bills and other drafts of the government were discounted by the 
Reichsbank at its official rate of 414 or 5 per cent. Their title, “non- 
interest-bearing bills,” must therefore not be understood to imply that 
through their use the government was able to finance its expenses 
without the payment of interest. 

At no time have the proceeds of the war loans been sufficient to 
redeem the entire amount of treasury bills outstanding. Although a 
considerable reduction followed each loan, the floating debt increased 
steadily throughout the war. The portfolio of the Reichsbank, which 
it is agreed was composed almost entirely of treasury bills and other 
government advances, amounted to 4,712 million marks on September 
30, 1914, after the close of subscriptions to the first loan. On October 
7 it had dropped to 3,300 millions. By March, 1915, the time of the 
second loan, it had risen to 6,860 millions, followed by a drop to 4,341 
millions. So after each loan the succeeding increase started from a 
higher point. The progression became rapid in the last half of the 
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war, and in October, 1918, the portfolio was just short of 19 billion 
marks. 

By these means, thus briefly sketched, the imperial government was 
able to draw to its own uses the surplus capital and the savings of the 
people, with a magnitude, a regularity, and a lack of disturbance to 
the money market which enabled the German press (not without reason) 
to make each succeeding war loan the occasion of triumphant rejoicing. 

The success of the imperial loan policy required not only the organ- 
ization of the banks and financial institutions. It was necessary also 
to arouse in the people the desire to lend and to furnish the credit 
machinery to make lending easy. Of the nature of German propa- 
ganda, at home and abroad, the world is by now well aware. Pro- 
fessor Rist gives an interesting account of the means employed to 
arouse popular enthusiasm and support for the war loans. Space 
does not permit its further discussion here. But it reached every 
corner of the land and every owner of capital, from the banks and 
savings institutions, the great corporations and wealthy business men, 
fat with war profits, down to the poorest of the common people. The 
number and amount of the very small subscriptions to each loan fur- 
nish instructive evidence of the success of propaganda (cf. the in- 
teresting table on p. 95). Every nation employed such propaganda 
in aid of its war loans. Germany stands out only in the degree of 
completeness and energy with which its campaign was organized and 
carried out. 

What more particularly demands our attention is the means em- 
ployed to make liquid the possessions of the people, so as to make 
lending easy. Here again every existing agency was impressed into 
service, banks, savings institutions, insurance companies (which loaned 
to their policy holders upon their policies), and all the rest. But the 
institution that stands out above all the others, as perhaps the most 
original and remarkable of all Germany’s war devices, is the system 
of imperial loan bureaus (Darlehnskassen). These credit institutions 
had their origin in Prussia in 1848 and were revived during the wars 
of 1866 and 1870. At the beginning of the war in 1914, provisions 
for the establishment of these offices all over the country were quickly 
made. Ninety-nine offices were established (p. 45). Their purpose 
was to supply easy credit by making loans on securities or merchants’ 
stocks. They made advances to merchants, manufacturers, banks, 
savings banks, codperative credit associations, and finally to individ- 
uals. They soon came to be the principal source of credit for all 
classes of borrowers, including the banks themselves and even the cities 
and the separate states, which had been forbidden to make appeal to 
to the public savings in competition with the imperial loans. This 
explains how, as mentioned above, the Reichsbank was able to sever 
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so completely its connection with the nation’s industry. It was the loan 
bureaus that supplied the credit needs of every agency except the im- 
perial government. To its exclusive service the Reichsbank devoted 
itself. 

The means by which the imperial loan bureaus made their loans was 
through the issue of their own notes (Darlehnskassenscheine). These 
notes were the most original and, as the event has shown, the weakest 
stone in the German credit structure. In character they were similar 
to the imperial treasury notes (Reichskassenscheine), which were in 
existence in moderate amount (generally not exceeding half a billion 
marks) before and during the war but which were not relied upon for 
war financing. 'The loan-bureau notes were issued in denominations 
as low as one mark. They were not legal tender, but the fact that they 
were receivable at their face value at all public offices of the empire 
and the federated states assured their circulation. And finally, where 
appears the true inwardness of their nature, they could be counted by 
the Reichsbank as part of the cash reserve against its own notes. 

The procedure now becomes simple enough. Through all the chan- 
nels of propaganda, so skilfully used by the imperial leaders, the people 
were urged to borrow freely of the Darlehnskassen in order to sub- 
scribe to the war loans. The operation was pictured as profitable on 
account of the slight difference between the rate of yield on war-loan 
bonds and the rate of discount charged by the loan offices—5.36 per 
cent and 5.25 per cent respectively (pp. 104-5). Even more strongly 
was the operation urged as a patriotic duty. The loan offices made 
lending easy. Credit could be obtained on a great variety of securities 
without the necessity of suffering the heavy loss involved in sale upon 
the disordered stock market. No possessor of capital not actually 
used in his own business had any excuse for failure to subscribe to the 
extent of his investments. 

At first sight it seems very strange that trouble should have been 
taken to set up all this elaborate machinery for performing what was 
after all a simple banking function, which it would seem might have been 
handled by the Reichsbank in coéperation with the other banks of the 
country. The explanation of this anomaly gives us an insight into 
the essentially hypocritical character of the German credit currency. 
Two considerations must be noted. In the first place it is to be re- 
membered that the German law permitted its banks of issue to emit 
notes only on the security of cash or commercial paper, though the 
law was changed so as to permit loans to the state (pp. 45-6). The 
imperial loan bureaus on the other hand were permitted and expected 
to loan freely upon securities and merchants’ stocks, and they could 
issue their own notes to meet their loans. The second consideration is 
even more significant. The Reichsbank’s rule requiring a cash reserve 
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of 33 14 per cent against its note issue was held in high repute by the 
financial leaders of the empire, who considered its preservation during 
the war a matter of the utmost importance. But the war plans re- 
quired assistance to the imperial treasury in the form of credit currency 
far in excess of the power of the Reichsbank to issue while keeping this 
reserve ratio intact. Hence the ingenious device of the Darlehns- 
kassenscheime, whereby it was easy to eat the fiduciary cake and have 
it too. The loan bureaus could issue their notes virtually without 
limit as to amount or cash reserve. A large part of their notes was 
not issued to their customers at all but exchanged in advance with the 
Reichsbank for the notes of the bank. In fact it was the notes of the 
Reichsbank that were issued to the public and went into circulation. 
The loan-bureau notes served as cash reserve for the Reichsbank (law 
of Aug. 4, 1914) and so permitted the issue of its own notes in any 
desired amount without sacrificing the sacred one-third ratio. 

By this original device the imperial authorities undertook to con- 
ceal the real nature of the monetary inflation upon which they relied 
for financial support of the government. And the inflation thus made 
easy was one of the chief causes of Germany’s loss of the war and her 
present low state. The figures of the monetary inflation are appalling. 
On July 23, 1914, the fiduciary circulation amounted to 2,095 million 
marks, made up of 1,890 million Reichsbank notes and 205 million 
imperial treasury notes. Just before the close of hostilities, November 
7, 1918, the circulation had reached the huge total of 27,418 millions, 
consisting of 17,454 millions of Reichsbank notes, 354 millions of 
treasury notes, and 9,610 millions of loan-bureau notes.“ The reckless 
issue of paper money was not checked by the armistice. On December 
31, 1919, the amounts outstanding were: Reichsbank notes, 35,698 
millions ; imperial treasury notes, 332 millions; and loan-bureau notes, 
13,598 millions ; making a total of 49,628 millions, 24 times the amount 
at the beginning of the war (pp. 146-7). 

The authorities were hard put to it to explain this enormous increase 
of the fiduciary circulation, particularly in face of the rising price 
level and the decline in German exchange. Various excuses were alleged, 
such as the need of currency to replace the gold turned into the Reichs- 
bank by the public since the beginning of the war, the need of currency 
for the occupied territories, the notes absorbed by the troops in the 
field, and the growing habit of the people to make payments in cash—- 
every reason, in fact, except the real one, the steadily increasing ad- 
vances of the Bank to the Treasury. The comparison with the enemy 
countries was disquieting and had to be explained away. The contrast 
with England, where inflation was kept within narrow bounds, was 


*The Economist, Aug. 8, 1914, p. 292. 
‘Ibid., Nov. 30, 1918, p. 738. 
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brushed aside with mere reference to the different habits of the British 
as to payments. Even in France, where inflation was by no means 
modest, the notes of the Bank of France had increased only from 5,433 
million francs on July 31, 1914, to 30,617 millions on December 31, 
1919, an increase of only 514 times. 

The common impression that by means of the Darlehnskassenscheine 
a way was early provided for an expected unlimited issue of Reichs- 
bank notes was a mistake. Actually the Reichsbank at the first re- 
garded this as an expedient to be used only in case of dire necessity. 
It took care in its balance sheet to distinguish meticulously its metallic 
money from its paper money. It made it a point of honor not to 
count the paper in its reserve or to issue more notes than would be law- 
ful on the basis of its metallic reserve only. This up to the end of 
1916. Even here there was a certain lack of sincerity, through failure 
to count in the notes outstanding the imperial treasury notes and the 
Darlehnskassenscheine. Including these items, the metallic reserve fell 
below the one-third ratio at the end of 1915 and at the end of 1916 
was scarcely over 22 per cent. But on December 23, 1916, even the 
Reichsbank notes were beyond the line, 7,735 million marks being 
covered by 2,519 millions of metallic reserve, a ratio of 321% per cent 
(pp. 146-8). During 1917 the sacred ratio was definitely lost, and 
after that the collapse was rapid and complete. The metallic reserve 
stood at 22 per cent on December 31, 1917, 10 per cent on the last 
day of 1918, and 3 per cent on December 31, 1919. The importance 
attached to the one-third metallic ratio is clearly evident in the failure 
to acknowledge its loss. From that time the journals discontinued 
completely the publication of the ratio of metallic reserve to notes, 
so religiously calculated theretofore (pp. 148-9). 

Monetary inflation brought in its train rising prices and falling 
exchanges. Professor Rist devotes two interesting chapters (chapters 
5 and 6) to this subject. As in other situations, the authorities sought 
by propaganda to put a good face on the matter. The rise of prices, 
when no longer to be denied, was explained as due to natural causes 
quite unconnected with the fiduciary circulation. It was stoutly as- 
serted by the pliant authorities and editors that the German mark was 
worth exactly as much as before the war. Other circumstances, the 
government demand, the British blockade, etc., had caused the high 
prices at home and the low value of mark exchange abroad. There 
were, it is true, those who could not accept this explanation. The 
German economists for years before the war were much interested in 
questions of the economic theory of money. Now these discussions 
broke out anew; our old friend, “the quantity theory,” had its hour 
in the spotlight, and there were vigorous polemics, in the good old 
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German style, between the “metallists” and the “anti-metallists” (pp. 
137-8, 149-55). 

The Reichsbank, while studiously denying depreciation of the mark, 
was nevertheless taking urgent measures to maintain its value. Its 
first care was to build up its gold reserve. This policy was initiated 
before the war, notably after the Agadir crisisin 1911. It was carried 
on vigorously till the year 1916. The bank bought foreign gold. A 
vigorous campaign gathered in the gold from general circulation, aided 
by authority to issue Reichsbank notes in denominations of 20 and 50 
marks; before the war the limit was 100 marks. The public was edu- 
cated to make payments in notes rather than gold and responded 
obediently. By such means 400 million marks were added to the 
Reichsbank’s gold reserve in the two years 1912 and 1913. The last 
statement before the war (July 23, 1914) surpassed all hopes. Against 
a note issue of 1,890 million marks the bank held a reserve of 1,756 
‘millions, of which 1,691 millions was in metal, a metallic reserve of 
nearly 90 per cent (p. 33). 

Almost immediately after the beginning of hostilities the bank sus- 
pended gold payments, and, thanks to the voluntary delivery of gold by 
the public, the gold reserve continued to mount steadily, reaching the 
remarkable figure of two and a half billions in the summer of 1917 
(June 15). This was the maximum. The force of public contribu- 
tions had now spent itself, and from this date the gold reserve declined. 
In the meantime, the note issue was increased prodigiously. A billion 
marks were added in the last week of July, 1914, and another billion 
in the first week of August, thus starting an avalanche of notes destined 
to continue all through the war and down to the present day (pp. 36- 
37, 140). In spite, therefore, of the absolute increase in the gold 
reserve, the ratio of gold to notes fell swiftly from the 90 per cent 
on July 23, 1914, to less than the legal 33 14 per cent, in December, 
1916. 

Now the policy changed. A nation-wide campaign to educate the 
people in the use of checks was inaugurated. This meant a revolution 
in habits, payments having been made almost exclusively in notes and 
coin. The results were slow but material. For example, the number 
of checking accounts rose from 133,000, with an average of 270 marks 
on deposit, at the beginning of 1916, to 275,000, averaging 979 marks, 
in September, 1918. The government also changed its policy by ob- 
taining its advances from the Reichsbank in deposit credit in prefer- 
ence to notes (p. 164). 

The officers of the Reichsbank and of the government must have 
understood perfectly that this substitution of one form of credit cur- 
rency for another was powerless to relieve the monetary situation. 
Clearly the policy was aimed solely at allaying the uneasiness of the 
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public, who, ignorant of the essential identity of notes and deposits, 
would take courage from the decline of notes while overlooking the rise 
of deposits. Of course, all this had no effect on prices. 

Finally, measures were taken to reduce the circulation by bringing 
back from the occupied territories of Belgium and Poland the large vol- 
ume of Reichsbank notes put into circulation there as part of the 
earlier policy. When Roumania was later occupied, Reichsbank notes 
were not circulated there (pp. 155-160). 

The weakest feature of the German war finances was the lack of a 
vigorous tax policy. For a generation before the war Germany had 
held a leading place among the nations of the world in the development 
of tax technique. Yet the burden of taxation was lighter in Germany 
than in most other countries. The total of all taxes, national, state, 
and local, in Prussia in 1902 was estimated at 42.50 marks per capita. 
In France it was 79.57 marks and in Great Britain, 101.44 marks. 
During the decade preceding the war, the burden increased in Germany 
faster than in France, but the comparison still favored the German tax- 
payer. In 1913 the average Prussian subject paid 33 marks in taxes 
to the empire, 17 to the state, and 18.40 to the commune and the circle, 
68.40 marks in all, estimated at 10 per cent of his income. The French 
taxpayer paid 135 francs (101 to the state and 34 to the department 
and the commune) being 15 per cent of his income. It is scarcely nec- 
essary to remind the reader that Germany’s moderation in taxes did 
not mean a niggardly budget. Receipts from industrial enterprises 
furnished 30 per cent of the imperial gross revenue and 67 per cent 
of the revenue of the federated states, besides contributing handsomely 
to local needs (pp. 111-115). 

The German plan of war finance had evidently been carefully worked 
out in advance. It was clearly stated by Helfferich in his budget 
speech to the Reichstag on March 10, 1915 (p. 118). Taxes were 
not to be relied upon except in so far as they might be required to meet 
interest on the war loans. The cost of war was to be covered entirely 
by loans and the issue of notes by the Reichsbank. 

One recognizes here the so-called “Gallatin plan” of war finance, 
first definitely formulated by the United States Secretary of the Treas- 
ury during the War of 1812, adopted, with disastrous results, in that 
war, and justly regarded since then as a policy of weakness. That the 
German authorities, with their long and thorough study of every aspect 
of war economy, with their meticulous prevision of every detail of their 
policy of loans and currency, should have fallen so completely into the 
pitfall of a weak tax policy has seemed an anomaly difficult to explain. 
The answer is to be found in two considerations, one well known, the 
other little appreciated outside the circle of students of public finance. 

As to the first, everyone knows that all the German plans were pre- 
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dicated upon the assumption of a quick, decisive victory on the field of 
battle. The war was to be a short and extraordinary effort, demand- 
ing the utmost of every department of the national life and quickly 
crowned with victory. The disturbing element of war taxes was to be 
avoided. It would not be necessary; loans would furnish the sinews 
of war. After the victory would be time enough to count the cost 
and make suitable settlement. An indemnity would assist and, in any 
event, the joy of victory would sugar-coat the pill of taxation, so far 
as that bitter medicine might prove necessary. The sole concession 
was to provide by taxation for interest on the war loans. This policy 
had just one chance of success. In default of the expected quick 
victory, it was foredoomed to failure. Moreover, the lesson of history 
gave clear warning against over-optimistic hopes. The United States 
made that mistake in the Civil War. So did Great Britain in the 
South African War. Each nation paid dearly for her optimism. And 
so it befell with the German war plans. The conflict dragged on. Even 
the requirements of interest on war loans reached before the end the 
huge sum of 51% billion marks (p. 119). And ultimately the great 
credit machine broke down under the impossible burdens placed upon it. 

The meaning of all this is clear enough. It was understood before 
the war by the leaders in every other nation. Great Britain made ur- 
precedented demands upon her taxpayers from the start. The United 
States was equally courageous. Even France, handicapped by a weak 
and obsolete tax system and with no love of taxes, did not turn her 
back upon taxation in the German fashion. It is impossible to believe 
that the German authorities were ignorant of these simple principles 
of war finance. It is at least difficult to believe that they would thus 
have staked their all upon one long chance unless compelled thereto by 
some other powerful consideration. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the explanation is to be found in the 
constitutional weakness of the imperial government in the matter of 
taxation, and Professor Rist brings the point out clearly (p. 121). 

When the empire was established, difficulty was experienced in find- 
ing for it a revenue system of sufficient magnitude and independence. 
The several states had already appropriated to themselves the most 
fruitful sources of revenue and, in spite of the important functions 
assigned to the new imperial goverment, the states were unwilling to 
make any material concessions. So the constitution marked out the 
financial boundary: direct taxation and industrial earnings to the 
states, indirect taxes to the empire. Deprived thus of the most effective 
sources of revenue, the empire has faced a continual struggle to make 
both ends meet. The states, the ancient stronghold of reaction and 
privilege, fought every move to strengthen the imperial finances at 
their expense. The empire was forced by growing expenses to cultivate 
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to the utmost the field of indirect taxes. Only twice was the empire 
permitted to invade the sacred domain of direct taxation. In 1906, 
the succession taxes were given over to the empire, and in 1913, with 
a boldness that should have advertised Germany’s war plans to the 
world, the Wehrbeitrag (extraordinary defense contribution) and the 
Vermoegenszuwachssteuer were established (p. 123). 

So Germany girded herself for war, seemingly prepared at every 
point, but with one fatal weakness in her armor, the inability to levy 
direct contribution upon the wealth and incomes of her people. With 
the public already restive under the burden of multiplied indirect taxes, 
with the states still obstinately defending their ancient monopoly of 
direct taxation, necessity pointed the path for the imperial govern- 
ment. Borrowing was the only recourse. 

To the American student this lesson is of especial interest, on account 
of our own similar experience. The Constitution of the United States 
virtually deprived the federal government of recourse to direct taxation 
through the rule that such taxes must be apportioned among the states 
according to their population. Up to the time of the Civil War, 
indeed, the government had failed to make effective use even of indirect 
taxation outside of customs duties on imports. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the financing of the Civil War, as of the War of 1812, 
grounded on the rocks of insufficient taxation. Direct taxes, under 
the Constitution rule, were tried and failed. A new system of indirect 
taxes did not get well started till near the war’s close. It is an in- 
teresting, though uncomfortable, exercise to speculate upon the prob- 
able fate of our national finances in the World War if the sixteenth 
amendment had not just in the nick of time led to the establishment 
of an efficient federal income tax. 

The imperial German budget during the war was divided into two 
parts, the extraordinary war budget, to be covered entirely by loans, 
and the ordinary budget, including interest, which it was hoped would 
be met by taxes. In spite of economy in other ordinary expenditures, 
the rapid growth of the interest charge soon made impossible the task 
of balancing the budget without asking any contribution from the tax- 
payer. But, in spite of alarming deficits, the original plan was not 
abandoned till 1917, with the resort to direct taxation in the form of 
the Kriegsteuer. Other taxes followed, which are described in detail 
by Professor Rist (pp. 125-136), but which must be passed over here. 
The change of policy came too late to save the day, already lost in the 
flood of paper money. The evidence as to the yield of taxes is obscure 
and conflicting. Professor Rist estimates that at the very outside the 
per capita burden of all taxes did not much more than double between 
1914 and 1918, during which period the imperial taxes were certainly 
not more than trebled. Considering the easy position of the German 
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taxpayer in 1914 and the depreciated currency in which the 1918 
figures are expressed, this is moderate indeed. 

For the future the most significant result of Germany’s tax ex- 
perience was the final triumph of the empire over the states. In the 
new Constitution, following the military debacle and the political rey- 
olution, we find the financial revolution accomplished. Henceforth 
the imperial government has sole authority in the field of direct taxa- 
tion, including the income tax, formerly the backbone of the state tax 
systems. And the railroads, once the chief source of industrial earn- 
ings, are likewise taken from the states and bestowed upon the imperial 
government. Henceforth the states and communes must occupy the 
position of financial dependence, supported by fixed shares in the great 
imperial direct taxes. 

From the beginning the German leaders looked forward to war indem- 
nities as the means by which the vanquished should pay the victor’s 
war costs, the réle of victor being of course played by Germany. In 
an interesting chapter devoted to this subject, Professor Rist sum- 
marizes the writings of various German authorities before and during 
the war, whose happy anticipations in 1915 were illustrated by the 
exclamation of Lamprecht and List: “It is a joy to be living in these 
times of ours.” To this the author remarks dryly that “since 1915 
the joy of living has considerably diminished in Germany” (p. 216). 

The most important part of this chapter is that which deals with the 
prospects of German reparation payments to France. On this topic 
Professor Rist speaks with such sound common sense and such clear 
understanding of economic principles that one could wish his book had 
more influence upon French public opinion. 

The futility of expecting a huge indemnity in gold is shown. Aside 
from a moderate stock of gold and foreign securities, Germany’s 
capital consists of her lands and buildings, her factories and mines. 
Even though title to these be given to the Allies, the capital itself is 
not physically removed. The titles are good only to the extent that 
the product of German industry is sufficient to pay interest and divi- 
dends. Only in German products can Germany pay an indemnity. 
And the Allies can receive payment in only two forms, either in 
German products or in bills of exchange on other countries to which 
German products have been sold. In either case Germany’s ability to 
pay is dependent upon her foreign trade. The “boycott” of German 
goods is incompatible with the collection of indemnity. The “economic 
war” may be a useful diplomatic weapon in time of war; it has no 
place after the enemy’s defeat except to serve the selfish interests of 
individuals. And this leads directly to the obvious conclusion that 
protectionism and indemnity can not work in double harness. The 
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absorption of this uncomfortable economic principle is one of the first 
steps necessary to the world’s economic recovery. 

The last chapter, “Since the Armistice,” and the appendix describing 
“Germany’s Financial Situation in July, 1920,” are interesting read- 
ing, in particular the discusson of the ambitious and courageous plans 
by which the ill-fated Erzberger hoped to restore financial order. This, 
however, is really part of another story, whose end is not yet in sight. 
Detailed review of Professor Rist’s discussion, already partly out of 
date, would not be worth while. The two outstanding features of 
Germany’s post bellum finances are the failure to balance the budget 
and the reckless issue of paper money. The budget for 1920, ac- 
cording to the official figures presented by Finance Minister Wirth 
to the National Assembly on April 26, 1920, showed expenditures of 
55 billion marks and receipts of 25 billions, an expected deficit of 30 
billions (pp. 276-8). A summary of the 1921 budget made in Decem- 
ber’ indicated total expenditure of 234 billion marks, revenues of 72 
billions, and a consequent deficit of 162 billions to be covered by loans. 
A preliminary estimate of the budget for 1922 made in February’ shows 
a deficit to be covered by credit operations amounting to the enor- 
mous sum of 183 billion marks. If past experience is any guide, this 
figure is very likely to be increased. 

As we should expect, the accompaniment of this deficit financing is 
reckless paper-money inflation. The circulation of Reichsbank notes 
before the war was less than two billion marks (1,890 million marks on 
July 23, 1914). At the close of hostilities the circulation was 1714 
billions (on November 7, 1918). During the next year this huge sum 
was doubled (35,698 million marks on December 31,1919). It doubled 
again in 1920 (68,805 million marks on December 31, 1920) and all 
but maintained the geometrical progression in 1921, the figure standing 
at 113,639 millions on December 31, 1921." On February 15, 1922, 
the sum of 115,755 millions had been reached.” The increase from two 
to sixteen billions during the war was impressive enough. But that was 
only a beginning. Scarcely more than three years of peace have 
witnessed an eightfold increase of the unprecedented figure of October, 
1918. The final chapter of Germany’s war finance is a record of un- 
balanced budgets and paper-money inflation. What the end will be 
remains to be seen. 


Frep Rocers 
Yale University. 


‘The Economist, Dec. 17, 1921, p. 1067. 
*Ibid., Feb. 18, 1922, p. 279. 
‘Ibid., Jan. 14, 1922, p. 62. 
*Ibid., Feb. 25, 1922, p. 427. 
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FOREIGN TRADING ZONES IN OUR SEAPORTS 
(Free Zones; Free Ports) 


A foreign trading zone is a section of a seaport established and 
equipped to facilitate the transhipment and reéxport trade. The 
operation of customs regulations and the supervision of customs 
officials, in our ports as at present constituted, hinders the free move- 
ment of goods simply transhipped at the port on their way from one 
foreign country to another. Still more do these factors hinder the 
repacking, reconditioning and mixing operations involved in the reéx- 
portation of goods that once enter our warehouses. 

The foreign trading zone is a part of the port surrounded by a 
customs barrier. In this section are piers and warehouses. Here, 
without customs supervision, ships can dock, discharge, load; and 
goods be transhipped or put into store, rehandled, and later exported. 
Only when the merchandise leaves the zone for the American interior, 
is it inspected and its duty assessed. These piers and warehouses are 
as little concern to the customs as if they were in Nassau. The zone 
is treated as it if were foreign territory. In it the freedom from 
customs supervision hastens the turn-around of ships, stimulates the 
transhipment and reéxport business, provides the basis for the develop- 
ment of an international consignment market as at London, increases 
the volume of the ocean-borne cargo to and from the port, and so 
improves its steamship services. The foreign trading zone is a neces- 
sary tool of the seaport in a protectionistic country if it desires to 
act as middleman handling traffic moving between foreign lands. 

The advocacy of foreign trading zones in our country is ten years 
old. It started with the “discovery” of the Hamburg Free Port, which 
had been in operation thirty years. Free ports were demanded here. 
The movement found opposition from the protectionists, who inter- 
preted the name free ports to mean the opening of entire ports like 
New York to the unrestricted entrance of foreign goods. The ad- 
vocates changed the name to free zones, indicating that only part of 
the port would be thus privileged. But free zones were still accused 
of being related to free trade. So the name free was dropped entirely 
and today the name is foreign trading zone. The term free zone is less 
unhandy and will be used herein. 

Most of what is said and written of free zones is based upon the 
operation of the Hamburg Free Zone before the war. The institution 
was invented in 1882; it arose as the solution of a crisis which in that 
year came upon the city-state of Hamburg. 

Although it had become a member of the German Empire, formed 
ten years earlier, Hamburg had never entered the German Customs 
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Union. Hamburg’s trade with Germany was no larger than its trade 
with the Baltic, a business that had its roots several centuries back. 
If Hamburg entered the German Customs Union, which in 1879 adopt- 
ed a high protective tariff, all goods landed at the port would then be 
subject to the payment of duties under the German tariff. No system 
of bonded warehouses or refunds of duties paid was deemed adequate 
to remove the handicaps which this customs procedure would place 
upon the transhipment and reéxport trade with the Baltic, precari- 
ously developed in competition with London. That is why Hamburg 
remained aloof from the German Customs Union. 

Bismarck wanted Hamburg in the Customs Union and he finally had 
his way. But it was not until Hamburg had developed a scheme for 
retaining the same advantages for her commerce and her transhipment 
that she had enjoyed before 1882. That scheme was the free zone. 
Bismarck allowed Hamburg to reconstruct her port as a free zone, 
and the Empire contributed forty million marks to the reconstruction. 
When the free zone was completed, it was the Port of Hamburg, com- 
prising over 1200 acres of land and water with a complete equipment 
of piers, sheds, cranes, warehouses, basins, railroads tracks and yards, 
roadways and manufacturing sites. The entire district was surround- 
ed by customs barriers. On the land, this barrier consisted of a stock- 
ade with openings for railroad tracks and roadways, guarded by 
customs officials. On the water, the barrier was a floating palisade 
with openings through which water-carriers might pass, likewise 
guarded by the customs. Nearly all of the free zone was on the left 
bank of the Elbe. The city of Hamburg itself was on the right bank 
and hence in the German Customs Union. 

The German customs officials had no more to say about what went 
on in the Hamburg Free Zone than they had to say about what went 
on in Long Island. In the free zone goods could be, with complete 
freedom, transhipped from one vessel to another for further carriage 
—all Hamburg lines found it to their advantage to be in the free zone. 
Or merchandise could be mixed, packed, cleaned, manipulated, and 
branded. It could be held in warehouse subject to the demands of 
markets at home or abroad. Even manufacturing in the free zone 
was permitted, though this never attained a large development save 
in shipbuilding and ship-supply industries such as biscuit factories. 
The point is that all these operations went on innocent of any customs 
interference, supervision, or regulation. 

When dutiable goods that had been landed in the free zone to be 
stored, handled, or manufactured were trucked across the river to 
Hamburg or forwarded inland by rail or river barge, they were assess- 
ed the standard German customs duties, whether they were raw ma- 
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terials or finished product Under the operation of the free zone the 
Empire lost nothing in the collection of revenue. Duties were collect- 
ed as soon as any goods were determined for German consumption and 
forwarded. But the process of assessing this revenue was concen- 
trated upon the few points of egress of the free zone, not dispersed 
over all the piers in the port, as is the case in this country, where 
customs officials descend upon every ship that enters, their meticulous 
procedure bringing expense and delay upon the discharging of the ship 
and the removal of its cargo from the pier. 

The British ports have not needed free zones because Great Britain 
has been a free trade country. No device was required to eliminate 
harassing British customs regulations. The free zone is not necessary 
for Great Britain. It was designed to enable a port in protectionistic 
Germany to compete on an equal footing with British ports in the 
transhipment and reéxportation trade. , 

During the European war there was much speculation regarding an 
increase of our proportion of the world’s trade after the conflict. 
There was also much talk of New York replacing London as the 
financial center of the world. This involves replacing her as inter- 
national middleman and the world’s consignment market for raw ma- 
terials. Merchants at once explained that our customs procedure 
interfered with any such development here. Investigations showed 
how Hamburg by means of the free zone had reconciled a high pro- 
tective tariff with a facility equal to England’s in the development of 
a consignment market and reéxport trade. 

In 1917 and 1918 the United States Tariff Commission held hear- 
ings throughout the country on the subject of free zones and rec- 
ommended to Congress that it pass permissive legislation authoriz- 
ing the creation of a f zone in each port of entry. Both Senate 
and House committees have held hearings on the subject, and in both 
branches of Congress there have been bills providing for such per- 
missive legislation at every session since 1918. 

There is no subject more earnestly and constantly discussed than 
the problem of increasing the volume of our oversea trade and supply- 
ing larger cargoes to the steamship lines originated by our new mer- 
chant marine. The free zone project is an attempt to increase our 
oversea trading in a direction in which it has been particularly de- 
ficient. It is interesting to examine just what a free zone would do 
for an American port, considering what free zones have done for ex- 
ports elsewhere, notably in Hamburg and Copenhagen. 

A free zone is usual .racterized as a facility designed to aid the 
reéxport trade. Th« nary, and perhaps most important, of the 


benefits which it confers upon a port is little mentioned in the Ameri- 
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can discussions of the subject. First of all, the freedom from customs 
supervision in a free zone hastens the unloading of ships and hence 
their turn-around. 

Customs regulations prescribe in minute detail the procedure to be 
followed by vessels entering or clearing at our ports. Penalties for 
failure to observe this procedure often fall heavily upon tramp cap- 
tains. Captains and agents of regular lines frequenting a port can 
reduce the initial delay to a few hours. A separate set of customs 
inspectors must be endured by each vessel. Only by taking out a bond 
and by paying double compensation for the overtime of the customs 
employees, is it possible to unload at night, or on Sundays and holi- 
days. And this permission to unload over hours, is given only to 
vessels that have been designated as common carriers by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

When dutiable merchandise has left the ship, it cannot be removed 
from the pier forthwith to make space for other cargo. It cannot be 
removed until it has been weighed, sampled, or gauged by the customs 
officials and until they have given permits for its removal. The con- 
gestion thus caused slows up the discharge of the steamer. The Tariff 
Commission heard much testimony of the handicap which the customs 
regulations place upon the economical use of the steamship piers. 

Contrast this procedure with what would happen to a ship in a free 
zone of an American port. The pilot would bring the vessel from the 
open sea to her berth at the free zone. Once thus berthed, the vessel 
would discharge by day or night, overside or on the pier, and there 
would be no limitation upon her hours of discharge, whether she were 
tramp or common carrier. Dutiable goods could discharge upon 
trailers and these be moved directly to the supporting warehouses back 
of the pier. The pier’s floor could be cleared as rapidly as the ship 
discharged. There would be an increase in the handling capacity of 
these berths compared with those outside the free zone. The turn- 
around of every ship there would be expedited. On the average, 60 
per cent of the operating cost of voyage lies in the terminal expenses. 
Reduce these largely by giving the ships better service in the free zone, 
and few lines could afford not to berth there, other things being equal. 

Another element that would make the free zone a desirable berthing 
place is that its facilities would be modern, in many cases a newly 
constructed port unit. In contradistinction to the old parts of the 
port, the piers would be of size adequate to take the large cargoes of 
modern liners and would all be served by a belt line connecting with all 
rail-carriers of the port. There would be modern freight-handling 
machinery to hasten the transfer between pier, shed, and vessel. There 
would be adequate supporting warchouses adjacent to the piers. This 
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latter facility is one whose absence is almost unexplainable in many 
American ports. At Baltimore and Philadelphia there are no ware- 
houses within a long distance of the oversea piers. There are none in 
New York, excepting at the great private ocean terminals at Long 
Island and Staten Island. So the free zone, furnishing the excuse for 
the construction of modern terminal units, will further cheapen and 
hasten the turn-around of vessels in the port. 

There has long been a superstition that our bonded warehouse sys- 
tem has sufficiently served our needs in the reéxport trade. <A mer- 
chant can place dutiable goods in such a warehouse, give the govern- 
ment a bond equal to double the duties assessable thereon, and pay 
duty on such goods only when he withdraws them from bond. If he 
sells them abroad, he can load them on a steamer and escape the pay- 
ment of any duty whatever. 

There are many things which a merchant would like to do, forbidden 
him under bonded warehouse regulations. For example, he is forbidden 
to alter the original package in which the goods were placed in bond. 
At the hearings before the Tariff Commission, a New York importer 
of Swiss laces told his experience. He imported his goods in heavy 
cases and had them in bond in New York. Making sales to South 
America, he desired to repack the goods in lighter covering, since they 
were to pass customs duties that were levied on the gross weight of the 
importation, package as well as goods. As this repacking was forbid- 
den in bonded warehouses in New York, he was obliged to forward his 
cases to a British West Indies port, where the repacking was per- 
formed. 

Before the war a large volume of Argentine tobacco went to the 
Hamburg Free Zone and was there sorted and repacked and reshipped 
back to South America, to United States and all parts of the world. It 
was impossible to get that business for New York because of the opera- 
tion of the bonded warehouse system. Tobacco as it comes from the 
Argentine is badly done up; it must be cleaned and repacked or it will 
rot. Our regulations forbid it being repacked in bond. If it is clear- 
ed—that is, if the customs duties are paid on it—it can be cleaned, 
repacked and exported, and a drawback collected from the government 
equal to 99 per cent of the duty paid. But the duty is paid on the 
gross weight of the tobacco brought in. The drawback is collected 
on the net weight sent out, the spoiled tobacco having been in the 
meantime thrown away, unfit to export. 

In the British ports, and in Hamburg before the war, there has 
always been a heavy reéxport trade based upon such operations as the 
mixing of teas and coffees, the cutting of wines, the packing and 
bottling of foreign goods under British and German brands, and their 
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subsequent reéxportation. The bonded warehouse system makes no 
provision for such operations. At the hearings regarding the free 
zone, American merchants testified as to various uses they would make 
of it, impossible now. It would be possible there to clean and improve 
grades of corn and coffee too low to be permitted importation into 
the country at the present time. They would not then come into the 
country ; they are not in this country until they cross the customs line. 
The lowest grades could be reéxported to Central American countries 
whose standards are less exacting than ours. Soya beans, pepper, 
matches, and gum from the Far East could likewise be graded and 
sent into the American interior or reéxported according to the condi- 
tions of the market. Rice could be cleaned, conditioned, and similarly 
disposed of. 

Somewhat different from the reéxportation trade is the tranship- 
ment trade: merchandise that does not pass through warehouses at 
all but simply moves in transfer from one ocean carrier to another at 
the port. Such transfer movements within a free zone would be con- 
ducted with greater freedom than attends these movements by means 
of bonded car, truck, or lighter within an American port today. 

Beyond doubt London’s rise as the great consignment market for 
the raw materials of the world was due largely to the fact that Great 
Britain was the chief manufacturing nation and hence the chief mar- 
ket for such materials, and to the fact that London was a money 
market able to finance the holding of this merchandise. These vital 
factors in the location of the consignment market at London might 
not have prevailed if the goods thus consigned had faced the pros- 
pect of being locked up in bonded warehouses upon arrival, subject 
to inspection only at the pleasure of the customs guard and forbidden 
rehandling. A necessary element in a consignment market is that 
merchants and buyers, domestic and foreign, shall have free disposi- 
tion over the merchandise therein. Free zones will create the basis for 
such a consignment market in this country. 

The technique of the London consignment market is well known. 
Many raw products of the colonial and the less developed countries 
come upon the market during a harvest period of from one to three 
months. Their consumption is spread over the entire year. Some- 
where they must be held during the period from production to con- 
sumption. British merchants, British financial power, British ship- 
owners, concentrated them at London, where they were graded and 
sold to all the world. The producer put his goods on board ship, 
cabled a London merchant or broker, drew on him for, say, 80 per cent 
of the current value of the merchandise, and received the balance upon 
sale. Thus there was concentrated in the warehouses of London a 
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large proportion of the world’s supply of Argentine and Australian 
wool, Egyptian and Indian cotton, East Indian and Brazilian rubber, 
rice from Indo-China, tea from Ceylon and China ; mahogany, ivory and 
palm oil from the West Coast of Africa. 

Every interest in Great Britain profited from the concentration of 
raw materials at London. British brokers, dealers, and banks made 
money from this international trade that passed through their hands. 
The British manufacturer got his pick of materials. He bought by 
direct inspection, not by description or grade. He bought in small 
quantities ; he had no necessity of carrying heavy stocks. He bought 
cheaper than his rivals abroad, for they paid his price plus the 
freight rate from England. 

The British shipowners profited by carrying these products to Eng- 
land, and again carrying them from England when they had been 
bought at the auctions of the consignment market by purchasers from 
foreign lands. Great Britain enjoyed a better equipment of ocean ser- 
vices, because of its consignment market and its reéxport trade. More 
ships were required to bring the materials inbound to England than 
if they had been bringing only English supplies. More ships sailed 
outbound from England because the cargo that offered was not only 
England’s products, but also these reéxports from other lands. 

The volume of Great Britain’s reéxports, before the war, averaged 
20 per cent of her domestic exports. In 1913 her domestic exports 
were £525,254,000; reéxports were £109,567,000. That is, Great 


Britain as an international middleman contributed one fifth as much 
to the total volume of trade as did Great Britain as a producer. That 
proportion was maintained in 1919, but in 1920 the enormous spurt 


of British domestic exports set a pace too rapid for reéxports, whose 
proportion dropped from 1: 5 to 1: 6. In 1919 Great Britain’s domestic 
exports amounted to £798,635,000. “Foreign and colonial” exports 
amounted to £164,749,000. In 1920 the domestic exports were 
£1,335,569,000 ; the reéxports, £222,405,000. 

Great Britain’s statistics of her exports to us show how largely her 
trade with us consists of reéxports from other lands. In 1919 (latest 
figures) she sent us £33,913,000 of domestic British products. Her 
exportation to us of “foreign and colonial” products amounted to 
£31,600,000. ‘The leading items of these reéxports to us were rubber, 
£6,790,000; cotton, £5,906,000; hides and skins, £4,285,000; wool, 
£2,832,000. The few available 1920 figures show that Great Britain 
in that year sent us £15,640,000 of cotton, £6,310,000 of wool, 
£6,890,000 of rubber. 

Our own figures of reéxportation seem rather insignificant in com- 
parison. In the fiscal year 1914, our reéxports amounted to $35,000- 
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000, out of a total export trade of $2,365,000,000. The reéxports 
were thus about 1.5 per cent of the total. In the calendar year 1919, 
our reéxports had risen to $170,000,000, which was slightly over 2 
per cent of the total exports of $7,920,000,000. In the calendar 
year 1920, our reéxports of $148,000,000, were well under 2 per 
cent of our total exports of $8,229,000,000. All this time Great 
Britain’s reéxports have remained about 20 per cent of her domestic 
exports. No sign here that we are replacing her as the financial and 
commercial center of the world. 

Our transhipment trade is included in the caption “in-transit and 
transhipment trade” in the government figures. If we subtract from 
the total of these figures the merchandise moving to or from Canada 
(in transit) the remainder is the true transhipment trade. Such sub- 
traction decimates the figures. Our transhipment trade thus ascer- 
tained amounted to $21,000,000 in 1914, $44,000,000 in 1918, 
$44,000,000 in 1919, and $76,000,000 in 1920. 

The question arises whether a reconsignment market could not de- 
velop in an American port without the creation of free zones. It could 
if the raw materials which are the subject of such a market were duty 
free. But many of the most important of these materials are subject 
to duty; among them wool, rice, hides and skins. Only the abolition 
of customs control, as in a free zone, can provide for these articles 
the basis of a consignment market in freedom in grading, cleaning, 
reconditioning, mixing, inspecting. 

The opponents of free zones contend that the United States has not 
the strategic location of Hamburg or Copenhagen with respect to 
adjacent foreign countries. These ports lie across the through routes 
between oversea and lands on the Baltic or in the European interior. 
It is an act of stopping-in-transit for Hamburg to hold and distrib- 
ute merchandise moving in this trade. For goods to be warehoused 
in American ports, and thence reéxported, would mean an unnatural 
diversion of through routes. But if there is not a saving, a com- 
mercial advantage, in the use of American free zones, they will not be 
used. Our unstrategic location with respect to the reéxport trade is 
more apparent than real. A glance at the Great Circle routes used 
by ships shows that our North Atlantic ports have, with respect to 
the trade between Europe and the West Indies and the Caribbean, 
a position comparable with that of Hamburg with respect to the trade 
between the Baltic and oversea. We too have adjacent countries on 
the same continent whose trade we should like to handle: Canada and 
Mexico. 

It is contended that free zones will facilitate the entrance of Euro- 
pean manufactures into our market by providing them with convenient 
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duty-free storage, whence they can promptly be forwarded into our 
interior or sent to ruin our trade with adjacent countries. Free zones 
will promote commerce at the expense of manufacturing. There is 
truth in this argument. Yet Europe will export to us and to nearby 
American countries, free zones or no free zones. That is, Europe 
will thus export or she will die. If her exports to other American 
countries can be intercepted in our free zones, our merchants, bankers 
and shipowners can profit from the trade. In the reverse direction, 
the free zone will intercept raw materials and foodstuffs going to 
Europe. Europe’s industrial recovery will require much American 
financial aid. It is not hard to imagine such aid in connection with 
the shipment of merchandise to the New York free zone, for storage 
and disposal as the market dictates. 

Some free zone opponents take the position that free zones are not 
needed and would not be used; others hold that they would be used 
and would injure our export trade. Both contentions are probably 
wrong. Free zones would be used; they would not largely injure our 
export trade; rather they would aid in the creation of a new form of 
export trade, now lacking. 

If Congress passes the permissive legislation, the realization of free 
zones need not await the construction of new port terminals. The 
Government Army War Bases in various Atlantic and Gulf ports, have 
been or are being turned over to public corporations for commercial 
use. Each of these bases is a self-contained unit of piers and ware- 
houses. It need only be surrounded by a fence to become a free zone. 
Army bases ideally suitable for such use exist at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston and New Orleans. At some of these 
a free zone can go into operation within a few weeks after the bill 
becomes law. 

The experiment is worth trying. The most recent bills in Congress 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to grant to a public corporation 
in each port of entry the right, at its own expense, to establish a 
foreign trading zone, wherein merchandise may “be brought into a zone 
and there stored, exhibited, broken up, repacked, assembled, distrib- 
uted, refined, cleaned, mixed with foreign or domestic merchandise or 
otherwise manipulated and reéxported.” The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is to assign to the zone the necessary customs officials and guards. 
The established duties are to be collected on all merchandise brought 
inland from the zone. No persons are allowed to reside there except 
those officials whose resident presence is deemed necessary by the 
Secretary of Commerce. No retail trade is to be conducted within the 
zone. The privilege of manufacturing within the free zone, contained 
in the earlier bills, is omitted in this one. The advantage of the manu- 
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facturing privilege, of course, is that it enables a plant to work im- 
ported raw materials into a product for export without the difficul- 
ties and red tape that now beset manufacturers who pay duties on such 
imported raw materials and attempt to collect drawbacks upon ex- 
portation. However, few American manufacturers could afford to 
locate in the free zone. On all products seeking the American mar- 
ket they would, on passing the customs line, pay the high duty on 
finished products, while their rivals inland would pay the lower duty 
on imported raw materials. 

In the fog of discussion as to means of improving our foreign trad- 
ing position, the free zone looms up like a beacon. 


Epwin J. Cuiapp. 
New York City. 
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COMMUNICATION 
Grain Standardization 


The American Economic Review for June, 1921, contains a short 
article on Grain Standardization, part of a paper read at Atlantic City, 
December 29, 1920, by Mr. H. Bruce Price. There is one aspect of grain 
standardization that this does not examine though it may have been covered 
in a part of the paper that was not published. In a general way there 
is a presumption that the grain that is graded as of the highest quality 
according to the standards of inspection is really the best suited for eco- 
nomic use. Now this is not necessarily true. Wheat that may have all the 
external appearances of being of the first quality may yet be lacking in 
the vitality that will make it actually a first-class milling commodity. The 
subtle influences of climate and soil composition may give the kernel hard- 
ness, color, fullness, weight—in short, may endow it with all the appear- 
ances that would commonly be taken as the indicia of quality. Yet quality 
may be lacking. Nor is this peculiar. A moment's reflection will remind 
one that the finest looking apple of a particular variety may not equal in 
its distinctive excellencies a less handsome specimen of the same variety 
grown under different conditions. Wheat offers a parallel illustration. 

The significance of this fact has been revealed in the laboratories that 
are becoming a recognized adjunct of the larger milling establishments. 
The great milling companies are finding it pays them to have made a careful 
analysis of the wheat that comes from different districts of a supply 
territory, in order to guide more successfully their buying policy. In 
certain mills by carefully compiled card-index systems kept through a 
number of years these companies are able to form very definite conclusions 
as to the actual quality of wheat grown in certain districts, no matter what 
official grade may be placed upon it. The result is that grain from some 
districts sells at a premium, even though its technical grade would not 
appear to warrant it. Buyers are sent into this territory or the cars are 
“spotted” in the railway yards at inspection centers and selected for 
purchase. On the other hand carloads from other districts are given a 
wide berth. They are sold on their official grading but they pass on to the 
export market or go to mills less alert or less scientific in the management 
of their business. 

The wider aspects of this economic classification working beneath the 
official system open up problems too fundamental to be dealt with in a 
short note, however worthy they may be of consideration. (1) As yet I 
do not think there is any ground for complacency as to the efficiency 
of the methods of grain standardization. The system is too crude, is 
necessarily rough and ready, and does not get close enough to the essential 
value-creating element in the grain. (2) If in any really large degree the 
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milling companies are combing the officially graded supplies and selecting 
therefrom the best for their own mills, what about the quality of grain 
that is exported from the American continent? Must not its repute suffer? 
Parenthetically, I may add that I am not in a position to estimate the 
extensiveness of the practice. There is no doubt that it takes place. 
(3) How far are official standards reflected in the value of wheat lands? 
Values in certain districts rest largely upon the ability of the soil to 
produce year after year wheat of the first quality according to official 
classification. Yet this particular wheat may be lacking in the best qualities 
for which it is intended to be used. Factitious values in wheat lands may 
be.created by imperfect methods of classification. 


D. A. MacGrispon. 
The University of Alberta. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Risk, Uncertainty and Profit. By Franx H. Kyicut. Hart Schaff- 
ner and Marx Prize Essays, XX XI. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1921. Pp. xiv, 381. $3.00.) 

The chief contribution which Professor Knight makes to the stock 
of ideas current in economic theory is a distinction between “risk” and 
“uncertainty.” The term risk as commonly used 
really covers two things which,.......... in their causal relations to the 
phenomena of economic organization, are categorically different.......... 
The essential fact is that “‘risk’’ means in some cases a quantity susceptible 
of measurement, while at other times it is something distinctly not of this 
character.......... a measurable uncertainty, or “risk” proper,.......... 
is so far different from an unmeasurable one that it is not in effect an 
uncertainty at all (pp. 19, 20) 


This distinction between uncertainties that can and that can not be 
measured Professor Knight raises to high theoretical importance by a 
clever exposition of pure economics. Note the steps in his argument: 

Economics is the study of a particular form of organization of human 
want-satisfying activity... called free enterprise or the competitive 
system (p. 9). 

The primary attribute of competition...... is the “tendency” to eliminate 
profit or loss, and bring the value of economic goods to equality with their 
cost. ...... But in actual society, cost and value only “tend” to equality; 
Eyre they are usually separated by a margin of “profit,” positive or 
negative (pp. 18, 19). 

The fundamental difference between “the perfect competition of 
theory and the remote approach to it which is made by the actual 
competition of, say, twentieth-century United States” is the absence 
in the first case and the presence in the second case of uncertainty, 
properly defined. Hence the dominating importance of this concept 
for economic theory. Along with the characteristics which differentiate 
the world of pure theory from the world of experience, uncertainty 
supplies the explanations of interest and profits. 

Anyone acquainted with the exposition of economic theory from 
Jevons and Clark to Wicksteed and Schumpeter can forecast the course 
of the discussion which follows. First comes the “analytical con- 
struction of a perfectly competitive society” (p. 174). Then the 
suppositions in this construction which diverge from “real life” are 
modified or dropped one by one. Of course most of the time-honored 
issues of economic theory come up for comment in the course of the 
journey, and on each of them the writer has something to say—some- 
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thing which must be classified and catalogued by the erudite sojourn- 
ers in this land of speculation. As chapter succeeds chapter, 
the sophisticated reader gains a pleasant sense of traversing familiar 
country with a guide who has found new by-paths and who selects a 
novel pausing-point from which to survey each of the well-known land- 
scapes. And Professor Knight has the merit, common among “pure 
theorists,” of always knowing where he is and telling where he is going 
next. As he says in the preface, this book “represents an attempt 
to state the essential principles of the conventional economic doctrines 
more accurately, and to show their implications more clearly, than 
has previously been done. That is, its object is refinement.” 

Whether this characterization will excite or deaden interest depends 
upon the make-up of the reader. But even those who prefer a very 
different type of economic theory should taste the book before putting 
it aside. For the distinction between risk and uncertainty is not less 
valid to the realistic economist than to the pure theorist. Moreover, 
Professor Knight plays the dialectical game with delightful skill. His 
book is thoroughly organized as a whole, well written in detail, and 
not over long. It is the fresh work of a young man of marked ability 
who has profited by the teaching of Alvin Johnson, Allyn Young, 
Herbert Davenport, and Maurice Clark—a young man interested 
in economic history and philosophy, and one who has had the self- 
control to rewrite his disquisition twice before going to press. Anyone 
who wishes to see what can still be accomplished in economics along 
the conventional lines of pure theory will scarcely find a better or 
pleasanter sample to study. And anyone who wishes himself to culti- 
vate pure theory will find here abundant provocation of the sort he 
likes. With a little ingenuity he can make as many occasions for 
differing from Knight’s “rigorous thinking” (p. vii) as Knight makes 
for differing from Clark and Fisher, Fetter and Davenport. 

Westey C. MircHe 


The Ricardian Rent Theory in Early American Economics. By 
Joun Roscoz Turner. (New York: New York University Press. 
1921. Pp. xix, 201.) 

Professor Turner has examined critically the economic writings of 
Raymond, Everett, Phillips, McVickar, Cooper, Newman, Wayland, 
Vethake, Cordoza, Tucker, Carey, Bowen, Bascom, Amasa Walker, 
Perry, and some lesser economists. He has explored a mine of interest- 
ing contributions which has been practically neglected by American 
economists of this generation. And this neglect of their own by the 
American economists has resulted in a similar neglect on the part of 
foreign economists. Gide and Rist, in their History of Economic 
Doctrines, mention only four of the fifteen economists whose writings 
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Turner discusses in detail. And even in these instances there is usually 
a bare reference to the name of the economist, the work of Carey alone 
receiving extensive consideration. For example, Dr. Neill’s work on 
Raymond is mentioned in a footnote(p. 277). But Gide and Rist 
do not credit Raymond with sole responsibility for the inspiration of 
List’s national system of political economy. Similarly, McVickar is 
mentioned on page 349 as quoted by Seager. A footnote on page 550 
indicates a reference made to Amasa Walker by F. A. Walker. Except- 
ing for the theories of Carey, Gide and Rist ignore the work of the 


early American economists 
Even Haney, in his History of Economic Thought, refers to only 


eight of the fifteen economists in question. And the majority of these 
are mentioned only incidentally, Carey again being the only one 
selected for detailed discussion. Raymond is barely mentioned (p. 239, 
297) ; Everett’s book is listed in a bibliography (p. 211); Wayland’s 
name is given as one of the writers in a specific period (p. 514) ; Bowen, 
Amasa Walker and Perry are named as critics of the law of diminishing 
returns and of the Malthusian theory of population (p. 511, n). 
Bowen is named as one of those influenced by Carey (p. 249) and as a 
professor at Harvard (p. 516). Perry, along with Walker and Bas- 
com, is called a product of the Civil War period (p. 514) and is 
referred to as a professor at Williams (p. 516). All in all, the early 
American economists have not received adequate study either by the 
European or by the American economists. Had Professor Turner 
done nothing more than focus attention on these contributions, in- 
teresting alike for their historical bearing and for the keenness of the 


analyses, his work would have justified itself. 
In his introduction to Turner’s book, Professor Fetter explains this 


neglect of the early economists on the ground that the learning of the 
economists in America suffered by contrast with that of their English 
contemporaries and also because of the “dominance of Ricardian 
economics in America” (p. vill). 

Professor Turner gives an explanation for the tardy development 
of economics as a science in America as contrasted with its earlier 
scientific formulation in England. Our institutions of learning em- 
phasized the classics in their curricula and our public men centered 
their attention mainly upon the tariff, currency, and political issues 
to the neglect of economics as a science (p. 5). Further, the severe 
industrial problems which gave rise to the study and development of 
economics as a science in England were not present in America where 


prosperity and an outward look featured the life of the people. The 
question of distribution was, therefore, not such a vital one in America 
as in England (p. 4.) 
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In his introductory chapter Turner subjects the Ricardian theory 
toa critical analysis. Ricardo, he holds, approached the rent problem 
through his theory of value, a labor-cost theory. This necessarily 
forced him to exclude rent from the elements constituting cost and led 
to the view of rent as a surplus, a theory which Turner does not 
accept. ‘Turner approaches rent through the capitalization process 
and regards all cultivated land as valuable and thus as rent-bearing 
(p. 12). He classifies land as one of the forms in which capital is 
invested, in this respect placing himself definitely with that group of 
modern economists which has rejected the classical trilogy. 

Ricardo’s rent theory, according to Turner, is obscured by his 
shifting from commodity rent to money rent and by a confusion of 
the individual and the national points of view (p. 18). But the whole 
Ricardian analysis is to be explained by the industrial conditions of 
England at the time he wrote. Ricardo was influenced by his desire 
to make out a case against the landlord class. He based his analysis 
upon historical diminishing returns. Carey, on the other hand, held 
a dynamic view as opposed to the static one of Ricardo. Thus there 
was really no clash between the two; they merely posited different 
conditions, and it is not true, as commonly held, that Carey rejected 
the Ricardian theory. Carey’s problem was simply one of propor- 
tionality (p. 140). 

In like manner, Turner holds that Amasa Walker in his rejection of 
the Malthusian theory of population was assuming a dynamic state, 
whereas Malthus was reasoning from a static point of view (p. 173). 
Turner rejects the prevailing opinion that Walker accepted the 
Ricardian rent theory and shows that the former considered land 
as one form of capital (p. 177). 

In general, Turner explains the rejection of the Malthusian and the 
Ricardian theories by the peculiar economic conditions in the newer 
country. Here population was the scarce factor and land was the 
one present in bountiful supply. The economic view of America was 
one of optimism and prosperity; that of England one of economic 
ills and pessimism. The outstanding conclusion which one derives 
from an examination of Professor Turner’s book is that the economists 
in any country usually reflect in their theories the environment in which 
they live. The book might well have been called “an economic inter- 
pretation of economic theory.” 

To the reviewer it appears that the title of the book does not indicate 
clearly the scope of the work. True, it is a critical examination of the 
Ricardian rent theory, but it is something more than that. The em- 
phasis is placed on rent but the author subjects to critical analysis 
the other economic doctrines held by the men whose works are studied. 
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The biographical notes given in the case of each economist furnish a 
background on which his theories stand out in bold relief. In so far 
as his own views are concerned, Professor Turner takes here the same 
position which he championed in his Introduction to Economics, a book 
in which he shows himself to be a representative of that American 
school of economists some of the outstanding members of which are 
Professors Irving Fisher, Fetter, and Davenport. The book is a real 
contribution to economic literature and, it is to be hoped, will act as a 
stimulus for further studies in which the other cardinal principles of 
the early American economists will be considered in detail. 


Crype FisHer. 
Wesleyan University. 


NEW BOOKS 


Birncx, L. V. The theory of marginal value. Studies in economics and 
political science, no. 63, London School of Economics and Political 
Science. (London: Routledge. New York: Dutton. 1922. Pp. viii, 
351. 14s.) 


Bovcke, O. F. The development of economics 1750—1900. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1921. Pp. 348.) 
The value of an historical survey of the theories concerning some par- 


ticular economic problem has often been demonstrated, most notably in 
Béhm-Bawerk’s great work. As background to such special studies the 
student needs a general view of the development of the principal schools 
of economic thought and the relations between them. For this, however, 
principles of selection and arrangement are not easily determined, and 
none have been consistently followed in the general histories of economics. 
Indeed the standpoints and specific doctrines of every important period, 
in their diversity, defy classification. 

Professor Boucke has achieved some unity by putting forward the 
philosophical and psychological preconceptions of the different systems 
of economic thought and his book merits attention on that account. It 
treats not of “individual writers or small groups of them,” but of “cur- 
rents of thought as a whole,” the entire development from 1750 to 1900 
being considered under four heads—Naturalism, Utilitarianism, Hibs- 
torism, and Marginism. ‘The reduction to four groups is something of a 
tour de force and strict adherence to it could obviously not be achieved. 
Thus, in the chapters on Naturalism, it became necessary to treat of 
Adam Smith apart from the Physiocrats. His inclusion under Naturalism 


brings him nearer to the Physiocrats than to the classical school of 
English economists and there are some things to be said for this grouping. 
But would it not have been better to give him a chapter to himself? In 


the chapter on Utilitarianism there is of necessity mention of a consider- 
able number of writers who are not utilitarians and who follow inde- 
pendent lines of thought. Under Historism we have a discussion of both 
Collectivism (in a very broad sense) and the Historical School proper. 
It would seem wiser to take the collectivists by themselves, to differ- 
entiate more clearly between the earlier and the later historical schools, 
and perhaps also to give a separate treatment of the Romantic school, 
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whose significance in the history of German economics is beginning to 
attract attention. 

The book touches on too many problems to be summarized within the 
bounds of a review. Professor Boucke allows himself so little space 
for his wide survey of economic systems and their philosophical back- 
grounds that it is impossible for him to satisfy the critical reader. Vague 
generalizations, indeed, are pretty well avoided, but in the effort to make 
condensed and yet explicit statements, our author becomes cryptic. That 
he can write clearly and forcibly appears when he forgets the limits 
imposed on himself and allows his discourse to expand. He has obviously 
matter for a good book of more than twice the size of the one which he 
has written. Unlike most writers he might be counselled to amplify 
‘rather than contract. 


G. A. Kieene. 
Trinity College. 


Bovett, C. Legons de sociologie sur l’évolution des valeurs. (Paris: 
Lib. Armand Colin. 1922. Pp. xv, 287. 7 fr.) 


ConrapD, J. Leitfaden zum Studium der politischen Oekonomie. Part I, 
Nationalékonomie. Second edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1921. Pp. viii, 
137. 9M.) 


Evir, L. D. Principles of the new economics. (New York: Crowell. 1922. 
Pp. 550. $2.75.) 


Epricu, E. Die philosophischen Grundlagen der Nationalékonomie. (Mu- 
nich: Résl. 1921. Pp. 138. 10M.) 


Ferrer, F. A. Modern economic problems. Vol. II. Second edition, re- 
vised. (New York: Century. 1922. Pp. 611. $2.75.) 


Giwpines, F. H. Studies in the theory of human society. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1922. Pp. vi, 808. $3.) 


Gonnarp, R. Histoire des doctrines économiques de Platon a4 Quesnay. 
(Paris: Nouvelle Lib. Nationale. 1922.) 


Hecnut, J. S. The real wealth of nations, or a new civilization and its 
economic foundations. (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co. 
1921. Pp. x, 350. $2.40.) 

In two ways this book resembles the famous work the name of which is 
paraphrased in the title: first, the author begins with a foundation laid 
in the eighteenth century and virtually constructs thereupon a completely 
new system of economics; second, a goal is fixed toward which most of 
the reasoning leads. However, the trend of Mr. Hecht’s argument is 
exactly opposite to that followed by Adam Smith; for while “The Father 
of Political Economy” sought to demonstrate the superiority of laissez 
faire over all other systems, and especially the advantages of freedom 
of trade, Mr. Hecht believes strongly in regulating almost every phase 
of economic activity and, most of all, in controlling foreign trade and 
exchange. 

Throughout the book, orthodox economic theory is roundly condemned. 
Economics is treated as a branch of ethics, and the book is devoted to de- 
scribing what ought to be done under each set of circumstances mentioned. 
Values based upon supply and demand are denounced as unethical, 
and, as a substitute, Mr. Hecht would compel all exchanges to be 
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made upon the basis of relative costs as measured in terms of days’ 
supplies of necessaries consumed by the workers during the process of 
production. Much stress is laid upon the distinction between neces- 
saries and luxuries; also upon the difference between skilled and unskilled 
labor. All advance in civilization is ascribed to the superior skill of some 
of the workers, especially the entrepreneurs. It is contended that a 
nation’s economic policy should be so framed as to strengthen industries 
employing much skilled labor and to protect the reserves of national 
resources. 

The author seems to have taken pains to include in his creed as many as 
possible of the popular theories which orthodox economists believe to be 
exploded fallacies. Trade is placed without the pale of production and 
merchants are therefore considered to be annoying parasites—though 
withal somewhat necessary. “Intrinsic” values are deemed to be un- 
changeable qualities of commodities. Most problems of population as 
well as those of money and finance are lightly waved aside as unworthy 
of serious consideration. The book is characterized throughout by broad 
assertions supported by relatively little evidence. The theory evolved 
gives the impression of having been woven by a very loose process of 
reasoning from a warp consisting of newspaper and street-corner eco- 
nomics and ethics and a woof composed of hazy impressions garnered from 
the writings of various economists. The conclusions based upon this 
quality of principles necessarily fail to convince the reader of their 
validity. 

Such strength as the book possesses lies in the fact that it contains 
many good illustrations of accepted economic truths and that it empha- 
sizes such fundamental ideas as the necessity of maintaining production 
and of conserving natural resources. 

Wittrorp I. Kina. 


Hosnuovuse, L. T. The elements of social justice. (London: Allen & 
Unwin. 1922. Pp. ix, 208.) 

Hussuein, J. C. Work, wealth and wages. (Chicago: Matre & Co. 1921. 
Pp. xiii, 159.) 

Kiexuorer, W. H. An outline of the elements of economics. Fourth re- 


vised edition. (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. 135. 
$1.25.) 


Lavuck, W. J. Economics and human welfare. Address before conference 
on governmental efficiency. (Richmond: Virginia League of Women 
Voters. 1921. Pp. 11.) 


Mager, J. D. Problems in economics. (New York: Scribner’s. 1922. 
$2.50.) 


Maticu, H. Die Entwicklung der vergleichenden Wirtschaftstheorie. 
(Essen: G. D. Baedeker. 1921. Pp. viii, 69. 14 M.) 

Moetier, H. Die socialiékonomische Kategorie des Wertes. (Vienna: 
Franz Deuticke Verlag. 1922. Pp. 100. 25 M.) 

Moxersee, R. Principles of comparative economics. Two vols. (London: 
King. 1921. Pp. 364; 452. 15s; 18s.) 


Park, R. E. and Burerss, E. W. Introduction to the science of sociology. 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1921. Pp. xxi, 1040. $4.50.) 
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This book of readings, skilfully woven together by introductory and 
interpretative passages, will prove a welcome aid to those called upon to 
administer general sociology to the undergraduate. It presents an 
abundance of interesting material grouped under the titles, Human nature, 
Society and the group, Isolation, Social contacts, Social interaction, 
Social forces, Competition, Conflict, Accommodation, Assimilation, Social 
control, Collective behavior, Progress. Most of it is drawn not from 
literature labelled “sociology,” but from the writings of specialists in 
other fields and particularly from the investigators and observers of 
psychological phenomena. One almost gets the impression that soci- 
ologists let other people do the work and merely contribute an impressive 
and suggestive terminology. The editors are members of the depart- 
ment of sociology of the University of Chicago. 


G. A. KLEeene. 


Puetps, F. W. and Myrick, J. B. Utilitarian economics; a series of fifty 
utilitarian values. (Seattle, Wash.: School of Utilitarian Economics, 826 
Seaboard Bldg. 1921. Pp. 261. $2.) 


von Puitippovicn, E. and Somary, F. Grundriss der politischen Oekonomie. 
Vol. II, Volkswirtschaftspolitik. Part II. Tenth edition revised. (Tiibin- 
gen: Mohr. 1921. Pp. 343. 75 M.) 


Roserts, G. E., editor. Economics for executives. (New York: Ameri- 
can Chamber of Economics, Inc. 1921.) 


Setieman, E. R. A. Principles of economics, with special reference to 
American conditions. Ninth edition revised. (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Pp. liv, 711. $3.) 

This volume is substantially a reprint of the eighth edition, published 
in 1919. Chapters and paragraphs in the table of contents are identical 
and the paging has been preserved. The work of revision has been 
limited to an extension of some charts and tables of statistics to cover the 
intervening two years. Considering the intensity of student and public 
interest, the stimulating character of the materials involved, and the 
supreme importance of a correct apprehension of the issues, it seems 
deeply regrettable that the widely popular text is, as yet, so slightly 
affected by the events of the Great War. 


C. E. P. 


Simpson, K. Economics for the accountant. (New York: Appleton. 1921. 
Pp. xi, 206. $2.) 

The accountant and the economist deal with substantially the same 
data, though from different perspectives and for different purposes. The 
economist views things mainly from the broader social aspect, but the 
accountant is interested for the most part in facts as they affect the 
individual employer or entrepreneur. Necessarily, the accounant’s use- 
fulness will be greatly handicapped unless he has a thorough under- 
standing of the functioning of the economic system of which his concern 
is part. 

An attempt is made in this brief text to summarize for the benefit of 
the accountant the general principles of economics. As far as it goes 
it does very well in outlining the subject-matter and pointing out the 
fundamentals. However, as might be expected from such a short treatise, 
much to be desired has been left undone or covered only to a very limited 
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degree. For instance, distribution has been covered in twelve pages, 
rent as a cost item in two pages, depreciation as a cost item in three 
pages, good-will in three pages, valuation of capital goods in six pages, 
and taxation in nine pages 

M. J. Suuerve. 


Tavussia, F. W. Pring ple s of economics. Vol. II. Third revised edition. 
(New York: Macmillan 1921. Pp. 576.) 


Von Kocn, F. M. On the theories of free trade and protection: a survey 
and a criticism. (London: King. 1922. Pp. 34. Is.) 


Property, its duties and rights historically, philosophically and religiously 
regarded. Essays by various writers with an introduction by the Bisnop 
oF Oxrorp. New edition. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 
243. $2.) 


Economic History and Geography 
NEW BOOKS 


Auzona, E. Some French contemporary opinions of the Russian Revolu- 
tion of 1905. Columbia University studies in history, economics, and 
public law, vol. C, no. 2. (New York: Longmans Green. 1921. Pp. 
117.) 


Bapeton, E. C. F. Les monnaies grecques; apergu historique. (Paris: 
Payot. 1921. Pp. 160. 4 fr.) 


Biwou, H. and others. Les conséquences de la guerre. Conferences organ- 
ized by the society of former pupils of l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 1921. Pp. 189. 7 fr.) 


Boissonape, B. The travail dans |’Europe chrétienne au moyen age. (Paris: 
Lib. Félix Alean. 1921. 18 fr.) 


Branp, R. H. War and national finance. (New York: Longmans Green. 
1921. Pp. xii, 287. $5.) 

Brinckmeyer, H. Hugo Stinnes. Translated by A. B. Kuttner. (New 
York: Huebsch. 1921. Pp. ix, 150. $1.50.) 

Contains chapters on the Mining Trust and the Electro Mining Trust. 
Final two chapters are entitled “Stinnes and the socialization of in- 
dustries” and “The significance of Stinnes in German economic develop- 
ment.” 


Bryce, J. International relations. Eight lectures delivered in the United 
States in August, 1921. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xii, 275. 
2.50.) 

Lecture III, entitled “Non-political influences affecting international 
relations,’ discusses commercial and economic interests, as, for example, 
international trade, tariff, fishery rights, international] finance. 

Ernst, R. Die Eingliederung der vertriebenen Elsass-Lothringer in das 
deutsche Wirtschaftsleben im Augenblick seines Tiefstandes. (Berlin: 
Vereinigung Wissenschaftlicher Verleger. 1921. Pp. viii, 187. 20M.) 


Fisner, O. P. Autobiography of Orrin Paul Fisher, banker and financier. 
(San Francisco: San Francisco Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. vii, 347.) 
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Fournier, J. La Chambre de Commerce de Marseille et ses représentants 
permanents @ Paris 1599-1875. (Marseilles: Barlatier. 1920. Pp. 334.) 


Futier, W. D. American industries. (New York: Macmillan. 1922.) 


Gitpert, B. Old England, a God’s-eye view of a village. (London: 
Collins. 1922. 20s.) 


Harper, W. H., editor. Chicago, a history and forecast. (Chicago: Chicago 
Assoc. of Commerce. 1921. Pp. 256.) 


Hazarp, B. E. The organization of the boot and shoe industry in Massa- 
chusetts before 1875. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press. 1921. 
Pp. x, 293. $3.50.) 

The author has made a careful study of the genesis and development 
of the boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts to 1875. An interesting 
feature of the volume, imposed upon the author for want of printed 
material, is the record of oral sources obtained from some thirty or more 
persons born from eighty to one hundred years ago, all of whom were 
engaged at one time or another in the shoe business. In addition, Miss 
Hazard had access to record and account books, as well as to the custom- 
ary range of newspapers and histories. The adequacy of these sources, 
and the care in the treatment of the material, render the volume a valuable 
contribution to the history of one of our most important industries. An 
appendix, covering upwards of half the volume, contains extracts from a 
number of inaccessible sources. The history of the industry is traced 
in order through the various phases of home and handicraft manufacture, 
and in the domestic and factory stages. A final chapter is devoted to 
The Human Element in the Boot and Shoe Industry. 

According to the author, the information gathered in her research seems 
to confirm “inductively and with definite evidence of the transitions, the 
stages of evolution set forth by Karl Biicher,” with the qualification that 
“although the stages are distinct as to characteristics and essential 
features, they are not so as to time, for overlaps and survivals occur.” 
Apparently there were two phases of the home stage, namely, purely 
home-made boots and itinerant cobbler’s work. Likewise, the handicraft 
stage is marked by two phases, namely, bespoke work, and extra-sale 
work. These features are studied in connection with the development of 
the industry in New England towns. 

Three phases are noted in the domestic stage. The first, covering the 
years from 1760 to 1810, is the putting-out system. The second, dating 
from about 1810 to 1837, is characterized chiefly by “specialization in 
processes and the rise of the central shop.” The third phase, covering 
the years from 1837 to 1855, is distinguished by various characteristics, 
including the growth of distinct boot and shoe centers, the expansion of 
the business to secure new markets and new classes of trade, and hence 
the introduction of new styles and of a great variety of shoes. The 
California and frontier trade begins to have a pronounced effect on the 
industry. Meanwhile, “a new stage of organization came in the boot 
and shoe industry, bringing to an end not only the third phase but the 
main life of the domestic stage, where the putting-out system had prevail- 
ed and the entrepreneur had worked in his central shop while the domestic 
workers labored in their ‘ten-footers.’ Only the ‘making,’ i.e., lasting 
and bottoming, of sewed shoes continued to be done by domestic workers 
far into the next period, unti] the McKay machine for sewing soles and 
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finally the Goodyear welting machine put an end to this last survival of 
the domestic system.’ Under phase one of the factory stage, covering 
the years from 1855 to 1875, the author discusses the growth of the new 
organization, of new financial problems, the effect of the Civil War on 
the boot and shoe industry, the rise of modern labor problems, and other 
subjects peculiar to this period. 

Isaac Lippincott. 


Hesert, F. Forty years prospecting and mining in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota. (Rapid City, S. D.: Rapid City Daily Journal. 1921, 
Pp. 199.) 


Hersent, G. and others. L’outillage économique de la France. Confer- 
ences organized by the society of former pupils of l’Ecole Libre des 
Sciences Politiques. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 1921. Pp. 287. 8 fr.) 


Keynes, J. M. A revision of the treaty. Being a sequel to The economic 
consequences of the peace. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. 
Pp. viii, 242. $2.) 


Lanpavu-Atpanov, M.A. Lenin. Authorized translation from the French. 
(New York: Dutton. 1922. Pp. ix, 241. $8.) 


Osacoop, E. L. A history of industry. (Boston: Ginn. 1921. Pp. 430. 
$1.72.) 

As this handy text traces human industry from the time of the stone 
age to the present, including the countries of the ancient Orient, Europe, 
and America, each subject is necessarily treated in the briefest possible 
paragraphs. The title is somewhat misleading; this is not true history, 
as it records results mainly, not the causes also which produced those 
results. It is a broad survey or outline of the chief phases of industrial 
development. It aims to show to high-school students economic laws 
in action in the past as a preliminary to a short course in economics in 
which they can apply these laws to the problems of today. A sketch 
of the whole field of industry in the United States occupies the last 
quarter of the volume. The colonial period is handled in two chapters, 
one setting forth general industrial conditions in the colonies, the other 
describing the various industries and trades carried on. Next, the devel- 
opment between 1808 and 1865 is summarized in twenty pages under the 
heading The Industrial Revolution. A short chapter of eight pages 
states the effects of the Civil War on economic conditions, and the last 
thirty pages deal with industry since 1865. The illustrations are exceed- 
ingly well chosen; for these the Metropolitan Museum of Art has been 
largely drawn upon. The author’s teaching experience appears in the 
excellent arrangement of the material, and in the use of bold-face type 
to indicate leading subjects and italics for the sub-divisions. There are 
the usual topics for discussion and reading references. 

Ame ia C. Forp. 


Parker, E. H. China, her history, diplomacy, and commerce from the 
earliest times to the establishment of the Chinese Republic in 1917. (New 
York: Dutton. 1922. $5.) 


Pasvoitsky, L. Russia in the Far East. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. ix, 181. $1.75.) 


Pettigrew, R. F. Triumphant plutocracy. The story of American 
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public life from 1870 to 1920. (New York: Direct Sales Book Agency, 
31 Union Square. 1922. Pp. 445. $1.) 


Prout, H. G. A life of George Westinghouse. (New York: Scribner's. 
1921. Pp. xi, 375. $2.50.) 


Srewart, W. J. Keir Hardie: a biography. With an introduction by 
J. Ramsay MacDonatp. (London: Cassell. 1922. Pp. 387. 15 s.) 


WexsournE, E. A social and industrial history of England. Modern 
times. (London: Collins. 1922. Pp. 212.) 


The American Jewish year book, 5682, October 3, 1921, to September 22, 
1922. Vol. XXIII. Edited by H. Scunewerman. (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Pub. Soc. of America. 1921. Pp. x, 423.) 


The proceedings of the Hague Peace Conferences. The conferences of 
1899 to 1907, index volume. Division of International Law of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. James Brown Scort, director. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. viii, 272.) 


The revival of American business. Edited by C. H. Crennan. (Phila- 
delphia: Am. Academy of Polit. and Soc. Sci. 1921. Pp. xxviii, 196.) 


The Westover journal of John A. Selden, Esqr., 1858-1862. Edited by 
J. S. Bassert and S. B. Fay. Smith College studies in history, vol. VI, 
no. 4. (Northampton, Mass.: Smith College, Dept. of History. 1921. 
Pp. 257-330.) 


Year book of the state of Colorado, 1921. (Denver: State Board of Immi- 
gration. 1921. Pp. 145.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 
NEW BOOKS 


Apams, R. L. Farm management; a textbook for student, investigator, and 
investor. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1921. Pp. xx, 671.) 


Baitey, L.H. Cyclopedia of farm crops. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. xvi, 699. $6.) 


Bizzett, W. B. Farm tenantry in the United States. A study of farm 
tenantry and its economic and social consequences on rural welfare with 
special reference to conditions in the South and Southwest. Bulletin 278. 
(College Station, Texas: Texas Agri. Experiment Sta., Division of Farm 
and Ranch Economics. 1921. Pp. 408.) 

After an introduction of more than one hundred pages, in which the 
author, finding the origin of farm tenantry in the feudal system, traces 
its development through the centuries to the United States, he sum- 
marizes the theories of the principal early economists on the subject 
and gives a classification of the practical forms of land tenure today. 

The chief problems of tenantry in this country are stated as follows: 
“The effect of agricultural production on cultivation of land by a number 
of tenants out of due proportion to actual farm owners; the undesira- 
bility, from the standpoint of agricultural production, of a large farm 
population composed of farm tenants who have abandoned hope of acquir- 
ing a farm home; the undesirability, from the standpoint of the good of 
the rural community, of a large farm population composed of tenants who 
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are economically and socially indifferent to community betterment; the 
inadequacy of farm tenantry as a moral and religious asset.” 

The indicated social effects of farm tenantry may be summarized: a 
lower intellectual standard of living, causing a decreased interest in 
education and lowering the moral standard of tenants; indifference to 
religious, civic and social affairs of the community. 

Economic effects of the system are given as follows: “(1) depletion of 
soil fertility; (2) impossibility of maintaining proper rotation of crops 
and the application of other scientific methods under a transient tenantry 
system; (3) a general reduction in the average farm income; (4) eco- 
nomic income influences to a large degree standards of living and cultural 
opportunities. The average income of the farm tenant is too low to 
secure these advantages.” 

The chief interest of the author is in the problems of the farm tenant, 
which he considers in the light of the inadequate labor income, the influ- 
ence of land values, of crop production, and of size of farms; the form 
of lease; the methods of financing tenant farm operations; the influence 
of immigration. 

The all-inclusive problem of the farm tenant, the author points out, is 
the attainment of farm ownership. The chief factors in this problem are 
(1) an inadequate labor income; (2) speculation in land values; (8) un- 
satisfactory credit facilities. To aid in the solution of this problem, the 
author suggests (1) compensation for improvements made by the tenant 
upon the farm that he occupies; (2) taxation of land value in the 
form of a graduated tax, as an encouragement to ownership; (3) improve- 
ment of agricultural credit facilities by means of state legislation to 
supplement the Federal Farm Loan act; (4) suitable land settlement 
policies for the encouragement of private, semi-private, and state-aided 
colonization; (5) the establishment of legal agencies to prevent specu- 
lation in land values; (6) the reform of the present system of land trans- 
fers; (7) the establishment of a more attractive, wholesome, and comfort- 
able rural home life. 

The conclusions are the best part of the book, the body of the text 
showing little internal evidence of original research on the subject; but 
the author has made good use of a large number of studies on the various 
aspects of tenancy throughout the country. There is a helpful bibli- 
ography. 

ALEXANDER E. Cance. 


Braptey, W. W. California mineral production for 1920; with county 
maps. (San Francisco: Calif. State Mining Bureau, Ferry Bldg. 1921. 
Pp. 217.) 


CuisHoitm, G. G. Handbook of commercial geography. Ninth edition, 
revised. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1922.) 


Duran, L. Raw silk: a practical handbook for the buyer. Second revised 
edition. (New York: Silk Pub. Co., 1123 Broadway. 1921. Pp. 216. 
$3.) 

Garsive, A. H. editor. Standard cotton mill practice and equipment, 1921. 
(Boston: National Assoc. of Cotton Mfrs., 45 Milk St. 1921. Pp. 180.) 


Guest, G. An introduction to English rural history. (London: Workers’ 
Educational Assoc. 1920. Pp. 68.) 
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Jenxins, J.T. History of the whale fisheries. (London: Witherby. 1922. 
Pp. 336.) 


Jounson, C. A. Coal, oil, gas and electricity; our natural resources. 
(McKeesport, Pa.: Author, 324 Fifth Ave. 1921. Pp. 107. $5.) 


Keatines, G. Agricultural progress in Western India. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. xii, 253. $2.) 


McApam, D. J. Coal, government ownership or control; government owner- 
ship of navy coal land and control of the coal industry. (New York: 
Authors & Publishers’ Corporation, 440 Fourth Ave. 1921. Pp. 188. 


$2.) 


Niemi, S. Mesabi iron range of Minnesota; a bibliography. (Eveleth, 
Minn.: Eveleth Pub. Library. 1921. Pp. 18.) 


Protuero, R. E. English farming past and present. Third edition. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1922. $4.) 


Rew, Sim R. H. The story of the agricultural club. (London: King. 


1922. 


Smeptey, G. B. Oil and gas laws of Tezas. 1921 edition. Oil and gas 
rights in state lands. (Dallas: Martin Stationery Co. 1921.) 


Woops, K. S. The rural industries round Oxford. A survey made on 
behalf of the Institute for Research into Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1921. Pp. 180.) 

This study was made in a district which lies within thirty miles of 
Oxford, England, and includes an area of some fifty miles square. Ac- 
count is given of several industries, including the woodland occu- 
pations, barrel-hoop making, cooperage, the besom industry, hurdle mak- 
ing, chair-leg turnery and chair manufacture, osier cultivation and basket 
making, leather dressing, ready-made clothing, machine and hand-knit- 
ting, and the lace-making industry. The inquiry includes the crafts 
practiced in the homes and small work-shops and factories, where little 
capital is invested. “The object of the study was to ascertain what rural 
industries existed, the reasons for their localization, their present po- 
sition, and prospects for future development.” 

The report shows that there are certain localities where land unsuited 
for agriculture does yield raw materials suitable for use in local crafts 
and industries; that there exists skill in producing useful commodities; 
and that there are people residing in these localities who have time 
and inclination to apply to manufacture of many different commodities 
for a local market. It is quite impossible, however, for these local re- 
sources to compete with large-scale production for a general market. 
Rural organization for production and marketing is lacking, and trans- 
port facilities are poor and cost of carriage high. There is a deplorable 
lack of educational facilities, and wretched local government in town and 
country. Wherever large-scale production exerts an influence, organ- 
ized labor is entering to affect hours of work and wages. The better 
classes of young workers are being drawn away to the industrial centers 
and even unskilled laborers are able to receive high wages, which makes 
them unwilling to serve apprenticeships in the local crafts and trades. 

As a remedy, the two most necessary lines for development are better 
facilities for education and improved means for transportation. It is not 
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considered desirable to stimulate household industries to supplement the 
family income of those who are unable to follow other occupations, for 
this leads to low wages and the sweating system. Lace making, knitting, 
ready-made clothing, dressmaking industries, while not economically 
profitable as whole-time occupations, may be profitable to those otherwise 
unemployed or unemployable, as, for example, the old, the unfit, and 
the young who are still at home. 
Luioyp Davis. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Annual report on the mineral production of Canada, 1920. (Ottawa: 
Dept. of Mines. 1921. Pp. 80.) 


Education in forestry. Educational bull. 44, 1921. (Washington: Supt. 
of Docs., Gov. Prtg. Office. 1921. 10c.) 


Milk and milk products. Report of the Federal Trade Commission, 1914- 
1918. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1921. Pp. 284.) 

This report undertakes to present the leading facts pertaining to costs, 
prices, profits, and various business practices in the milk and milk 
products industries during the war. Particular attention is given to the 
condensed and evaporated milk market and it is shown that the profits 
in these businesses were rather large, though not exceptionally so as 
compared with many other businesses. 

The marketing of butter, the profits made by the trade, the arount 
paid the farmer, the relative merits of the coéperative and the centralized 
creamery are carefully discussed. A brief study of market milk is given. 
The last chapter deals with government control. 

B. H. 


The Missouri year book of agriculture, 1921. (Jefferson City: State Bd. 
of Agri. 1921. Pp. 475.) 


The production of coal and coke in Canada, 1920. (Ottawa: Dept. of 
Mines. 1921. Pp. 36.) 


The relation of land tenure to the use of the arid grazing lands of the south- 
western states. Dept. Agri. bull. 1001. (Washington: Supt. Docs., 
Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. 1i5c.) 


World atlas of commercial geology, Part II, Water power of the world. 
(Washington: U. S. Geological Survey. 1921.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Atrersury, W. W. The public can secure the railroad service it wants. 
(Philadelphia: Author, Pa. System. 1922. Pp. 17.) 


Brapiey,G. D. The story of the Santa Fe. (Boston: Richard C. Badger, 
The Gorham Press. 1920. Pp. 288. $3.) 

In this volume Professor Bradley traces the history of the Santa Fe 
from its beginning about 1864 to 1887. For several reasons the author 
selected the latter date as the concluding year for his narrative: “It was 
in this year that the Santa Fe built its line into Chicago and thereby 
became a transcontinental system; it was in 1887 that the passage of 
the Interstate Commerce act marked a new era in railroad history; and 
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it was in this year that the Santa Fe completed the colonizing of its 
land-grant. In fact the really interesting and romantic history of the 
road ends with this eventful date when the system attained substantially 
to its present size.” As this quotation suggests, the author set for him- 
self the task of telling an interesting story. In fact, the cover page 
contains the subtitle, “A Romance of American Enterprise.’’ Consider- 
ing the author’s purpose the book is interesting and admirably well done. 

The title, however, scarcely does justice to the contents of the volume; 
for it contains much historical detail which may be used to advantage by 
the student of American railways who reads for cold facts rather than 
for satisfaction of a “romantic” interest. The author’s access to the 
records of the company gave him an exceptional advantage in obtaining 
accurate information. Professor Bradley did not go out of his way to 
select only the events in the history of the road which would make inter- 
esting reading, but boldly faced dry facts wherever it was necessary to 
give substance to the story. Thus the volume contains a very good ac- 
count of the early methods of financing the road, its land and coloni- 
zation policy, the development of branch lines, the expansion policy, the 
struggle for the critical passes in the Rocky Mountains, and problems of 
extension to the Pacific ocean and to Chicago. The first chapter is de- 
voted to the Old Santa Fe Trail, and gives an account of the origin, de- 
velopment, organization and volume of the trade. Mr. Cyrus K. Holli- 
day, described as “The Man with a Big Idea,” is given credit for the 
conception of the idea which led to the founding and early development 
of the system, and a chapter is devoted to his work. 

Some additions might have been made to the book without impairing 
the interest for the general reader—additions, by the way, which would 
have enhanced its value for the student. A shortcoming is the absence 
of maps; in fact, the volume contains only one, and this is not of the road 
but of one of the routes of the Santa Fe trail. It is rather difficult to 
follow the author’s narrative of the expansion of the system without 
graphic illustrations. Moreover, interesting and instructive chapters 
might have been added containing as subject-matter such topics as con- 
struction and operation methods and problems, the part, if any, that 
this road took in the railroad evils of the times, the work of construction 
companies, the Santa Fe’s experience with early attempts at railway 
regulation. The volume contains suggestions of struggles between the 
Santa Fe directorate and such financial geniuses as Gould and Hunting- 
ton, but these features are not developed. Isaac Lippincort. 


Brosseau, A. J. Is highway transport an aid to the railroads? (New 
York: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Ave. 
1922. Pp. 8.) 

An address before the Shippers Conference of Greater New York at 
the Merchants Association, reprinted from Commercial Vehicle, Jan. 15, 
1922. 


Cowes, W. G. What is the matter with the automobiles? (New York: 
The Insurance Soc. of N. Y. 1922. Pp. 25.) 


Daccert, S. History of the Southern Pacific. (New York: Ronald. 1922. 
Pp. vi, 470. $5.) 


Dixon, F. H. Railroads and government: their relations in the United 
States, 1910-1921. (New York: Scribner’s. 1922. Pp. xvi, 384. $2.25.) 
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Gartner, K. K. Commentaries on the Interstate Commerce act. (New 
York: Traffic Pub. Co., 150 Lafayette St. 1921. Pp. 173. $3.) 


Green, G. A. Fundamentals in the operation of motor bus lines. (New 
York: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Ave. 
1922. Pp. 7.) 


Hanavuer, J. J. What railroad earning power does the public interest 
require? ‘Testimony before the Interstate Commerce Commission, Jan- 
uary 18,1922. (New York: Assoc. of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway. 
1922. Pp. 29.) 


Haney, L. H. Railway traffic and rates. (New York: La Fayette Insti- 
tute, Inc. 1921. Pp. 44.) 

This pamphlet may pass muster as a single unit in a series of lecture 
texts, but is by no means a complete discussion of a rather ambitious 
subject. It is subdivided under the following principal heads: classi- 
fication of freight, freight rates, and rate structures in representative 
freight territories. There is also a discussion of certain general sub- 
jects covering diversion, reconsignment, demurrage, claims, and the like, 
which hardly belongs under the general head where it appears. The last 
three pages are devoted to a brief description of the Transportation act 
of 1920. 

There are some important omissions. For example, nothing is said re- 
specting waybills, interline billing, ete. A number of technical terms 
are used which, unless defined, would be puzzling to a layman in railroad 
traffic matters. What, for example, is an “order notify” shipment? 
There are several inaccuracies, perhaps the most important of which is 
the statement on page 43 that the section of the Transporation act pro- 
viding for the “recapture” of one half the excess earnings over six per 
cent did not go into effect for two years, or until March 1, 1922. Asa 
matter of fact, the provision was operative from March 1, 1920, for 
railways that did not accept the government guarantee, and from Sept- 
ember 1, 1920, for railways that did accept that guarantee. On page 
22 the author, while discussing the principles of government rate 
regulation, makes a statement that seems to run counter to his general 
thesis and also to the logic of the discussion. He says: “Rates should 
be adjusted as between commodities, so that in each case the least that 
shippers will pay just balances the most that the railways must charge.” 
The two words I have italicized appear to be transposed, for the author’s 
thought, as developed in the context, is that the most the shippers will 
pay should balance the /east the railway must charge. > 
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Hoover, H. Economic factors in railway rate adjustment. Statement 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, Feb. 3, 1922. (Washing- 
ton: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 16.) 


Jounson, E. R. and Van Merre, T. W. Principles of railroad transporta- 
tion. New edition. (New York: Appleton. 1921. Pp. xix, 617. 
$3.5) 

Powerit, F. W. The railroads of Mexico. (Boston: The Stratford Co. 
1921. Pp. vii, 226. $2.) 

The material is grouped under three captions. Part I is concerned 
with the railroad policy of the present and during the period following 
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the Diaz régime. In this section the purpose is to present the facts 
upon which a present judgment of railway policy in Mexico may be 
based. Part II deals chiefly with the transportation history of the 
country. In part III are presented certain of the underlying conditions 
affecting the railway growth of the country. The titles of the two 
chapters of this section suggest the subject-matter, namely, “Relations 
with the government,” and “Results, political and economic.” The 
volume contains a very good railway map of Mexico, which, incidentally, 
gives some idea of the relation of these roads with those of the United 
States. An ample index affords easy reference to the contents of the 
volume. In addition, the author has provided a selected list of refer- 
ences on Mexico. 

Part III will probably be of the most interest to American readers, 
for it is in that part that the author discusses the railroad policy of the 
country, together with the peculiarities of Mexican law in the administra- 
tion of affairs of local concern and in their relation to outsiders. “In 
Mexico, a railroad concessionaire receives what is in effect a lease, for a 
definite term of years, of the line which he proposes to build, largely or 
wholly out of private funds; and the public authority in the end auto- 
matically assumes proprietorship over all fixed properties and an option 
upon those of a movable nature” (p. 167). An analogy in English law 
is the terminable leasehold system, common in London and not unknown 
in some of the older American cities, with the important difference that 
ground rent falls in the domain of private law. 

Government control of railroads has been the policy from the begin- 
ning. The period from 1837 to 1880 was one of special legislation, the 
respective rights of the nation (or state) and of the concessionaires being 
set forth in detail in the concession. In 1880 was inaugurated a period 
of general legislation. Following the new policy, the president was 
authorized to amend contracts made for the construction of interoceanic 
and international railways. At this time an attempt was made to establish 
a consistent principle to govern all future concessions. Considering the 
investment point of view, the author says: “Shareholders are on a specu- 
lative basis.” 

Isaac Lippincott. 


Watpen, C. F. Tariff interpretation and rate construction. (New York: 
Y. M.C. A. Press. 1921. Pp. v, 146.) 

Interstate Commerce Commission reports. Vol. 61, Decisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, March-May, 1921. (Washington: Gov. 
Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922. $1.50.) 

Railway statistics for 1920. (Ottawa, Canada: Dominions Bureau of 
Statistics. 1921. Pp. 308.) 

The reorganisation of British railways. The Railways’ act, 1921. (London: 
Railways Clerks’ Assoc. 1922. 6d.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


NEW BOOKS 


Bountatian, M. Les crises économiques. Essai de morphologie et théorie 
des crises économiques périodiques et de théorie de la conjoncture 
économique. Translated from the Russian by J. Bernarp. (Paris: 
Giard. 1922. Pp. xvii, 388. 25 fr.) 
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The author is well equipped to analyze the causes and conditions. of 
economic crises, having already published The History of Economic Crises 
in England, 1640 to 1840, in German (Munich, 1907). The thesis of 
the book is an extension of that of Rodbertus that capital takes a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the annual production of any country, 
that the capitalists have to invest a large part of their profits in new 
capitalistic enterprises, that effective demand for commodities does not 
increase at the same rate, and that under the present régime there must 
therefore recur times of over-capitalization and over-production ending in 
a crisis. 

The introduction contains an able criticism of parts of the writings of 
Sismondi, Malthus, Lauderdale, and others who have treated of crises. 
Part I gives the analysis of different kinds of crises; part II deals with 
the causes of crises, and the author remarks “a crisis of the bourse con- 
stitutes the culminating point of an economic crisis; in reality it is an 
external phenomenon arising at the same time as deep disturbances in 
the processes of production and distribution.” Part III deals with ex- 
cessive capitalization. The book will repay study for the reasonableness 
of its contentions and the careful analysis of crises which is given in 
support of them. It is a pity that the author cannot give more statistics 
on which to base his closely reasoned arguments. The book contains 
acute criticisms and appreciations of Lescure, Turgan-Baranowski, Afla- 
lian, and others who have written on the same subject in recent years. It 
also gives many interesting items by the way, for instance, that one of 
the criteria of crises is to be found in the amount of unemployment, and 
that this amount does not reach its maximum until at least four years 
after the crises began. R. WurreHeap. 


Cooper, C. S. Foreign trade markets and methods. (New York: Apple- 
ton. 1922. Pp. xv, 440. $3.50.) 


Dietz, A. Frankfurter Handelsgeschichte. (Frankfurt: Kaiserplatz, 18. 
1921. 80 M.) 


Canada as a field for British branch industries. (Ottawa: Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce, Commercial Intelligence Service. 1922. Pp. 182.) 


Is the Middle West interested in foreign trade? (St. Louis, Mo.: National 
Bank, Research and Statistical Dept. 1922. Pp. 6.) 


Official report of the seventh National Foreign Trade Convention. (New 
York: N. F. T. C. Headquarters. 1920. Pp. xxxv, 863.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


Problems in Sales Management. By Harry R. Tospat. (Chicago: 
The A. W. Shaw Company. 1921. Pp. 637. $5.) 

The author defines sales management, as distinguished from the 
broader field of marketing, by stating that “sales management is not 
coextensive with marketing, for the reason that it deals only with 
those functions which are necessary for the distribution of goods manu- 
factured or purchased for resale.” 

The problems included in the book are grouped logically in nine 


divisions: 
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(1) General administrative policies which may affect sales manage- 
ment itself. 

(2) The building or reshaping of the sales organization, in accord- 
ance with particular conditions, the relations of sales to other depart- 
ments, and the selection of personnel. 

(3) Research and planning as a basis both for sales policies and 
sales operation. 

(4) Sales policy, relating to the product, to methods of distribu- 
tion, to prices—discounts, maintenance, and guarantee against de- 
cline,—to credit, to advertising and to cancellations, allowances and 
dealer helps. 

(5) Methods used in carrying out these policies. 

(6) Managing the sales force—training, compensation, supervi- 
sion, codperation and stimulation. 

(7) The control of sales operation through accounts, records, 
statistics and reports. 

(8) The financing of sales. 

(9) The delivery of the orders. 

To a field which is marked by extreme deficiency of organized ma- 
terial suitable either for classroom use or for the guidance of the sales 
executive, this volume makes two distinct contributions. It supplies, 
first of all, the problem material which is so valuable for the teaching 
of the subject, and which is often difficult to obtain in sufficient range. 
As stated by the author: 


To develop the habit of passing judgment and taking action upon the 
basis of tangible and intangible facts in accordance with correct principles 
is the goal of scientific business training. It is our conviction that this 
training—this habit of making decisions upon facts and evidence rather 
than upon guesswork—can be best acquired through considering and dis- 
cussing problems of the type which actually confront the business man in 
the course of his activities. 

Second, there is presented to the reader, in organized fashion, a 
great deal of information of a descriptive sort, concerning the sales 
practices of a large number of firms in various industries. Hitherto 
such information has been available, with very few exceptions, only as it 
has been scattered through current business literature. This lack of 
organized information has handicapped teachers who did not have 
extensive business contacts, and has forced many sales managers to 
depend too much upon personal experience, instead of having accessible 
the experiences of others in similar situations. Supplementing the 
material itself is a complete and carefully prepared outline (sum- 
marized above) of the entire field of sales management. 

The weaknesses of the work are due primarily to its being an initial 
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effort of its kind. The most serious of these is that in many of its 
problems the data given are insufficient to enable the reader to visualize 
clearly the situation which actually existed. It is difficult therefore, 
to perceive all of the factors which entered into the final decision. 
The result is that the “solution” to such a problem resolves itself into 
a statement of advantages and disadvantages, which, while valuable, 
does not compel the reader (or student) to reach a decision. The 
necessity of having all essential facts is particularly important in 
those cases in which the solution may justifiably be an alternative 
one, dependent only upon personal judgment, and in those cases in 
which decisions may ultimately hinge upon some seemingly minor points, 

The same sort of difficulty is involved in some problems in which 
variable practice is revealed among firms in the same industry, without 
any statement of the reasons for variation. For example, in one 
problem (number 211) statements are made of the practice of ten 
automobile companies concerning the conditions on which dealer’s 
advertising allowance is based, no two methods being exactly alike. 
The student is then asked which plan an eleventh company should 
use. The answer will of course depend upon assumptions which the 
student will be forced to make, a process which at once robs the situa- 
tion of its reality, and so weakens to some extent its usefulness as an 
exercise of judgment. 

From the viewpoint either of the teacher or the sales executive, the 
value of these problems would be greatly enhanced if the actual solu- 
tions thereof were available, although the difficulty already mentioned 
would not necessarily be overcome. If such a key (the publishers 
have intimated that it is forthcoming, obtainable wherever the book 
is used as a text) contains any additional factors to be considered, 
these should be embodied in the text. Also, for the benefit either of 
the student or the sales manager, a statement of the reasons why a 
certain decision was reached, would be of exceeding value. 

This situation might have been partly met by specific footnote refer- 
ences to published sources, wherever these were available. Similarly, 
the bibliography, particularly the list of pertinent articles in period- 
icals, could have been made of more assistance by the simple device of 
classifying the items listed according to subject-matter. 

Another question which may be raised is whether sufficient attention 
has been given to sales-management problems arising out of the read- 
justment period, a period which for many firms has meant a complete 
overhauling of organization, policies, methods and personnel. Some of 
the problems are concerned specifically with situations of this kind, 
and a great many others indirectly, but sales executives who read the 
book will hardly find as much suggestion as they might reasonably 
expect for their individual problems of readjustment. 
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Notwithstanding these criticisms this is a noteworthy contribution 
to the field of sales management, and is the most usable single text 
available at present. 


Victor H. Pexz. 
University of Wisconsin. 


NEW BOOKS 


Auten, C. R. The foreman and his job. A handbook for foremen and for 

leaders of foremen’s conferences. (Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1921. 
Pp. 526. $3.50.) 
_ Contains chapters on “The foreman and the plant,” “The departmental 
and the work job analysis,’ “Putting over the supervisory job,” “The 
analysis of the distribution of the working force block into specific and 
detailed responsibilities,’ “The analysis of the human factor block,” 
“The detailed analysis of the term relations block,” and “The instructing 
job.” 


Armstrona, G. S. Essentials of industrial costing. (New York: Apple- 
ton. 1921. Pp. xiii, 297. $5.) 

Essentials of Industrial Costing treats of “the principles and methods 
by means of which the cost of production may be derived.”” The volume 
contains little that is new, but rather attempts to present the subject- 
matter so that it may be easily understood and applied. After presenting 
briefly the necessity, the purpose, and the functions of costing, the author 
reviews the general types of cost systems and, as well, the methods of 
accumulating the costs against the product. Separate and well-written 
chapters discuss the costing of materials and of labor, and several 
chapters are given to the collection, allocation, and distribution of ex- 
pense. Illustrations throughout the volume assist in clarifying the text, 
while typical expense statements show how the various expenses are 
brought together, and how the distributions are proved to be in agreement 
with the aggregate expense first obtained. 

The author maintains that theoretical economics differs from the 
technique of business practice, and that for accounting purposes interest 
on capital owned is not a part of production cost. Of this most account- 
ants are thoroughly convinced; many accountants will not, however, agree 
with Mr. Armstrong that depreciation for cost purposes includes decline 
in the market value of plant or equipment. Depreciation, for cost pur- 
poses, represents expired capital outlay, and, regardless of market ap- 
preciation or decrease in value of plant or other manufacturing equipment, 
the product of a given unit of plant must absorb the orginal cost, less 
residual value, of that equipment. Market appreciation or fall in price 
should not enter into the computation for costing purposes. 

The tables of horsepower requirements of machine motors, of steam 
consumption, and of the annual horsepower costs in factory steam-power 
plants are interesting, and should many times prove of real value to the 
cost accountant. 

One of the most important and most interesting considerations in 
all costing has to do with the over-absorption or under-absorption of 
burden due to abnormal production. The author provides an “abnormal 
business” account which is credited for the monthly or periodical over- 
absorption of burden, and is debited for the under-absorption of the 
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manufacturing expense. But shall we agree with Mr. Armstrong that the 
balance of this abnormal business account is to be written off through 
profit and loss at the close of each fiscal period? Is it not preferable to 
recognize the longer business cycle, and to use this account as the equal- 
izer of cost fluctuations during this business cycle? The National Associ- 
ation of Electrical Manufacturers, the United Typothetae of America, 
and other leading manufacturers’ associations are recognizing this factor 
and are providing for it through their uniform cost-finding systems. 
The United Typothetae, for instance, provides a reserve for overhead 
account for this purpose; this account is carried along from year to year, 
and if the estimates have been made properly will eventually clear itself. 
To safeguard against lean years, the commercial printer is urged to build 
up a credit balance in this account, and to carry in it continually “a safe 
reserve to be kept.’’ If cost accounting is to mean anything in the 
modern business life of the country, it must recognize and provide not 
only for the monthly and fiscal periods, but also for the longer and some- 
what uncertain business cycle. 

The final cost statements and the relation of the cost records to the 
financial books are discussed and illustrated. The control of the cost 
records by the general financial records is emphasized—only as business 
generally comes more fully to recognize this need will cost accounts in- 
crease in accuracy and value. The author has in this volume brought 
us a fresh outlook and a new contact with cost accounting, and the book 
is a welcome addition to the already existing literature on the subject. 

J. Jackson. 


Bays, A.W. The law of partnerships, with questions, problems and forms, 
and text of Uniform Partnership act, and Uniform Limited Partnership 
act. American commercial law series. Second edition. (Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co. 1921. Pp. 156.) 


Beit, S. Accounting principles. Their use in business management. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. xii, 482. $3.) 

In the words of the author, the aim of this book is “to present the 
principles of accounting in their relation to business management.” After 
reading the book one must feel that the title does not define the subject- 
matter of the volume. Rather, about one half of the text deals with 
elementary accounting principles, while the remaining portion might 
properly be termed elementary bookkeeping. 

Professor Bell approaches the subject from the balance-sheet view- 
point, and follows the discussion of the balance sheet with the intro- 
duction of the income statement. Most instructors in accounting will 
agree that this is a sound pedagogical approach to the science of accounts. 
The books of final and of original entry are then introduced in their 
natural sequence. 

The discussion of depreciation and maintenance, of the methods of 
calculating time, and of the managerial uses of the financial and income 
statements, though elementary, is very good. The position of the item 
of deferred expenses in the balance sheet, and of discounts on purchases 
and on sales respectively in the income statement may be criticised, 
though it should be remembered that there is considerable difference of 
opinion regarding this. We believe most practising accountants would 
disagree with the author’s entries in chapter 11—the reversal-entry 
method finding little favor with many accountants. 
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The real criticism of the book, however, is in regard to its general ar- 
rangement. The author mixes intermittently chapters dealing with the 
more advanced principles of accounting and those dealing with the most 
elementary bookkeeping practice. Thus, chapter 9 contains a very good 
discussion of depreciation, involving the use of logarithms in computing 
the annual depreciation allowances, while chapter 10 is given over to the 
relatively simple matter of the opening and closing entries in the trans- 
fer of a business. Again, in chapters 12, 13, and 14, where the author 
discusses very well the analysis, interpretation, and managerial uses of 
the balance sheet and of the income statement, we are led to hope that 
at last we have got past the bookkeeping practice—only to find chapters 
15, 16, and 17 given over to such elementary topics as controlling accounts 
and special columns, the bill book, and to simple transactions illustrating 
their uses. And so it continues to the end of the volume. 

The subject-matter is clearly expressed and the book is well printed. 
It contains a very usable table of contents and is fairly well indexed. 

J. Huen Jackson. 


Brancuarp, F. L. The essentials of advertising. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1921. Pp. vii, 322.) 

The title of this book is rather misleading, for although the contents 
of the volume may be necessary to the equipment of a writer of adver- 
tising, the student will find little to aid him in getting his ideas success- 
fully incorporated into an advertisement. The volume is really an in- 
formation manual dealing with the problems and mechanics of the princi- 
pal advertising mediums and with the organization of advertising person- 
nel. In this province there is an abundance of facts and suggestions. 

The layman will find the volume an excellent survey of advertising 
problems and their mechanics. The practical student of advertising will 
find all this of value, but will want to specialize his reading, to which 
end the book appends a bibliography of nearly seventy titles. 

Leonarp STone. 
CueEL, E. C. Codperative accouting. Part I, Store records and accounts 
as worked out by Henry F. Christensen. Part II, Codperative book- 
keeping. (New York: Codperative League of America. 1920. Pp. 15. 
50c. ) 


Crank, F. E. Principles of marketing. (New York: Macmillan. 1922.) 

Cote, W. M. and Geppes, A. E. Solutions and answers for fundamental 
accounting. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1921. Pp. 108.) 

Converse, P.D. Marketing, methods and policies. (New York: Prentice- 
Hall. 1921. Pp. xx, 650. $3.) 

Conyneton, H. R. Financing an enterprise. Vol. I, The enterprise 
(pp. 1-228). Vol. Il, The organization (pp. 229-434). Vol. III, The 
financing (pp. 435-651). (New York: Ronald. 1921. $7.) 

This is the fifth edition (other editions in 1906, 1907, 1909 and 1915) 
of a work of the same title hitherto published under the nom de plume 
of “Francis Cooper.”” The general plan of the work is the same as for 
the earlier editions. Changes are chiefly those caused by the expansion 
of the discussion. In this process of expansion a few new chapters 
have been added here and there to permit the presentation of certain con- 
siderations in greater detail than formerly and to permit the more 
extensive use of illustrative materials. 
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These books do not constitute a general work on corporation finance, 
as the title might be considered to indicate. Rather, they deal with the 
promotion, including financing, of new enterprises. The point of view 
is that of the man experienced in promotion procedure, and the work is 
replete with illustrations of and suggestions and advice concerning matters 
of all degrees of importance from the investigation of fraudulent schemes 
of the sea-water-gold-process type to the personal conduct and manners 


in New York of the out-of-town man with an idea to sell. Many, per- . 
haps most, of the illustrations make very interesting reading. But there 
is danger, in the use of such material, of confounding principles with E 
details that are not fundamental. And, of course, the reading of books 
can not remedy a serious deficiency of business acumen or of pleasing F 
personality on the part of the would-be enterpriser or promoter. 

These volumes are written from the private, acquisitive point of view, 
rather than from the social or public-policy point of view. This fact F 
appears clearly in the discussion of the capitalization problem. For ex- 
ample, in discussing overcapitalization, the author says (p. 377): “Just F 
what constitutes overcapitalization is too large a subject for discussion 
here. Unquestionably, any enterprise is entitled to capitalize up to its G 
actual value as a going concern and as much beyond as is necessary to 
provide for legitimate present and future needs. It is usually entitled to 
capitalize any real profit probabilities. It may expand its capitalization G 


to cover profit possibilities. Any capitalization on which it can reason- 
ably expect to pay a fair dividend, after all proper reservations have G 
been made, is hardly open to censure. Anything beyond this is over- 
capitalization.”” And to cite another instance, Mr. Conyngton states 


(p. 863) that the owners of a public utility “having secured their fran- H 
chise, whether by gift, purchase, or other means (the italics are the 
reviewer's), are by law and custom entitled to regard it and capitalize H 
it as they would any other private property.” If this is so, what are 
the functions of our public utility commissions? H 
Stantey E. Howarp. 
Davm, D. K. Retail store management problems. (Chicago: A. W. 7 
Shaw Co. 1922. Pp. xxix, 1050. $6.75.) 
Drever, J. The psychology of industry. (New York: Dutton. 1921. 
Pp. xi, 148. $2.50.) kK 
“There is a great deal of talk just now about a ‘new’ psychology. The 
reference is usually to Freudian psychology. But the real new psychology * 
is much wider than the Freudian and kindred developments. Some of 
these developments may be ‘new,’ but they are certainly not psychology.” L 


Much of this pseudopsychology has been devoted to the problems of in- 

dustry; even some reputable psychology dealing with this field either has 

been too technical for easy comprehension or has been devoid of economic 

appreciation. Drever’s comprehensive volume combines the virtues of L 

science and simplicity. Throughout the book there is caution against 

overstatement or hasty conclusion, but no indulgence in pedantic psycho- 

logical discussion. The book can be readily understood by the layman 

who knows no psychology. M 
The author’s organization of his material is admirable. He postulates 

his problems clearly and systematically; and in the discussion following, 

he quotes and describes in an attractive and interesting manner a number 

of experiments and studies quite unusual for the size of the book. In his 


M 
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discussion of the problems of the worker, the problems of the work, and 
the problems of the market, Drever does not attempt an elaboration of 
any one subject. Rather, he aims to show in specific, concrete instances 
the varied and valid applicability of a scientific psychology to the many 
fields and problems of industry. 

Cuarces Leonarp SToneE. 


Epvecerton, E. I. and BartHotomew, W. E. Business mathematics. <A 
textbook for schools. (New York: Ronald. 1921. Pp. 305.) 


Eaeteston, D.C. An ideal accounting system for a retail bookstore. (New 
York: National Assoc. of Book Publishers, 334 Fifth Ave. 1922. Pp. 8.) 


Fietcuer, W. L. How to get the job you want. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. Pp. x, 449. $3.) 


Forses, W. C. The romance of business. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
1921. Pp. vi, 258. $1.65.) 


FrotuincHaM, F. E. Electric railway finance. (New York: Am. Electric 
Railway Assoc. 1921. Pp. 10.) 


Garpner, E. H. New collection methods. (New York: Ronald. 1921. 
Pp. 467. $5.) 


Gitpretu, F. B. and L. M. Process charts. (New York: Am. Soc. of 
Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39 St. 1921. Pp. 17.) 


Gittette, H. P. and Dana, R. T. Construction cost keeping and manage- 
ment. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. 572. $5.) 


Hawes, A. F. A coéperative marketing of woodland products. Farmers’ 
bull. 1100. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922. 5c.) 


Hitt, O. House property and its management. (New York: Macmillan. 
1921. Pp. 95. $1.25.) 


Hiscox, W. J. Factory administration in practice. (London: Pitman. 
1922.) 


Hvuesner, S. S. The stock market. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. 
xv, 496. $3.) 


Kavanaucu, T. J. Bank credit methods and practice. (New York: 
Bankers Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. 241. $2.50.) 


Kiecen, H. J. Practical business arithmetic. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. xi, 404. $1.40.) 


Lapp, C. E. A system of farm cost accounting. Revised by J. S. Baut. 


Farmers’ bull. 572. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922. 
Pp. 23.) 


Loomis, W. W. Newspaper law; a digest of court decisions on commercial 
and legal advertising, subscriptions, contracts, official papers, libel, lot- 
teries, contempt and copyright, classified and indexed for quick reference. 
(La Grange, IIll.: Citizen Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. 112.) 


Mairet, G. Principles and practice of business. (New York: Macmillan. 
1921. Pp. viii, 301. $1.60.) 


Meeker, J. E. The work of the stock exchange. (New York: Ronald. 
1922. Pp. xxiii, 633. $5.) 
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Montcomery, R. H. Auditing theory and practice. Vol. I, General 
principles. Third edition revised and enlarged. (New York: Ronald. 
1922. Pp. xviii, 730. $6.) 

Moore, W. C. Complete course in advertising and advertisement writing; 


twenty-two practical lessons. (Philadelphia: Warehouse Co. 1921. Pp. 
30.) 


Munson, E. L. The management of men, a handbook on the systematic 
development of morale and the control of human behavior. (New York: 
Holt. 1921. Pp. 801.) 

General Munson has itemized here in elaborate detail the factors, con- 
ditions, and principles affecting morale in the American army. As such, 
the book is a very complete study, presenting an abundance of concrete 
illustrations and much interesting data. 

The first two chapters discuss the meaning of morale and the principles 
of morale control, with much material which might be applicable to mili- 
tary situations but with little or none applicable to industry. The next 
five chapters, embodying some two hundred pages, discuss psychological 
principles, the basic instincts, and other psychological qualities. - The 
value of this section of the book transferable to industry is minimized by 
two factors—the specific explanation of each topic in terms of military 
experience, and the nature of the psychology itself, a mosaic of the 
speculative psychology of McDougall, Le Bon, and Freud. Several 
chapters follow on the organization and mechanics of morale, profusely 
detailed for the military situation, but with no suggestions of industrial 
utility. The remainder of the book up to the final chapter deals with 
army leadership, the education, recreation, training, and health of 
soldiers, and with military rewards, punishment and deliquency. A final 
chapter on industrial morale endeavors to present an analogy between 
industry and the army. Even here we find an absence of concrete 
suggestions. 

The author and the publishers would remove themselves from mis- 
understanding and from the criticism of economists if they would omit the 
occasional references to industry and rename the book The Management 
of Soldiers. For it is clearly apparent that military officers will find 
the book interesting and useful, but that “the executive man of affairs 
who is to apply its teachings” will find little to apply. 

Leonarp Stone. 


Newtove, G. H. C. P. A. accounting. Vol. I, Theory, questions, and 
problems. Vol. II, Theory, auditing, and problems. (New York: 
Y. M.C. A. Press. 1921. Pp. xiii, 367; xii, 331.) 


Newman, J. K. The future of street railway financing. (New York: 
Am. Electric Railway Assoc. 1921. Pp. 13.) 


OrrtmMann, P. Die Geschiftsgrundlage; ein neuer Rectsbegriff. (Leipzig: 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1921. Pp. 179. 24 M.) 


Potaxov, W. N. Mastering power production. (New York: Engineering 
Mag. Co., 120 West 32nd St. 1922. Pp. 455. $5.) 


Procter, A. W. Principles of public personnel administration. Publica- 
tions of the Institute for Government Research. (New York: Appleton. 
1921. Pp. xi, 244. $3.) 
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Racine, S. F. Estate accounts. (Seattle, Wash.: Western Inst. of Ac- 
countancy, Commerce and Finance. 1921.) 


Rasor, S. E. Mathematics for students of agriculture. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1921. Pp. viii, 290.) 

The standards that have been set up regarding the duty of the school, 
college, or university toward the question of mathematics for agricultural 
students, must be used in judging this book. Agricultural colleges have 
no standard by any means generally accepted, or, it may be added, ac- 
ceptable. Shall the student take advanced algebra, solid geometry, and 
trigonometry in college? If so he will take two or three semesters of 
exacting work and will not yet be introduced to applied mathematics. 
There will still remain, hardly touched, the whole field of graphs, survey- 
ing and mechanics. 

Professor Rasor attempts to bring into one course of a semester, or 
a year, first, a review of all the fundamentals of mathematics together 
with a little advanced work, and second, the application of the principles 
to all manner of things including surveying, graphing, annuities and 
depreciation, elementary statistics and mechanics. 

There are many who believe a course in mathematics of this sort is 
valuable and desirable. Such courses are being offered. To those with 
these views the book will prove useful. It is clear and logical. How- 
ever, an attempt to review algebra in 25 pages suggests strongly the 
question of how algebra is handled in the high schools of the country. 
If it is being well done the 25 pages may be helpful, though not indis- 
pensable. If it is not being well done a review of this length will be 
inadequate. Probably two thirds of the book is of high school grade. 
Whether or not it will ultimately prove desirable to take a practical 
view of the purpose of mathematics and select from the field usually 
covered, say in two or three years, the essentials, and crowd them into a 
single year, or less, remains to be demonstrated. In this case what the 
author attempts to do, he seems to have done well. Curriculum com- 
mittees are, however, not through with their work on what should be 
given in mathematics to students of agriculture. 


B. H. Hrssarp. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Reep, R. R. and Wasusurn, L. H. Blue sky laws, analysis and tezt. 
(New York: Clark Boardman Co. 1921. Pp. xxxii, 172.) 


Ricnarps, W. H. Pushing a retail business; one-volume course in both 


advertising and salesmanship. (Chicago: Richards School of Adver- 
tising. 1921. Pp. 384.) 


Rogers, R. Teacher’s handbook to accompany Gaiio’s “Commercial Law.” 
(New York: American Book Co. 1921. Pp. 96. 1921. 60c.) 


Sewarp,G. M. A BC of stocks, bonds and mortgages. (Chicago: G. B. 
Williams Co. 1921. Pp. 69.) 


Smitu, J.G. Organized produce markets. (New York: Longmans, Green. 
1922.) 


Spirker, J. B. and Croup, P. G. Real estate business as a profession. 
(Cincinnati, O.: Ebbert & Richardson Co. 1921. Pp. 77.) 
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Topman, F. S. Wall Street accounting. A description of the business of 
brokerage, its accounting records and procedure. (New York: Ronald. 
1921. Pp. xv, 352. $6.) 

An enlargement and complete revision of the author’s Brokerage 
Accounts, published in 1916, is presented here. The business of broker- 
age, its accounting records and the technique of trading in the stock and 
commodity markets comprise the contents. It should be of service, 
therefore, not only to accountants, but also to traders and investors. The 
author is to be commended for the good arrangement and concise pre- 
sentation of his material. Part I deals with the New York stock ex- 
change; part II, with the New York cotton exchange; part III, with 
the New York produce exchange, the New York coffee and sugar ex- 
changes, and the Chicago Board of Trade; and part IV, with the auditing 
of stock and cotton brokerage books. 

An appendix of about thirty pages contains general instructions for 
stock tax returns, New York stock exchange commission rates, rules and 
regulations of the stock clearing corporation of the New York stock 
exchange, the New York Cotton Exchange Clearing Association rules, 
the clearing house regulations of the Chicago Board of Trade and general 
instructions for internal revenue returns for dealers in future contracts 
in commodities. 

M. J. Suvuerve. 


Van Deventer, J. H., editor. Planning production for profit. (New 
York: Engineering Mag. Co. 1921. Pp. xii, 333.) 


Vernon, H. M. Industrial fatigue and efficiency. (New York: Dutton. 
1921. Pp. viii, 264. $5.) 

Wapnteicu, F. R. A coal manual for salesmen, buyers and users. (Cin- 
cinnati, O.: National Coal Mining News. 1921. Pp. 184.) 


Watton, S. and Finney, H. A. Mathematics of accounting and finance. 
(New York: Ronald. 1921. Pp. ix, 274. $4.) 

There are many school texts on commercial arithmetic, but for the 
most part they are too rudimentary to be of much value to others than 
those who have not gone beyond the elementary and fundamental pro- 
cesses of mathematics. The present book has been prepared as a manual 
of business calculations and is intended to be useful particularly to per- 
sons engaged in accounting and in the various lines of finance. The 
earlier chapters deal with a number of short processes and offer practical 
sugestions that may be applied in many different routine computations. 
In the central portion attention has been given to special applications of 
arithmetical principles and short methods to the problems of individual 
lines of business. The last chapters explain in simple terms convenient 
ways of using logarithmic and actuarial methods of solving business 
problems relating to compound interest, investments, annuities, bond dis- 
count and premium, effective bond rates, leaseholds and depreciation. 
Many of these matters are covered in a very brief manner but the book 
on the whole is of decided practical service. M. J. S. 


Witiarp, R. D. System building and constructive accounting. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. viii, 307. $4.) 


Wycxorr, R. D. How I trade and invest in stocks and bonds. (New 
York: Mag. of Wall St., 42 Broadway. 1922. $5.) 
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The advertising year book for 1921-1922. Published for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 
1922.) 


Facts for salesmen; Raynsters; information for salesmen of the clothing 
division of the United States Rubber Co. (New York: U.S. Rubber Co. 
1921. Pp. 59.) 


Law, banking and business. Six vols. (Chicago: American Institute. 
1921.) 


MacGregor’s book of bank advertising. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 
1921. Pp. 388. $5.) 


Modern foremanship and production methods. Cost control in the shop; 
Wages and incentives; What is production and why? Tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth work manuals. (Chicago: La Salle Extension Univ. 1921. 
Pp. vii, 62; vii, 77; vii, 70.) 


Operating expenses in retail shoe stores in 1920. Publications of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University, vol. 
VII, no. 4. Bulletin no. 28, Bureau of Business Research. (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. 27. $1.) 


Proceedings of the National Association of Office Managers, 1921 confer- 
ence. (Springfield, Mass.: Mr. F. L. Rowland, Sec., Gilbert & Barker 
Mfg. Co. 1922. Pp. 55. $1.) 


Proceedings of the tenth annual convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. (Chicago: Frederick R. Fenton, Sec., 111 
Monroe St. 1921. Pp. 415.) 


Stumme’s time calculator; an accurate time calculator for time and discount. 
(Readlyn: Ia.: E. C. Stumme & Co. 1921. Pp. 367. $7.50.) 


Suggested methods of handling plant operating income and expense accounts. 
(Chicago: Inst. of Am. Meat Packers, 22 W. Monroe St. 1921. Pp. 
iii, 53.) 

The teaching of commercial subjects. (New York: Pitman. 1921. Pp. 
vii, 128. 75c.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
NEW BOOKS 


Bonnett, C. E. Employers’ associations in the United States. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. $4.) 


Cuamperiain, A. H. and J. F. Thrift and construction. (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. 1922. Pp. 272. $1.40.) 


Rees, J. M. Trusts in British industry, 1914-1921. (London: King. 
1922.) 


Rossroox, A. I. A treatise on the law of corporations in New York, based 
on the reported decisions and written in connection with the statutes regu- 
lating corporations, as amended to January 1, 1922. (Albany, N. Y.: 
M. Bender & Co. 1922. Pp. cxlvi, 1264.) 
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Suuuivan, J. J. American corporations: the legal rules governing cor- 
porate organization and management, with forms and illustrations. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged. (New York: Appleton. 1921. 
Pp. xiii, 463. $2.75.) 

The first edition of this book (1910) was reviewed in this journal in 
1911 by Professor John H. Gray (American Economic Review, vol. I, 
Dec., 1911, pp. 841, 842). The present reviewer in examining the re- 
vised edition finds no reason to take exception to Professor Gray’s 
general comments. 

This is not primarily a book on economics, but rather a combined 
elementary text and reference book in the field of corporation law. The 
topics handled are arranged in an orderly manner. Their treatment is 
very brief. Usually the author states, with little or no critical comment, 
the particular legal fact or rule in question and then summarizes a court 
case or two to illustrate the point. These cases are selected, apparently, 
for their usefulness in illustrating the detailed legal points, not with any 
view to presenting the development of judicial doctrines as applied to 
important questions of public policy. There is no list of cases cited, an 
unfortunate omission in a book of this type. 

There are two chapters (ch. 25, Merger of Corporate Charters, and 
ch. 26, The Control of One Corporation by Another) dealing with the 
“trust” problem. In chapter 26, an exception to the author’s usual 
procedure, not a single court decision is summarized or even cited. The 
author thinks that “the problem of regulating them [the trusts] has 
been pretty well solved” (p. 297); and that “most of this [state anti- 
trust] legislation is experimental, and much of it is so crude as to do 
more harm than good” (p.298). The Sherman Anti-Trust act is dis- 
missed in less than one paragraph, nearly two thirds of which consists 
of verbatim quotation from the law. The final word on this subject 
is that “the Clayton Anti-Trust act of October 15, 1914, and other 
federal legislation also operate to prevent the formation of trusts” (p. 
299). 

Stantey E. Howarp. 

Arnold’s guide for New York business corporations. Seventh edition, re- 


vised and enlarged, with notes and forms. (New York: Baker, Voorhis 
& Co. 1921. Pp. xxxviii, 543.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


The Settlement of Wage Disputes. By Hersert Frets. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xv, 289. $2.25.) 

Professor Feis ventures upon the difficult task of outlining a uniform 
system of settling wage disputes in all important industries. The book 
falls into two parts, the first giving an account of the factors which 
govern wage levels in the present industrial situation, and the second 
setting forth directly a series of principles drawn from wage-disputes 
experience to serve as the basis of a unified policy for future guidance. 

The problem is to elucidate or invent methods and principles in 
accordance with which the product of industry might be shared among 
the wage earners and the other participants with relative peace and 
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satisfaction. No policy will work successfully unless it accomplishes 
two ends: (1) It must represent convincingly the effort to divide the 
product of industry so as to satisfy the most widely held conceptions 
of justice in the industrial system. (2) It must contribute, wherever 
it is a factor, to such an adjustment of industrial relations as will 
command the voluntary support of all groups whose coédperation is 
necessary for the maintenance of industrial peace. 

Certain conditions are stipulated as essential to the policy to be 
formulated. Private ownership and operation of industries are as- 
sumed, but the policy would not be unsuitable if some industries became 
publicly owned. Unqualified acceptance of collective bargaining is 
posited, as well as the necessity to recognize labor unions, and to 
give encouragement to some form of labor organization where none 
exists. The policy must aim to effect a distribution of the product of 
industry in which the return to the owners of accumulated capital 
does not exceed a point to be determined by considering the service of 
capital in production, the sacrifice involved in much accumulation, the 
need of assuring capital accumulation, and the evil effects of inequality 
of wealth. The policy must also give indirect encouragement to the 
growth of such industrial beliefs and institutions as will enable the 
wage earners to participate in the control over the conditions of 
production. These broad tests of policy represent a rather hopeful 
fusion of conservatism of established interest with the liberalism of 
desirable change. 

The first basic principle calls for standard rates of wages in every 
important industry. Wage standardization would make possible a 
clear knowledge of the economic position of the various classes of wage 
earners, the accurate measurement of wage change, and simplicity 
and uniformity in the application of changes. The principle of a 
living wage to insure the subsistence of the worker and his family in 
health and comfort is upheld in the second place for use in determining 
wages for the least favorably placed groups of workers. The possible 
objections to standard rates and to minimum living wages are con- 
sidered, but in the judgment of the author the existing evidence war- 
rants the extension and application of these two principles. 

With the aim of gradually evolving an ordered scheme of wage 
relationship, upheld by common consent, prevailing wage levels and 
differentials are to be accepted with provision for reconsideration of 
the differentials in the light of affirmed principles. In constructing 
such a scheme two central doctrines must be applied: first, the doc- 
trine of the unity of the wage income and of the wage earners, which 
when applied means that the same wage should be paid throughout 
industry for work which requires the same human qualities and makes 
approximately the same demands upon the individual: secondly, the 
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doctrine of special reward, in practice, to mean that certain groups 
of wage earners should receive higher wages than other groups, because 
the work they perform is deemed to require considerably higher individ- 
ual qualities or to make considerably greater demands upon the indi- 
viduals engaged upon it. Practical and theoretical difficulties in the 
way of applying these doctrines are anticipated and in no wise mini- 
mized by the author. 

In order to prevent changes in the distributive situation which may 
result from price movements, and which are undesirable, all wages 
according to the policy outlined should be promptly adjusted to move- 
ments in the general price level. The measures of price change should be 
a new index number based upon all the important commodities produced 
within the country with a weight of 50 per cent given to food, rent, 
and clothing. In order to bring about such a distributive outcome 
as will recommend the policy of wage settlement to the wage earners 
and to the community in general, it is proposed that some test should 
be devised to measure the share in the product of industry that is 
taking the form of profits. Whenever the general range of profits 
exceeds that profits return which is considered just and sound, the 
wages of all groups of workers should be increased in an attempt to 
transfer the extra profits to the wage earners. To apply such a profits 
test it would probably be necessary to enforce standardized accounting 
methods in all industries. It is contemplated to control profits only 
indirectly, however, through the forces of industrial competition, trade 
union activity, public opinion, and government regulation. 

Finally, the policy would give encouragement to the organization 
of labor, recognizing existing trade unions and dealing with the repre- 
sentatives of groups of workers in all wage settlements. It would 
foster the establishment of joint councils and boards of employers and 
employees. The final power to render decisions, once a dispute has 
passed out of the hands of local bodies, would rest intact with a central 
authority which should presumably be politically responsible for er- 
forcing the unified wage policy. 

The author frankly avoids the whole question of the central polit- 
ical authority indispensable for putting any policy into effect, be- 
cause its consideration would have complicated the inquiry. He does 
indicate that whatever policy is put into force will be administered 
by a government, with and by the consent and support of both the 
wage earners and the employers. Avoidance of this important phase 
of the problem makes one doubt whether such a comprehensive and 
forward-looking policy of wage determination is practicable and feas- 
ible for adoption, especially in view of the present post-war period of 
reaction against labor unions and of restoration of the dominant power 
of employers in matters of industrial relations. This doubt is 
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strengthened by a frequently observed note of idealism and hopeful 
optimism which the author’s proposals sound. 

The book draws much from accepted theory as to wage incomes, 
but makes its contribution that of bringing together in a unified 
scheme the essential principles with accompanying proposals for set- 
tling wage disputes constructively. The author is liberal in his phil- 
osophy, and sympathetic with labor. This work will be serviceable to 
all students of the labor problem, and should greatly aid those directly 
interested in the problems of industrial government. More than a 
dozen typographical errors could have been avoided. The word “data” 
is used incorrectly throughout as a singular form. The second para- 
graph on page 243 is unintelligible through inexcusably faulty proof- 
reading. With these minor corrections the book makes a distinctly 
favorable impression. 

F. E. Wore. 

University of Nebraska. 


NEW BOOKS 


Browne, W. R., compiler. What’s what in the labor movement. A dic- 
tionary of labor affairs and labor terminology. (New York: Huebsch. 
1921. Pp. vii, 578. $4.) 

The whole range of the labor movement in its development and present 
conditions is here described by direct explanations and definitions. The 
social, economic, legal, and historical factors of modern industrialism are 
also brought out. The compiler has endeavored to provide a convenient, 
concise, and accurate reference book on the subject. One might question 
some statements; for example, in regard to Malthusianism it is hardly 
true to say that “it now occupies a prominent place in the economic dis- 
card.” The redundant population and recurrent famines in India and 
China show the contrary. A rejection of the wage-fund theory does 
not involve a rejection of the population principle. To the checks on 
too rapid population educed by Malthus has been added that of standard 
of living and its influence on the birth rate. 

Gerorce M. Janes. 


Burns, C. D. Government and industry. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1921. Pp. 315.) 


Carcuines, W. Our common enterprises: a way out for labor and capital. 
(Newton, Mass.: Pollak Foundation for Economic Research. 1922. 
Pp. 23.) 

Reprinted from Atlantic Monthly, February, 1922. 


Cuenery, W. L. Industry and human welfare. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. xii, 169. $1.75.) 
Contains chapters on The Pioneer Nation, The Rise of Industry, 
Wages in Industry, Regularity of Employment, The Hazards of Industry, 
and The Status of the Workers. 


Lavuck, W. J. and Warts, C. S. The industrial code. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 1922. $4.) 
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Lewisoun, S. A. and Moon, P. T., editors. Constructive experiments in 
industrial codperation between employers and employees. Proceedings 
of the Academy of Political Science, Columbia University, vol. IX, no. 4. 
(New York: The Academy. 1922. Pp. 256. $1.) 


Lowe, B. E. The international protection of labor. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1921. Pp. xliii, 439. $2.50.) 

The body of this book is a history of the development of international 
action in the field of labor legislation down to 1914. The material for 
this part of the work was submitted by the author in 1919 to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, and a large part of it was published 
by the Bureau in its bulletin 268, Historical survey of international action 
affecting labor. The text of the labor clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
and of the draft conventions and recommendations of the Labor Organ- 

“yj ization of the League of Nations through 1920 are added as a supplement 
and their content very briefly treated in the introduction. There is one 
chapter in which the objections to labor legislation through international 
agreement are outlined and almost as briefly rebutted and another chapter 
in which the necessity of the adhesion of the United States to the inter- 
national legislative movement is strongly urged. The appendices, supple- 
ment and an extensive bibliography take up over half the book. 


D. A. McC. 


Moon, P. T. The labor problem and the Social Catholic movement in 
France. (New York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. xii, 399. $3.25.) 

The center of the author’s interest is the Social Catholic movement, 
not the labor problem. From among the many countries in which this 
movement has manifested itself, France is the one he has chosen for this 
study. Inasmuch as the conditions which the “Social Catholics” are 
seeking to have reformed are for the most part labor conditions, or arise 
out of conditions of labor, the movement is concerned with standards of 
employment and with the spirit in which, and the agencies through 
which, the desired results are to be striven for. The first half of the 
book is given over to a sketch of the historical background of the pro- 
gram and methods of the present-day movement. The influence upon it 
of Catholic leaders and Catholic groups in other countries is weighed and 
a decisive effect is attributed to the encyclical Rerum Novarum, issued 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1891. 

The presentation of the views of individual leaders, of the social teach- 
ings of the Roman Catholic Church and of programs for dealing with 
the labor problem is supplemented by a description of the forms and 
activities of the various organizations now working for the adoption of 
the Social Catholic platform. But a large part of the contemporary 
description is devoted to the political party which has adopted the Social 
Catholic program, the Popular Liberal party (Action Liberale Populaire). 
The tendency to turn the spotlight on Catholic political parties and their 
positions on issues not strictly economic is also pronounced in the his- 
torical narrative. 

The author is obviously in sympathy with the movement he is describ- 
ing and impressed with its importance. This does not prevent him 
from giving its opponents their day in court. Extracts from the speeches 
of leaders favorable and unfavorable to the movement are numerous. 
There is much in the book of value to the student of principles and 
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methods applied to the labor problem. But the author is in error in his 
assumption that Cardinal Gibbon’s memorial to the Holy See in 1887 on 
the Knights of Labor was presented to secure a reversal of papal 
condemnation of the Knights in the United States. That organization had 
been proscribed in Canada, not in the United States. What the Cardinal 
succeeded in securing was not the revocation of a condemnation but the 
prevention of a condemnation of the Knights of Labor in the United 
States. D. A. McC. 

Parker, C. S. Working with the working woman. (New York: Harper. 
1922. Pp. 246. $2.) 


Stesser, H. H. Trade unionism. Second edition, revised. (London: 
Methuen. 1921. Pp. 130. 5s.) 


Srocxton, F. T. The International Molders Union of North America. 
Johns Hopkins University studies in history and political science, 
series XXXIX, no. 3. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press. 
1921. Pp. ix, 222. $1.50.) 

Youne, E. W. Comments on the Interchurch Report on the Steel Strike 
of 1919. (Boston: Badger. 1921. Pp. 88. $1.50.) 


Canada and the International Labour Conference. Industrial relations 
series, bull. no. 5. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1922. Pp. 33.) 


Codification of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board awards, decisions, 
and authorization—with amendments and special rulings annotated. 


(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922. 50c.) 

The international labour directory. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 
1922. 

Negro women in industry. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, no. 20. (Wash- 
ington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 65.) 


The unemployment problem. Research report no. 43. (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1921. Pp. 91.) 


Wages and hours of labour in Canada, September, 1920, and September, 
1921. Report no. 3. (Ottawa: Dept. of Labour. 1922. Pp. 27.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Banking Principles and Practice. I, Elements of Money, Credit and 
Banking. Il, The Banking System of the United States, III, 
Domestic Banking—Cash and Deposit Operations. IV, Domestic 
Banking—Earning Assets. V, The Foreign Division. Five vols. 
By Ray B. Westerrietp. (New York: The Ronald Press. 1921. 
Pp. 1370. $12.) 

The chief obstacle to a comprehensive treatment of the principles 
and practice of banking is similar to the difficulty which confronts all 
attempts to discuss realistically the bearing of economic principles 
upon business policy. ‘The common experience with courses in busi- 
ness is that the beginner, in the absence of guiding principles, gets lost 
in an entanglement of facts; while, if he specializes in the principles 
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alone, with appropriate hypothetical illustrations, he acquires a set 
of abstractions which have little bearing on problems of policy. The 
purposes in this field of teaching seem to require the inculcation of 
principles and the communication of useful information at the same 
time, though the best method of achieving such a combination is not 
yet clear. 

Professor Westerfield’s method of overcoming this difficulty is to 
move from the general to particulars, from a statement of under- 
lying principles to a description of the administrative organization 
and routine practice of banking. Thus the first volume sets forth 
the accepted fundamentals of money, credit, and banking; the second 
volume furnishes a brief historical survey of commercial banking in 
the United States, including a description of the federal reserve system; 
and the three remaining volumes give a detailed account of the internal 
organization and operations of a bank, covering both domestic and 
foreign business. ‘This indicates the scope of the discussion and the 
distribution of emphasis as well as the order of presentation. Even 
thirteen hundred pages is a limitation in covering so wide a range of 
topics, and so the author has skimped on the theoretical aspects of 
banking and given fuller treatment to banking practice. 

The exposition is greatly facilitated by the use of a simple structural 
plan and by a style of unusual clarity and conciseness. In the state- 
ment of principles the structure which determines the order of topics 
and their proportional importance is that familiar in classical theory— 
money, government and bank credit, bank notes and deposits, reserves, 
prices ; in the discussion of the banking system the framework is adapt- 
ed from the laws establishing and regulating national banks and the 
federal reserve banks; and in the description of banking practice the 
internal administrative organization of the bank sets the chapter head- 
ings. The direct and simple statement of principles, the avoidance 
of controversial issues, the apt use of historical illustration, and the 
concrete references to banking operations make the discussion move 
forward easily and smoothly. 

So smoothly, in fact, does the discussion develop that the attention 
is hardly arrested at those points where the conclusions may be open to 
question or qualification. ‘Thus, for example, the relation of credit to 
prices is briefly disposed of by the use of “the equation of exchange,” 
without indicating the limitations of that device as a means of predict- 
ing price movements. Now, from the standpoint of clarity, compact- 
ness, and logical completeness, the quantity theory is unrivalled as a 
statement of the mechanical forces operating on the price level, under 
given assumptions; it already has behind it an interesting and 
checkered career, and it doubtless has a long and eventful life ahead of 
it. For these reasons the student should get well acquainted with the 
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theory. But as a guide to action in a world where the necessary 
assumptions are contradicted by actual experience the theory has 
certain shortcomings. The process by which credit expansion accompa- 
nies rising prices and liquidation ensues when prices decline, carries 
with it such serious consequences for the banker, the borrower, and the 
community that the process should be fully described, with such 
generalizations as are possible. Even at best the present state of 
our knowledge does not permit complete explanations or confident 
predictions, but is it not wiser to specify these limitations than to 
preserve the appearance of giving a solution by an appeal to an ulti- 
mate principle? 

The best results in securing really vital connections between princi- 
ple and practice are at those points where Professor Westerfield’s 
analysis oversteps the boundaries of the stricter theory and goes 
directly to a consideration of the bearing of facts upon public regu- 
lation or business policy. Instances of this are in the discussions of 
banking statistics as business barometers; the methods of increasing 
reserves; the liquidity of the banking system as a whole; factors in- 
fluencing the discount policy of the Federal Reserve Board ; the charac- 
ter of the collateral loan market and the determination of call loan 
rates; the control of gold movements and the influence of currency 
inflation on foreign exchange rates. The mere citation of these topics 
shows how much of their discussion would necessarily fall outside the 
over-simplified statements which are presented in the first volume as 
the fundamental principles of banking. 

These topics admit that economic events are only partially under 
the control of men and that one purpose in studying them is to 
establish a more adequate control. Contrast their discussion with that 
usual introductory statement of principles which leaves the impression 
that our financial machinery is already working so conveniently and 
automatically as to hardly require more than an occasional oiling. 
Thus, money serves as a medium of exchange and, by overcoming the 
difficulties of barter, makes possible an increase in the division of labor. 
Credit instruments serve as substitutes for money, and “as standard 
money facilitates exchange over the barter economy, so credit facili- 
tates exchange over the money economy.” Also, credit makes “fixed 
wealth rapidly transferable and marketable so that it may be diverted 
to that operator who can make best use of it.” Governments and 
banks both furnish credit money, but experience proves that govern- 
ments cannot be trusted to issue paper money while bankers can. “If 
no limitations are laid by law on credit issues the bankers will of their 
own accord normally provide elastic note-issues and elastic deposit 
currency.” The quantity of money and of credit substitutes deter- 
mines the level of prices. “The price level varies directly as the quantity 
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of money and the velocity of circulation and inversely as the volume 
of goods traded.”—All of this may or may not be true; and, if true, 
may or may not be relevant; but, in any case, why regard these prover- 
bial sayings as peculiarly fundamental, more trustworthy than other 
generalizations drawn immediately from the facts, principles par ez- 
cellence? 

One way to make certain that principles have a bearing upon 
practice is to see to their origin: catch them young. Rules of action 
seem to harden into principles as they grow old, to crystallize into a 
body of doctrine and to become a thing apart and aloof from action. 
Most of them, at the time of their birth, played a part in the contro- 
versies of their day; many of them are kept alive by their relevancy 
to recurring situations; doubtless not a few will live to fight another 
day. But, as time passes, the tendency is for men of another gener- 
ation to treat these older rules of action as ultimate principles upon 
which the mind may rest. The perpetuation is harmless enough unless 
in the meantime new and pressing problems arise which call for action; 
then these ancient rules are as likely to inhibit as they are to help. The 
final proof of their irrelevance is furnished whenever more can be seen 
with the naked eye than by looking through the spectacles of doctrine. 

The upheaval in monetary and financial affairs brought about by 
the war has seriously upset those relationships which standard theory 
has regarded as normal. As a consequence the conclusions deduced 
from these principles must either be qualified and supplemented or the 
theorist must make a more direct appeal to the facts. As was indi- 
cated in the topics cited, Professor Westerfield has not put more 
reliance than is customary upon the guidance which the older princi- 
ples can offer under these new and untried circumstances. But a 
comprehensive modernization of principles is too large a task to 
undertake singlehanded. All students of monetary theory must recog- 
nize that for at least a decade ahead the facts concerning the 
international flow of gold, the discount policies of central banks, the 
determination of foreign exchange rates, and the adjustments between 
price levels in various countries will not fit into a pattern which assumes 
normal (pre-war) relations. Would it not be a wise economy during 
such a period for all those interested in banking theory and practice 
to declare a holiday, guarantee for ten years the status quo in classical 
principles, and use the vacation in taking a look at the facts? A 
theory more relevant to present problems might arise out of the facts 
than has come down to us out of the past. 


Watrer W. STEewakt. 


Amherst College. 
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British War Finance During and After the War 1914-1921. Being 
the Result of Investigations and Materials Collected by a Com- 
mittee of Section F (Economics and Statistics) of the British 
Association. Codérdinated by A. H. Grsson and edited by A. W. 
Kirxatpy. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1921. Pp. vi, 
474.) 

The British Association for the Advancement of Science has pro- 

duced in this a book of reference which will remain unsurpassed for 

many years. It is the sequel or rather the summary of the financial 
portions of previous compilations on the economics of the war, skil- 
fully edited by Professor Kirkaldy like the preceding volumes, Credit 

Industry and the War (1915), Labor Finance and the War (1916), 

Industry and Finance (1917). Except for a concluding chapter of 

ten pages by Mr. Gibson, the book differs from works on British war 

finance by Foxwell, Nicholson, Pigou, and Scott in primarily stressing 
the statistical facts rather than advocating policies. It is expository 
rather than argumentative. 

The range of subjects covered is wide. Public debts, domestic and 
foreign borrowings, and foreign loans are treated rather fully, down 
to such details as copies of circulars of war loans. The discussion of 
taxation leaves much to be desired. The survey of British banking and 
credit during the war is probably the best that has thus far appeared. 
The effect of the war on the London security market and on the foreign 
exchanges is adequately presented. Prices are discussed both from the 
point of view of the quantity theory of money and from that of the 
problem of supplies, and an attempt is made to analyze conditions that 
would affect the future course of prices. The war legislation affecting 
finance, government aid to banks, and the official financial reports are 
the subjects of one chapter each, and the appendices of about 64 pages 
give the text of important legislation and reports not readily available 
in the original to the average reader. The book also has numerous 
tables and several good graphs. It would greatly benefit by an 
analytical table of contents, which would furnish a bird’s-eye view of 
the enormous amount of data presented, and, more seriously still, it 
completely lacks references to official sources and documents which 
would be welcomed by students in the years to come. 

The author makes the interesting point (page 10) that “the Bank 
act was suspended only for a very short period of time” and that 
(page 24) “the holder of a currency note is entitled to obtain on 
demand payment in gold coin. The public are ignorant of the con- 
vertibility of the note into gold.” Probably the leading defects of the 
British handling of the banking situation during the war is the fact 
that the issue of currency notes was authorized. Instead of having the 
government print fiat money with very slight gold cover, a primitive 
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form of war finance, the same advantage might have been obtained 
had the Bank of England been authorized to issue notes in small de- 
nominations, backed by its relatively larger gold cover. The problem 
of incorporating the currency note account into the Bank of England 
statement, as recommended by the Committee on the Currency and the 
Foreign Exchanges, would not have arisen. However, banking tra- 
ditions seem inflexible. The theory that the Bank of England note 
should be convertible pound for pound into gold was maintained at the 
cost of the huge inflation by means of government paper money. 

The deflation of the currency notes is proceeding satisfactorily. 
On February 25, 1922, the currency notes outstanding were about 
£296,000,000 as compared with a high record of £368,000,000 on 
December 22, 1920. The author is of the opinion “that the limi- 
tation on the issue of currency notes will doubtless for many years tend 
to maintain high bank rates and that the limitation on the fiduciary 
portion of the currency note issue will have at times to be temporarily 
suspended.” Financial prophecy is usually dangerous; a London 
cable to the New York Evening Post of February 18 states that the 
discount rate has been reduced to 4144 per cent as compared with 7 
per cent on April 15, 1920, and 51% per cent on July 21, 1921. Evi- 
dently falling prices have freed huge supplies of credit and resulted 
in the decline of the bank rate. 

Probably the most vulnerable part of the recommendations of the 
Committee on the Currency and the Foreign Exchanges is that refer- 
ring to the proposed change in the constitution of the Bank of England. 
As far back as 1891 Viscount Goschen, and more recently (1918) 
Sir Edward Holden, recommended that the Bank of England note 
issues be based not exclusively on gold, pound for pound, but that the 
procedure of the German Reichsbank, and more recently that of the 
federal reserve bank system, be adopted of issuing bank notes against 
gold and against commercial bills in some ratio. The official committee 
rejected the Holden proposal. 

It is the belief of many bankers that had the Bank of England 
notes been issued on such cover, it would have been possible to avoid 
establishing a moratorium and certainly to avoid issuing government 
paper money. Incidentally it might be added, that under such a 
scheme the issue department and the banking department of the Bank 
of England might be consolidated so that its balance sheet would 
resemble and its reserve ratio be comparable to that of the other 
central banks of issue. 

In order to make the Bank of England’s existing ratio comparable 
to that of the federal reserve banks, for instance, it is necessary to 
merge not only the balance sheets of the issue and banking depart- 
ments, but also to include the Currency Note Account, as was explained 
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by the reviewer in his International Finance and Its Reorganization 
(pp. 198-201). 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter of the book to the American 
reader is that concerning the foreign loans of Great Britain and its 
borrowings from the United States. The author remarks (page 19), 
“Unfortunately, a large part of the British loans made to foreign 
countries during the recent war will never be recovered. Present indi- 
cations point not only to loss of interest, but also to loss of capital.” 
The author thus reiterates the remark of Austen Chamberlain that the 
British Exchequer figured the loans of Great Britain to her Allies at 
50 per cent of their face value. 

With reference to the borrowings from the United States the author 
tells us (page 187) “that the entry of the United States of America into 
the war and the subsequent granting of loans by the United States 
government to the Allied governments, rendered unnecessary any fur- 
ther deposit of securities as collateral for new loans raised in America 
by the British government.” In other words, had the United States 
government not made these advances, the British investor would have 
been called on to surrender additional securities for mobilization, either 
for sale in the United States or for security on new borrowings from 
private investors in the United States. 

The author quotes (page 188) the reply of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to a parliamentary query in March, 1921, to the effect 
that there were at that time returned or under notice for return to 
private investors about £384,000,000 of dollar and other securities, 
and that there remained free about £65,000,000. A study of the rate 
of resale to American investors of stocks in the United States Steel 
Corporation, of the shares of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and of the New York Central Railroad Company, indicates 
that there was continuous liquidation until April, 1917, practically 
none during the period of United States government advances to the 
Allies, and renewed liquidation after March, 1919, when the “peg” 
was released. The underlying figures are given in the reviewer’s 
International Finance and Its Reorganization (pp. 353-357). 
Whatever may be the moral aspects of the issue of the cancellation 
of the debts of the Allied governments to the United States govern- 
ment, one fact remains clear—investors in Great Britain at least, and 
perhaps also in France, have a supply of foreign securities which, if 
mobilized as they were in Great Britain during the war, could be utilized 
for the payment of interest and amortization on the debt to the United 
States government. Great Britain’s mobilization of foreign securi- 
ties was a unique experiment in relating private wealth and public 
debt, or the assets of the population with the liabilities of the 
nation. France attempted the scheme but, as in other phases of war 
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finance, showed little aptitude in following the brilliantly successful 
financial policy of great Britain. To what extent the ineptitude of the 
French Ministry of Finance, in controlling that part of the 40,000,- 
000,000 francs of foreign investments of the French public outside 
of Russia and Mexico, will be an effective reason for permitting her 
to postpone payment of the inter-Allied debt, and for discriminating 
against England because she is better able to carry out her financial 
program, is a point for the American Committee on the Funding of 
the Debt to ponder. 

With reference to the field of taxation, it is unfortunate that the 
author did not amplify his presentation, even at the expense of the 
treatment on the war loans. The British policy of war taxation 
stands out in striking distinction to that of her continental allies, by 
reason of the large percentage of direct taxation as against indirect 
taxation. Direct taxation is not only politically democratic but 
financially productive and readily expansible. The present sound 
financial position of Great Britain and the present plight of her conti- 
nental allies hinges very largely upon this difference in tax policy. 
Mr. Gibson, however, falls into an error which was very prevalent in 
this country also until it was exposed by T. S. Adams from first- 
hand evidence as treasury adviser on tax matters. Mr. Gibson states 
that the excess-profits tax added to the prices of goods. This state- 
ment implies that the profiteers were soft-hearted and raised prices 
only because they had to pay taxes. In fact what they did was to 
charge all the traffic would bear, and when prices began to decline 
in 1921, even the excess-profits tax was unable to maintain prices at 
profiteers’ levels. The criticism of Mr. Gibson in his concluding 
chapter (page 401) that “it should have been possible to set a limit 
to wages and profits, and more or less to conscript industry” reflects 
his liberal leanings but is in square contradiction with the fact that 
he cites on page 208, that “the Munitions was a 100 per cent tax on 
profits over a certain amount and practically failed as a revenue-pro- 
ducing measure. Its enemy was human nature.” 

Mr. A. H. Gibson is a banker, the Bradford manager of the Anglo- 
South American Bank and had suggested the raising of war loans by 
means of day-to-day borrowing, generally associated with the name 
of Sir Drummond Fraser. His labor in economic science is worthy 
of emulation by his professional confréres. 

M. FRriepMay. 
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The title does not describe the contents of this book. It treats not of 
the future of money, but of the future of the monetary standards in 
Europe during the next ten years. The author is firmly convinced that 
the world must return to sound principles of banking but he expects 
that, in consequence of the havoc wrought by inflation in Europe, an 
era of the gold standard can only come again when gold has become 
an article of commerce, and is freely bought and sold. 

According to the author, who was formerly Hungarian State Secretary 
of Commerce, the causes of the monetary weakness of the countries in 
Europe are to be found not only in the enormous increase of paper 
money, but in the slowing down of its circulation in consequence of the 
rise in price of all commodities. In addition to that there is the de- 
struction of goods caused by the war, the difficulties of transport and of 
procuring raw materials and machines, the lack of labor, and the high 
cost of production. As a result too few goods are produced which 
interest foreign buyers and lead them to buy the currency of the European 
countries. The most important thing is, however, to get rid of the dis- 
parity between currency and goods, by contracting the former and in- 
creasing the latter. 

The weak countries will have to be content with a currency based on 
a certain stock of gold held for this purpose, but without a free inter- 
change of notes for gold (gold-nucleus currency), or with an even 
more modest currency, that is, of such a nature that in the bank of issue 
there is no gold reserve but instead of that a stock of bills of exchange, 
checks, demand notes, etc., payable in other countries in which there is a 
gold basis to the currency (gold-bill of exchange currency). In a 
pamphlet (Monetary and Currency Standards, Vienna, 1921) I have desig- 
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nated such systems as forms of paper currency. For the rest I agree 
with the author that the main object of the weak countries must be to 
attain such a level of value of their currency as is moderately stable, 
and to increase their industrial, agricultural and mining production, and 
their exports. 

Vienna. E. Scuwiepianp. 
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Renarp, G. La vie chére. (Paris: O. Doin. 1921. Pp. 252.) 
Rosertson, D. H. Money. (London: Nesbets. 1922. 65s.) 


Setieman, E. R. A. Currency inflation and public debts. (New York: 
Equitable Trust Co. 1921. Pp. 86.) 

Smitu, J. A. Sidelights on banking. (Los Angeles, Calif: Bankers Ser- 
vice Co., 811 Garland Bldg. 1922. Pp. 382.) 


Susercaseaux, G. El sistema monetario i la organizacién bancaria de 
Chile. (Santiago, Chile: Soc. Imp. i Lit. Universo. 1920. Pp. 404.) 
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Towers, G. F. Financing foreign trade. (Montreal: Royal Bank of 
Canada, Head Office. 1921. Pp. 95.) 


Vatcren, V. N. and Enaiesert, E. E. Farm mortgage loans by banks, 
insurance companies, and other agencies (bull. no. 1047). Bank loans 
to farmers on personal and collateral security (bull. no. 1048). (Wash- 
ington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1921. 5c each.) 


Witus, H. P. and Epwarps, G. W. Banking and business. (New York: 
Harper. 1922. Pp. x, 573. $3.50.) 


Wirrup, A. C. The federal farm loan system in operation. (New York: 
Harper. 1921. Pp. xix, 280. $2.) 

The first hundred pages of this book, written by the vice president 
of the Federal Land Bank of Saint Paul, contain a semi-popular presenta- 
tion of the manner in which federal land banks and national farm-loan 
associations function, the purpose being to set forth the “real object 
and worth” of the new rural credit system “in its codéperative aspects.” 
Special attention is given to an analysis of the coéperative features of 
the Farm Loan act, and “the codperative spirit which permeates the 
federal farm-loan system.” There is also an introductory chapter con- 
tributed by Ex-secretary of the Treasury W. G. McAdoo. 

The remainder of the book consists of an appendix which contains a 
brief chapter on the joint-stock land banks, a text and index of the 
Federal Farm Loan act (covering, in all, 118 pages), a bibliography of 
public documents and writings favorable to the system, and the recent 
opinion of the United States Supreme Court in upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Farm Loan act. 

The author heartily endorses the position taken by Ex-secretary 
McAdoo in his introductory chapter that in the case of farm-loan bonds 
“tax exemptions must be maintained because they are absolutely neces- 
sary if the farmers are to be assured an ample supply of long-time credits 
at reasonable rates of interest” (p. xvii). Nothing is said concerning 
the other side of the question, namely, the effects of tax exemption under 
a régime of graduated income taxes. The author seeks to justify the 
exemption of farm-loan bonds on the ground that there are many other 
kinds of tax-free securities in the market, also that tax exemption is a 
subsidy which the American farmer needs (p. 45). It would be difficult 
to find many economists who would take this view of the matter. While 
few would object to the exemption of farm-loan bonds from the personal 
property taxes of the various states, practically all would agree that the 
income from all securities, whether federal, state, municipal, etc., should 
be subject to federal income taxes. Unfortunately, the tax-exemption 
policy now in force tends to nullify the purpose of graduated income 
taxes, and to shift the tax burden more and more to those having rela- 
tively small incomes. 

The book should prove to be a convenient source of information on 
matters pertaining to the farm-loan system. But the author’s defense of 
the tax-exemption and coéperative features of the Federal Farm Loan 
act is far from convincing. 

Grorce E. Putnam. 


Commercial banking practice under the Federal Reserve act. Third edition, 
revised to October, 1921. (New York: National Bank of Commerce. 
1921. Pp. 178.) 
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Depreciated exchange and international trade. (Washington: U. S. Tariff 
Commission. 1922. Pp. 118. 15c.) 


The federal reserve system—its purpose and work. The Annals, vol. 
XCIX, no. 188. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 1922. Pp. 229. $1.) 


Proceedings of the forty-second annual meeting of the Building Associa- 
tion League of Illinois. (Chicago: Am. Building Assoc. News Pub. Co. 
1921. Pp. 110.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Outlines of Public Finance. By Haroitp Hunter. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1921. Pp. xviii, 533. $3.25.) 

Teachers of public finance, who have long been restricted in the 
choice of texts, will doubtless welcome this addition to the field of short 
general treatises on the subject. The book is written in straight- 
forward, clear language. It possesses unusually good section head- 
ings given in concise sentence form. The arrangement of subject- 
matter and the judgment exercised in leaving certain things out and 
putting other things in will doubtless not please everyone, but the 
general results are commendable. The content is strictly up-to-date, 
including such items as the new federal budget law and discussion of 
the proposed sales tax. Generally speaking, confusing technical de- 
tails and space-filling tables have been omitted. Perhaps the carping 
critic can find some excuse for tearing the volume to shreds, but the 
reviewer believes that it is a book well adapted to class instruction and 
to the uses of the general reader engaged in private study. 

The main divisions of the subject follow the standardized order of 
discussion, namely, expenditure, revenue, public indebtedness, the ad- 
ministration of public funds, and “financing an emergency.” There is 
nothing particularly new or startling in the two chapters given to ex- 
penditure. However, the characteristics and the classification of ex- 
penditures are attractively presented. Sixty per cent of the reading 
matter in the book is devoted to revenue; fifty per cent, to taxation. 
Public debts and fiscal administration are restricted to one fairly short 
chapter each. In connection with the latter subject, attention should 
be called to the sections on state budget systems and the administration 
of municipal finance. Following the discussion of emergency finance, 
there is a brief chapter on the cost of war which every militarist could 
read with profit. While this topic might have been considered under ex- 
penditures at the beginning of the book, it forms a fitting conclusion 
to the study of war finance. 

The author follows Bastable in discussing shifting and incidence 
prior to explaining the nature and history of the various kinds of taxes. 
This scheme has its merits in that it gives the reader a better back- 
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ground for judging the virtues of different taxes than is the case where 
the arrangement is reversed. If we investigate such questions as pro- 
gression in taxation, the faculty theory, and the canons of taxation 
before we examine the details of a tax system, why not complete the 
foundation work by surveying the general principles of shifting and 
incidence? 

The order in which taxes are treated is apparently largely a matter 
of convenience since most classifications are held to be of little value 
in providing air-tight compartments for taxes as they actually func- 
tion. Chapters are given to customs duties, property taxes, income 
taxes, inheritance taxes and, in addition, there are the long-needed 
chapters on property tax reform, the taxation of corporations, and 
the single tax. ‘To secure condensation, and not at all because they 
are related, excises, capitation taxes, and business taxes are thrown 
together in a single chapter. The excess-profits tax is treated very 
briefly under war finance. 

On controversial matters the author avoids extremes. For example, 
he states that while “the extensive use of taxes has much to commend 
it,” yet “the proper combination of loans and taxes forms the best war 
finance policy.” Again, he has no sympathy for a single tax of any 
kind, although he acknowledges the value of agitation for a single tax 
on economic rent in so far as it has emphasized the defects in our 
fiscal system. Other illustrations of this kind might be given in con- 
nection with his discussion of shifting and incidence, the separation of 
state and local tax sources, and customs duties. The even temper of 
the book will not be relished by the propagandist, but it should be of 
material help to the student who is just beginning to grope his way 
through the intricacies of fiscal policy. 


Frank T. Srocxron. 
University of South Dakota. 


Taxation, Yesterday and Tomorrow. By Roxsert Jones. (London: 
P.S. King & Son. 1921. Pp. 147. 3s. 6d.) 

“This little volume,” says the preface, “is not written as a textbook, 
though it contains textbook material.” It seems to have been written 
in an attempt to present the newest leveling theories of taxation in a 
favorable light to those unacquainted with them, but whether intended 
more to educate the stolid conservative or to stimulate the radically 
inclined reader is not apparent. The writer is a disciple of the Webbs 
and is already known as the author of The Nature and First Principle 
of Taxation. He has a warm sympathy with most of the “liberal” 
fiscal proposals of the day, which leads him at times into statements 
that are certain to excite suspicion or provoke opposition. This is 
especially true of the first half of the book. 
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Examples are the following: on page 5 the author states that if the 
British government had received all the rent of British land, no taxes 
would have been necessary before the war; he states (p. 43) that Henry 
George’s maxims of taxation are decidedly better than Adam Smith’s; 
he speaks (p. 49) of the “diminution of taxes ...... by State and 
municipal enterprises” as a modern development, as if it were an 
unquestioned fact that such enterprises have generally enabled taxes 
to be diminished. Of course, some of these provoking statements are 
matters of opinion concerning which the author may be right, but the 
dogmatic style in which they are made neither convinces nor conciliates, 

Another instance may also be mentioned, not very important in 
itself, but nevertheless an example of misleading inference—that is, 
the description of Solon’s income tax (if it was an income tax) as 
steeply progressive. Inasmuch as the highest rate went into effect 
when the income reached 500 medimni, or 850 bushels of grain, it must 
be considered a degressive tax, not a progressive one. Such a yield 
can easily be obtained from a sixty-acre farm; it could hardly have 
been the equivalent in purchasing power of more than $2000 of present- 
day money income. Moreover, the amount of tax collected from each 
class is not known, nor whether it was an annual tax or an extra- 
ordinary levy. 

On the other hand, the later chapters of this book deserve to be 
highly recommended. ‘That on justice in taxation is very good indeed, 
largely because it takes into account opposing views, and endeavors 
to explain and reconcile them. There is a very interesting passage on 
the psychology of ethical standards leading to the conclusion that 
changes must come by steps rather than by leaps and that men’s 
“reasonable expectations” should be secured as far as possible. 

Like nearly all recent English writers on finance, Mr. Jones considers 
the capital levy and its alternatives, of which he favors a ten-year 
scheme involving increased super-taxes and inheritance duties—in fact 
a deliberate attempt to take all “unproductive surpluses” for the public 
use. He would even establish an absolute maximum of £10,000 for 
inheritances. “There is no case,” he says (p. 118), “in economics 
or in ethics, for the inheritance of any but moderate fortunes.” 

Mr. Jones submits his proposals not as part of a revolutionary 
program, but as an alternative to violent revolution. As such they 
deserve careful consideration, and in fact should be much less seriously 
opposed by economists than by readers not acquainted with theories 
of margins and surpluses. 


Rurvs S. Tucker. 


Harvard University. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Anprews, A. B. Per capita cost of courts. Revised addendum of Jan- 
uary 6, 1922. (Raleigh, N. C.: Author, 239 Fayetteville St. 1922. 
Pp. 16.) 

Barton, W. E. and Brownine, C. W. Federal income tax laws; cor- 
related and annotated, including the act of 1921. (Washington: John 
Bryne & Co. 1922. Pp. 525. $10.) 

Beman, L. T., compiler. Selected articles on current problems in taxation. 
(New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1921. Pp. vii, 350. $2.25.) 

Branp, R. H. War and national finance. (New York: Longmans, Green. 
1922. Pp. xii, 287. $5.) 

Dietz, F. C. English government finance, 1485-1558. Studies in the 
social sciences, vol. IX, no. 3. (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Illinois. 1922. 
Pp. 235. $2.25.) 


Fassett, C. M. Handbook of municipal government. (New York: Crowell. 
1922. Pp. viii, 192. $1.50.) 

Fastout, A. Une politique financiére. (Paris: G. Crés. 1922. 4.50 fr.) 

Gritu, C. Il protezionismo dopo la guerra. (Rome: Author, Viale della 
Regina 86. 1921. Pp. 1921.) 


Hawrtrey, R.G. The exchequer and control of expenditure. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. 72. $1.) 


Lever, E. A. A primer of taxation: an introduction to public finance. 
(London: King. 1922. Pp. 106. 2s. 6d.) 

This little pamphlet is a simply written introduction to public finance, 
intended to enable the common British voter to understand the taxing 
system of his country, both national and local. There are also chapters 
on public expenditure, the budget and the public debt. There is nothing 
startling in the theories stated. The only serious error is one of which 
J. S. Mill was equally guilty, viz., the denial of any element of voluntari- 
ness in indirect taxes. Neither of these writers perceives the great 
difference between avoiding the payment of a tax by dispensing with the 
taxed article, if the tax is imposed on a dispensable commodity, and on 
the other hand merely saving an amount sufficient to pay the tax by 
dispensing with some luxury, if the tax is a direct one. Aside from this, 
the book is very well adapted to its purpose. 

Rurvs S. Tucker. 


Luéte, J. La douane en France et al’étranger. (Poitiers: Lib. P. Oudin. 
1922.) 

Mayers, L. The federal service: a study of the system of personnel admin- 
istration of the United States government. The Institute for Govern- 
ment Research studies in administration. (New York: Appleton. 1922. 
Pp. xvi, 607. $5.) 

Deals largely with the personal force of the government, with chapters 
on “Selection of employees,” “Classification and ‘standardization of 
salaries,” and “The maintenance of individual efficiency.” 


Moruiman, A. B., Tuomas, J. F. and ANperson, H. W. An analysis of 
the 1922-1923 budget requests of the Board of Education of the City of 
Detroit. The Detroit Educational Bulletin, no. 8, Feb., 1922. (Detroit, 
Mich.: Bd. of Education. 1922. Pp. 64.) 
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Monteomery, R. H. Income tax procedure—1922. (New York: Ronald 

1922. Pp. xxi, 1911. $10.) 

With the enactment of the new income tax law comes a new edition of 
Montgomery’s handbook. As stated last year a new edition at least once 
every year is necessary on account of the multitude of new rulings. The 

: 1922 edition, while retaining the many excellent features noted in the 
{ reviews of earlier editions published in the American Economic Review, 
“4 has had to be in large part rewritten not only on account of the new 
4 statute but to give consideration to the important court rulings and 
Treasury decisions. 

The Revenue act of 1921 was analyzed by Professor Roy G. Blakey 

in the American Economic Review for March 1922, so it is unnecessary 
to present in this connection any outline of the changes made by the 
new law. 
Me | Montgomery expresses bitter disappointment over the new law. “It 
is long and complicated”; it denies “discretion to Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue’’; “it omits reference to” certain “‘items of income” and “fails 
to deal with” certain “items of deductions”; “it neglects to specify how 
the Commissoner shall settle the omitted items, and then comes chavs.” 
“The truth of the matter is that Congress did not have the courage to 
face the issue and exact an understandable law.” The author is in 
accord with many others that we ought to have and probably will have 
another new law soon. 

Congress seems to be moving, slowly indeed, to a recognition of the 
fact that all gains and profits are not income. The establishment by the 
new law of a new category of gains (Montgomery mistakenly calls them 
“income’’) known as “‘capital gains” may be hailed as the first step toward 
a definition of income more nearly in accord wtih the common man’s ideas. 
Montgomery still runs his hobby that earned income is discriminated 
against and that investment income should be still more heavily taxed 
than it now is. It seems a little strange that he cannot see that income 
from real estate has paid in property taxes the equivalent of an income 
tax of from 20 to 30 per cent before the federal income tax descends upon 
it; that income from corporations by reason of the property and other 
state and local taxes has likewise paid a tax equal to an income tax 
of 20 to 30 per cent, that furthermore the federal income tax on corpo- 
ration profits is now 121% per cent straight or above 14 per cent on divi- 
dends and that these burdens ranging from 20 per cent to 44 per cent 
are in addition to, in many if not all cases, the 4 per cent or 8 per cent 
normal tax and surtaxes which alone the earners are required to pay. 
Montgomery makes the naive suggestion that “where the real estate tax 
is already inordinately taxed the remedy should be sought in a reform 
of the state as well as the local tax system.” It may well be pointed out 
that to provide any material relief the reduction in the property tax 
would have to be drastic indeed. 

One great merit of Montgomery’s treatise is that he never forgets that 
there are five income tax laws all more or less in force. He not only 
informs his readers of the “former procedure” in separate paragraphs, 
but in the general discussion points out the changes in as simple a manner 
as is possible in dealing with so intricate a subject. 

Cart C. PLexn. 


University of California. 
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SeviamaN, E. R. A. Essays in tazation. Ninth edition completely revised 
and enlarged. (New York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. 806.) 

In the new edition of the Essays in Tazation, we find some of the 
earlier essays brought down to date and five new chapters added. The 
new chapters consist of addresses and papers published since 1913, the 
date of the last previous edition. 

One of the five is on The Next Step in Tax Reform and discusses the 
classification of property and the income tax. This was the presidential 
address at the ninth annual conference of the National Tax Association 
(San Francisco, 1915). Another is on The Relations of Federal, State 
and Local Revenues, a combination of two papers, one read before the 
Second Pan-American Congress, 1915, and another before the New York 
State Tax Association, 1917. Another is on The War Revenue Acts and 
consists of an article published in the Political Science Quarterly in 1918. 
This one has been amplified by notes and appendices. Another is on 
Loans versus Taxes in War Finance, reprinted from the volume on 
Financing the War in the Annals of the American Academy of Politics 
and Social Science, 1918. The remaining one is on The Cost of the War 
and How it Was Met, from the American Economic Review, 1919. 

It is well worth while to have these essays, together with those pre- 
viously assembled, all in one volume. 

Cart C. PLeun. 


The shifting and incidence of taxation. Fourth edition revised. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. xii, 431.) 

The changes in this edition of the volume on Shifting and Incidence 
are comparatively slight. There are a dozen or so additions to the 
discussion of the older literature, and some changes in the presentation 
of the theory of capitalization and of the incidence of taxes on profits 
and surplus. The changes as to capitalization consist of footnote refer- 
ences to more recent discussions, mostly to those which arose from the 
new British land taxes, and of an additional illustration of the effect of 
unequal taxes on like capital items. The changes with reference to the 
tax on profits are two new footnotes. Professor Seligman still considers 
that the “real problem” * * * “is to ascertain the conditions according 
to which a tax is shifted forward, backward, or not at all,’ and stops 
when he has ascertained “on whom the tax ultimately falls” without going 
on to consider the “effects produced by the pressure of taxation on the 
various classes or individuals.” 

Cart C. PLEeHn. 


Suan, K. T. Sixty years of Indian finance. (London: King. 1922. 21s.) 


Taussie, F. W. Selected readings in international trade and tariff prob- 
lems. (Boston: Ginn. 1921. Pp. x, 566.) 

This most recent volume of readings for the use of students of eco- 
nomics, compiled by Professor Taussig for the study of international 
trade and tariff problems, invites comparison with the editor's earlier 
collection of materials published thirty years ago. The present volume 
is wider in scope than the State Papers Relating to the Tariff. In part 
III, about 100 pages, are compressed the essentials of the documents and 
speeches found in the earlier volume with some additional material, 
chiefly speeches, relating to the American tariff controversy. It is 
significant that nothing in the utterances of public men on this subject 
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since the first administration of Governor Cleveland seems to have been 
found of sufficient importance to warrant their inclusion. 

Part I, dealing mainly with the theory of international trade, contains 
selections from Ricardo, J. S. Mill, Cairnes, and Taussig, and also the 
excellent study of the balance of trade of the United States since 1821 
by Professors Bullock, Williams, and Tucker, and Professor Taussig’s 
Quarterly Journal article on the probable future of our trade. 

While the reprinting of these selected readings will prove a great 
convenience for purposes of class instruction, it is the group of 
in part III that will be of most service to American students, to whom 
they have hitherto for the most part been inaccessible. They deal with 
the practical tariff problems of European states. Reference is made 
particularly to Professor Alfred Marshall’s Memorandum on the Fiscal 
Policy of International Trade (1903) and M. Méline’s report of the 
French tariff commission of 1892; but above all, to the group of transla- 
tions from the writings of Wagner, Bretano, and Richard Schiiller on the 
grave problems with which the German people were confronted about 
the beginning of the century, when they thought they still had a choice 
between the abandonment of the policy of self-sufficiency and the aecept- 
ance of the perils of an industrial state. With this phase of commercial 
and industrial statesmenship, our publicists fortunately have never had, 
seriously, to concern themselves; Hamilton’s brush with the agrarians of 
his day was purely academic. A perusal of these selections will give 
American students a keener appreciation of the gravity of European 
tariff and trade problems and doubtless lead to the conclusion that our 
own tariff problems have, by comparison, been rather petty. 

Grorece O. Virtue. 


Budget 1922-1924, Commonwealth of Virginia. (Richmond, Va.: Gov- 
ernor’s Office. 1922. Pp. 404.) 


Digest of constitutional provisions regarding the limitations of municipal 
indebtedness. (Madison, Wis.: Legislative Reference Library. 1921.) 


Federal income tax; summary of the law applicable to individuals including 
income tax exemptions of Liberty bonds. (New York: Columbia Trust 
Co. 1921.) 


Federal income tares for 1921. (New York: Standard Statistics Co., Inc. 
1921. Pp. 64.) 


Federal taxes for 1921, the Revenue law of 1921, public no. 98. (New 
York: Federal Trade Information Service, 175 Fifth Ave. Pp. v, 127. 
75c.) 


Handy-digest, federal income tar. 1922 edition. (Baltimore, Md.: A. 
Brown & Sons. 1921. Pp. 63.) 


Internal revenue regulations 48 (revised Dec. 1921) relating to the excise 
taxes on works of art and jewelry, under sections 902 and 906 of the 
Revenue act of 1921. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922. 
5c. ) 


Practical questions and answers on the federal tax laws (individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations), Revenue act of 1921. (New York: Irving 
National Bank. 1922. Pp. 144.) 


Revenue act of 1921. Complete text, reference notes, tables and indez. 
(New York: National Bank of Commerce. 1922. Pp. 288.) 
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Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 
Avsertin, F. La natalité. (Paris: G. Crés. 1922. 9 fr.) 


Hovurwicn, I. A. Immigration and labor: the economic aspects of Euro- 


pean immigration to the United States. (New York: Huebsch. 1922. 
Pp. xxxii, 574.) 


JounseNn, J. E., compiler. Selected articles on the negro problem. (New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1921. Pp. xxxv, 870. $2.25.) 


MosseLt, S. T. The standard of living among one hundred negro migrant 
families in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Am. Academy of Social and 
Political Science. 1921. Pp. 50.) 


A thesis presented to the faculty of the Graduate School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Reprinted from The Annals, vol. 
XCVIII, Nov., 1921. 


SavorGnan, F. Demografia di guerra e altri saggi. (Bologna: Nicola 
Zanichelli. 1921. Pp. 219. 12 1.) 


Population and its distribution; compiled from the figures of 1920 United 
States census; including distribution of retail and wholesale dealers. 
Third edition. (New York: J. Walter Thompson Co., 244 Madison 
Ave. 1921. Pp. x, 335. $5.) 


Social Problems and Reforms 


What is Social Case Work? An Introductory Description. By Mary 
E. Ricumonp. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1922. 
Pp. 268. $1.00.) 

A book which analyzes social case work and reveals more of the 
method is always welcome. In spite of the parts that are confusing 
and obscure this book has in it so much that is fine, useful, and con- 
structive that it represents a real contribution to social work litera- 
ture. The earlier chapters present six different types of problems 
and are valuable both for teaching purposes and for the wholesome 
philosophy which they present. The main theme, however, is the mean- 
ing of social case work. After laboring somewhat heavily on the 
word personality the author concludes that “social case work consists 
of those processes which develop personality through adjustments con- 
sciously effected, individual by individual, between men and their social 
environment.” The development of personality is made the essential 
characteristic of case work. The reader is greatly astonished to dis- 
cover on a later page that “social case work includes those social and 
useful adjustments which are made with and for individuals, whether 
or not they lead directly to the development of personality.” In fol- 
lowing the thought of the book the reader must realize that much 
water has flowed by in recent years but this discussion makes one wish 
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that the author had repeated her previous definition of case work pre- 
sented in 1915 instead of this new definition so unceremoniously de- 
prived of its supporting pillars. The definition apparently sub- 
stitutes a part for the whole; it is a sort of sociological synecdoche, 
for no doubt the development of personality is an important function 
of social case work. 

The field of social case work is carefully circumscribed by the author 
and due recognition is given to the importance of other forms of social 
work. In fact so much caution is exercised, so often is the term 
“mass action” used and the pretensions of social case work repressed, 
that a much better understanding of each other by the various groups 
of social workers will inevitably follow. The value of social case work, 
both to group work and to social research, might have been further 
stressed. 

The reader realizes that a new day has dawned when he glimpses 
such statements as, “it is perilously easy for case workers to assume a 
rather selfish autocratic réle.” “A man can become so weakened by 
unfavorable conditions that it is impossible for him to want progres- 
sively.” “What man does for himself counts for more toward his 
permanent well-being than the things that are done for him.” “The 
most successful social work policies are.......... (also) the fullest 
possible participation of the client in all plans.” 

The author wisely says that an intelligent person with tact and good 
will might perform any one of a long list of tasks but only a trained 
person would succeed with a combination of these services—a state- 
ment which gives vitality to the demand for trained workers. The 
challenge to the student of heredity to make an equally thorough study 
of the mental and social life of man is most pertinent. The latter part 
of the book deals with several concrete forms of social case work, such 
as those relating to the home, the school, the workshop, the hospital and 
the court. There is also an appreciation of the possibilities of govern- 
ment as a case work agency. 


G. B. Manco 


NEW BOOKS 


Boyz, J. E. Rural problems in the United States. The national social 
science series. (Chicago: McClurg. 1921. Pp. 142. $1.) 

Professor Boyle emphasizes in this book the point of view that a 
community can know itself and can make certain very definite choices 
which will affect its well-being. He believes that what the farmer 
really needs is definite and constructive thinking and inspiration that 
leads to self-help and that it is an illusion that legislation can cure all 
the economic and social ills of the farmer. In various chapters are dis- 
cussed such questions as the food-supply, rural conditions and rural 
needs, the rural home, the rural school, the country church, the country 
store, the country bank, the country newspaper, and farm and home 
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bureaus. The soul of the rural community is considered in the final 
chapter. The various problems are treated in an interesting and sug- 
gestive way and the conclusions advanced are based on sound economic 
and practical knowledge. Grorce M. Janes. 


CLopper, E. N. Rural child welfare. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. 355. $3.) 


Cotton, H. A. The defective, delinquent, and insane; the relation of 
focal infections to their causation, treatment, and prevention. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. xvi, 201.) 


Crane, C. D. Tobacco an assassin of liberty; the whole story. (Dayton, 
O.: Author, box 724. 1921. Pp. 127. 50c.) 


Darsy, J. E. Jesus an economic mediator; God’s remedy for industrial 
and international ills. (New York: Revell. 1922. Pp. 256. $1.50.) 


E.ttwoop, C. A. The reconstruction of religion. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922.) 


Emerson, G. The new frontier: a study of the American liberal spirit, 
its frontier origin, and its application to modern problems. (New York: 
Holt. 1920. Pp. xii, 314.) 

Contains chapters on “Public opinion and the industrial problem,” 
and “The need for fifty million capitalists.” 


Fassert, C. M. Assets of the ideal city. (New York: Crowell. 1922. 
Pp. xv, 177. $1.50.) 
Contains chapters on public utilities, transportation, and health. 


Finney, R. L. Causes and cures for social unrest. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1922. $2.50.) 


GittetTe, J. M. Rural sociology. (New York: Macmillan. 1922.) 


Hayes, A. W. Rural community organization. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1921. Pp. 128. $1.50.) 

“This study is an attempt to arrive at the proper local unit which lends 
itself to comprehensive community organization.” “In a discussion of 
rural organization and allied fields the lack of a central guiding policy 
becomes evident.” These two sentences, the opening words of the pre- 
face and the first chapter respectively, show at once the author’s purpose 
and the limitations which have characterized work of this kind in the 
past. 

In searching for a red thread running through, or perhaps it might 
better be said running around, a country community, Dr. Hayes con- 
siders the trade area, the small school district, the consolidated school, 
and ways and means of organization. Very noticeably the author holds 
the belief that community problems are to be worked out around the 
school as a nucleus. B. H. H. 


Hearty, W. The practical value of scientific study of juvenile delinquents. 
Children’s Bureau pub. no. 96. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. 
Docs. 1922. Pp. 31.) 


Horwoop, M. P. Public health surveys; what they are, how to make them, 
how to use them. (New York: Wiley. 1921. Pp. xxii, 403. $4.50.) 


Jacos, C. L., compiler. Bibliography on vocational guidance; a selected 
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list of vocational guidance references for teachers. Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, bull. no. 66. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, 
Supt. Docs. 1921. Pp. 35.) 


Kors, J. H. Rural primary groups: a study of agricultural neighborhoods. 


Research bull. 51. (Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin, Agri. Experi- 
ment Sta. 1921. Pp. 81.) 


Le Bon, G. The world in revolt. A psychological study of our times. 


(New York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. 256. $4.) 

For exposition and interpretation of world perplexities, psychology is 
overworked. Dr. Le Bon found many grateful readers for his methods as 
applied to crowds. But five years ago, in an atmosphere dangerously 
inflamed, he explained to us the psychology of the Great War, obviously a 
far more hazardous task. The author was generous in this, that he did 
not acquit western peoples from some share of guilt. His use of “mysti- 
cism” made this and many another difficulty easy. Mysticism carries our 
race ideals. It is far more powerful than the flickering processes of 
reasoning. Kultur was such an ideal to the Germans. 

In the present volume, which is a “study of our times” this mystical 
factor is so incessantly on hand as to excite misgivings in the friendliest 
reader. 

We are told that “the majority of political, military, economic or so- 
cial questions belong to the province of psychology. Statesmen, generals 
and manufacturers even invoke its services daily.” We learn that while 
psychology was very uncertain in the past, the science now “becomes 
capable of throwing light on the most difficult problems.” The World 
War, in fact, was a vast laboratory of experimental psychology. While 
raising no objection to this claim, it is disconcerting to have this mysti- 
cal handy-man so constantly on the job. Five times on a single page 
(p. 15) we read of “mystic forces,” “mystic ideals,” “mystic influences,” 
“mystic illusions,’ and the like. 

Elsewhere we have “the mystic ideal of hegemony,” “mystic propa- 
ganda,” “mystic forces,’ on page 85. “Mystic logic” does service at the 
very point where we want anything in the world except “the mystic.” 
Our hesitation at this appeal seems further justified by the fact that 
the author’s more distinctive “points,” suggestions, or proposals, as well 
as the main criticisms, have become very familiar to us through writers 
like Brailsford, Angell, Lowes, Dickinson, Russell, and others, who in- 
struct us quite as well in simpler ways. 

The volume falls into seven books: The Mental Evolution of the 
People; Conflicting Principles in Modern Warfare; Influence of Psycho- 
logical Factors in Battle; The Propagation of Beliefs and the Orientsticn 
of Opinions; The New Revolutionary Tempest; Political Illusions of 
Today; Political Disorganization of Europe. There is much acute criti- 
cism of the Great State idea, but singularly little constructive suggestion 
about measures necessary to the creation and maintenance of smaller 
communities. He notes the disastrous inefficiency of the government 
control of railways in the United States during the war: “They were 
then ruined and almost bankrupt,” as if railway authorities and banking 
interests before the war were without their share of blame in this unhappy 
result. Joun Granam Brooks. 
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Linpeman, E. C. The community; an introduction to the study of com- 
munity leadership and organization. (New York: Y. M. C. A. Press. 
1921. Pp. ix, 222.) 


MacGarr, L. The rural community. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. 236.) 


Muir, R. Liberalism and industry: towards a better social order. (Boston: 
Houghton. 1921. Pp. xii, 208. $1.75.) 

“Liberalism is a habit of mind, a point of view, a way of looking at 
things,” says Mr. Muir. Therefore the attitude of the English liberal 
must be restated with every great change in political and industrial con- 
ditions. Mr. Muir does not attempt to formulate a definite program of 
action, but he does define clearly the ends and ideals of liberals in the 
period of reconstruction. It is a point of view which reflects the en- 
lightened self interest of the middle-class business and professional man. 
We are not surprised to learn that the liberal favors a wide distribution 
of capital ownership, anti-trust legislation, free trade and general effi- 
ciency in administration. In America, however, the advocacy of indus- 
trial councils for the control of industry, nationalization of natural mo- 
nopolies, land value taxation, and income taxes graduated up to 75 per 
cent, would be looked upon as radical rather than liberal. 

G. B. L. Arner. 


Ovum, H. W. Attainable standards in municipal programs. Report of 
first regional conference of Town and County Administration. (Chapel 
Hill, N. C.: Univ. of North Carolina, Extension Div. 1921. Pp. 130. 
60c. ) 


Ocawa, G. Conscription system in Japan. Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. 245.) 


Pertigrew, R. F. Triumphant plutocracy. (New York: Rand Book 
Store. 1922. $1.) 


Toors, H. A. Trade tests in education. (New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 1921. Pp. 118. $1.50.) 


Wess, S. and Wess, B. English prisons under local government. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1922.) 


Witson, J. The labor movement and the church. (Boston: Stratford Co. 
1922. Pp. 738. $1.50.) 


Winstow, L. L. Elementary industrial arts. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. xiv, 835. $1.20.) 


Woorter, T. J., Jr. and Fisuer, I., editors. Codperation in southern com- 
munities; suggested activities for county and city inter-racial committees. 
(Atlanta, Ga.: Commission on Inter-racial Coéperation. 1921. Pp. 66.) 


Zimanv, S. Modern social movements. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1921. Pp. 260. $1.80.) 

Contains summaries and bibliographies on trade unionism, the coépera- 
tive movement, copartnership, national industrial councils, the Plumb 
plan, the single tax, socialism, guild socialism, syndicalism, bolshevism, 
and anarchism. 


American Child Hygiene Association, eleventh annual meeting, St. Louis, 
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1920. (Baltimore, Md.: Association, 1211 Cathedral St. 1921. Pp. 
440. ) 


Eye conservation in industry; part of the study of waste in industry con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Federated American Engineering 
Societies. (New York: Eye Sight Conservation Council of America, 
Times Bldg. 1921. Pp. 29. 25c.) 


English prisons today: being the report of the Prison System Enquiry 
Committee. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1922. $8.50.) 


Maternity and child care in selected rural areas of Mississippi. Child 
welfare series, no. 5. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1922.) 


Physical and vocational rehabilitation of disabled men and women who are 
seriously injured while under the protection of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation law of Oregon. (Portland, Oregon: State Industrial Accident 
Commission. 1922. Pp. 31.) 


Seventh annual report of the City Planning Board. (Boston: City Plan- 
ning Bd. 1921. Pp. 29.) 


State-wide social service in Massachusetts. (Boston: Dept. of Public Wel- 
fare. 1921. Pp. 11.) 


Whittier social case history manual. Research bull. no. 10. (Whittier, 
Calif.: California Bureau of Juvenile Research, Whittier State School. 
1921. Pp. 98. 25c.) 


Insurance and Pensions 


NEW BOOKS 


CaniLu, J.C. and Jones, B. Negligence and compensation cases annotated, 
with pleadings and forms. Vol. XX. (Chicago: Callaghan. 1921. Pp. 
xlii, 1050.) 


Cox, R. L. National health in the life insurance mirror. Address de- 
livered at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. (New York: Author, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
1922. Pp. 12.) 


Girarp, J. Eléments d’assurances: incendie, vie, accidents. (Paris: Dulac 
Fréres, Lib. des Assurances, 8, Rue Lamartine. 1921.) 


Hosss, C .W. The powers of casualty insurance companies. Address de- 
livered before the one hundred and sixty-first meeting of the Insurance 
Society of New York. (Boston: Commissioner of Insurance. 1922. 
Pp. 11.) 


Manes, A. Versicherungs-Staatsbetrieb im Ausland. Ein Beitrag sur 
Frage der Sozialisierung. Third edition. (Berlin: Sigismund. 1919. 
Pp. 128. 4.80 M.) 

This, the third edition of Professor Manes’ book on the nationalization 
of insurance, was written as an answer to the claim that insurance in all 
its branches was “ripe” for taking over by the state and for creating 4 
national monopoly of the institution. The study covers the experience 
of all countries of the world and reviews the results secured in conducting 
state insurance in life, accident, transportation, fire, hail, cattle, industrial, 
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re-insurance, etc. In practically all of these fields the author finds that 
but indifferent success, if not complete failure, has attended the experi- 
ments. He sums up his conclusions in the following three statements: 

(1) The experience of all state ventures in the field of insurance (ex- 
cluding compulsory) is that attempts in competition with private com- 
panies have at best produced only moderately successful results and only 
in very exceptional cases have they surpassed the private institutions. 
(2) State monopoly institutions, in which only voluntary insurance is pro- 
vided, show even less success than the preceding, most probably on ac- 
count of the lack of competition. (3) State monopolies in which insur- 
ance is compulsory have produced favorable results as regards property 
fire insurance, but in other fields the results have been varying though 
for the most part unfavorable. 

The reasons that led foreign countries to adopt state insurance sys- 
tems were not financial; they did not expect to derive revenue from this 
source. In some instances it was to prevent foreign companies from 
taking out of the country large sums of money, in others to aid in intro- 
ducing certain social insurance branches, in others to advance agriculture, 
in others to provide forms of insurance that private companies did not 
offer, etc. The author closes his study with the suggestion that the solu- 
tion of the problem lies rather in making insurance ripe for heavier tax- 
ation than for nationalization. H. J. H. 


Ricuarps, E.G. The experience grading and rating schedule. A system 
of fire insurance rate-making based upon average fire costs. Revised 
edition. (New York: Van Nostrand. 1921. Pp. 157.) 

The revised edition of The Experience Grading and Rating Schedule 
does not differ fundamentally from the first edition published in 1915. 
Some changes in detail have been made; there is proposed a new plan 
for measuring the “moral hazard” in terms of individual credit standing 
and fire record; and the exposition has been rearranged and decidedly 
improved. 

Rating methods in the fire insurance business have changed but slightly 
since 1915 and the author continues his arraignment of existing fire 
insurance rates which are the result of personal judgment, bargaining 
power and business expediency. His principal thesis, that rates should 
be made by classes on the basis of ascertained loss experience, is of real 
interest to economists. He proposes to allocate the social cost of fire 
losses in such a way that the fire insurance expense connected with each 
class of property shall accurately reflect the fire hazard of the class. 
The “schedule” is a statistical plan for allocating the cost of fires. Prop- 
erty is to be classified by industries, construction, geographical location, 
adequacy of protection, surroundings, etc., and on each class the fire loss 
and insurance written are to be compiled. The fire loss per one hundred 
dollars of insurance carried on each class of property is to furnish the 
basis for insurance premium rates. 

This volume is a valuable contribution to the literature of rate making. 
Experience, statistically ascertained, should unquestionably enter largely 
into the calculation of fire insurance rates. In practical application it 
would probably be necessary to modify considerably the details of Mr. 
Richards’ scheme, but the significance of his proposal is found not so 
much in these details as in the thesis that experience should be the de- 
termining factor in calculating rates. More general insistence on this 
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principle may be expected as time goes on, particularly if governmental 
supervision of rates is extended, as it seems likely to be. 

Accumulation of a sufficient body of experience for rate-making pur- 
poses would require at least a decade. It therefore behooves students 
of the business carefully to examine proposed statistical plans and to 
formulate a method of ascertaining experience which gives promise both 
of furnishing adequate data and of freedom from defects in practical 
operation. The length of time required for accumulation of fire insur- 
ance experience makes changes in a plan peculiarly difficult and inadvis- 
able. Hence the necessity of careful formulation in the first instance. 
Even with such careful formulation application will in practice indicate 
the necessity of changes. A plan is to be desired which, at the start, 
offers the greatest flexibility in application without making impossible the 
combination of experience accumulated before and after its revision. The 
Richards “schedule’’ outlines the basic features of such a plan. 

H. Biancnarp. 

Columbia University. 

Vateren, V. N. Crop insurance: risks, losses, and principles of pro- 
tection. Dept. Agri. bull. no. 1043. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, 
Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 27. 5c.) 


Digest of workmen’s compensation laws in the United States and terri- 
tories, with annotations. Seventh edition, revised to Dec. 1, 1921. Com- 
piled by F. R. Jones. (New York: Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. 1921. Pp. 389.) 


Fire insurance in New England for ten years, December 31, 1911, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1920, inclusive. Twenty-second edition. (Boston: The Stand- 
ard Pub. Co. 1921. Pp. 304.) 


Lengthening life through insurance health work. A study of the trends 
of mortality among policy-holders in the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Industrial Department, and the United States registration 
area, 1911 to 1920. (New York: Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 1922. 
Pp. 11.) 


Sixteenth annual report of the President and of the Treasurer of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. (New York: The 
Foundation, 522 Fifth Ave. Pp. 205.) 

Part VI deals with pension systems and pension legislation including 
a brief discussion of industrial pensions. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Poverty and Dependency: Their Relief and Prevention. By Joun 
Lewis Gittrs. (New York: The Century Company. 1921. 
Pp. 707. $4.00.) 

Professor Gillin has added a very valuable book to the literature 
on problems of poverty. It is a careful digest of the material in this 
field and is thoroughly permeated with a sane and progressive phi- 
losophy. Poverty and Dependency is much more comprehensive than 
the title implies. It is divided into five parts dealing respectively with 
the Problems of Poverty, Causes of Poverty, Methods of Relief, Special 
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Classes of Dependents, and a Program of Preventive Work. A very 
valuable feature of the book consists of the well-stated definitions given 
to the various terms employed by the author. These furnish an ex- 
cellent starting point for the discussion of each problem. After the 
approach to the question is definitely stated the causes of poverty and 
dependency are classified and the analysis should prove most helpful 
and illuminating to the student. 

The book contains a well-organized account of the development of 
the various phases of relief work, including a frank discussion of their 
failures and successes. It also employs the characteristic method of 
presenting arguments for and against a particular program of action. 
Uusually the reader is not allowed to remain adrift, but Dr. Gillin 
comes to the rescue by presenting his own viewpoint. The careful 
student of the book will be impressed with the painstaking efforts made 
to present historical backgrounds and to link up the past with the 
present. Possibly some of this material was not needed to give the 
book the necessary degree of completeness. The writer discusses the 
place and function of the almshouse in our American relief system. 
Frequently he refers to the institution as the “poorhouse.” Lack of 
facts unfortunately make it difficult to complete the discussion of out- 
door relief, and later statistics than those given would strengthen the 
chapter on the subject. Nevertheless, the sympathetic handling of 
the problem will aid greatly in developing a sound public opinion. The 
state control of charitable agencies constitutes another controversial 
issue. The book outlines the functions of state boards of charities and 
state boards of control, together with the weaknesses of each of these 
organizations. The discussion at this point might have been strength- 
ened through additional attention to the system of centralized control, 
such as that which has appeared in Illinois, and more recently in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In part four, dealing with special classes of dependents, the princi- 
pal chapters relate to the aged dependent, the insane, the epileptic, the 
feeble-minded, dependent children, drug addicts, mothers’ pensions, the 
unemployed, and the soldiers, sailors and marines. Each of these 
chapters confines itself largely to methods of treatment, although the 
extent of the problem is discussed in reference to several of these groups 
of cases and the causes of unemployment are briefly outlined. This 
part of the book, however, specializes on methods of care and treat- 
ment. There is a comprehensive discussion of old-age pensions, follow- 
ed by the conclusion that the non-contributory system is desirable, and 
alternative suggestions are presented for the care of persons not eligi- 
ble to such attention. A new chapter in books of this character is the 
one presenting the problem of the child born out of wedlock. The 
chapter is timely and also presents a considerable program of action. 
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In spite of their past failures, mothers’ pensions have come to stay 
and the problem before us is more efficient administration. The pro- 
gram for preventing unemployment follows standard lines of thought, 
but the author also adds the features of a proposed unemployment- 
prevention law recently introduced into the Wisconsin legislature. The 
book does not deal with the problem of disaster relief which it seems 
should have been entitled to a chapter. Nor do we find a discussion of 
endowments or community trust funds. Furthermore, the discussion 
of sterilization omits reference to the interesting developments in Cali- 
fornia in recent years. 

The strength of the book culminates in an able discussion of a pre- 
ventive program. No modern text on this subject would be complete 
if it did not place emphasis on this point. The program as outlined 
aims not only to prevent poverty but other social ills as well. There 
are chapters on a number of very important subjects. Our health 
program must be socialized and a system of compulsory health insur- 
ance should eventually be adopted. Increasing emphasis must also 
be placed on a program of health education. The compact chapter 
on Socialized Neighborliness presents the function and opportunity 
of the social settlement, and Socialized Religion has long since deserved 
a chapter in books which outline a plan of social improvement. So- 
cialized Property brings to the student an understanding of the limi- 
tations that may wisely be placed on the institution of private property. 
In addition the function of education, recreation, and efficient govern- 
ment in improving our social life is outlined. The author recognizes 
that the increase of population is a serious factor and needs to be 
controlled but he deals rather cautiously with a projected program. 
Many will regret the omission of a chapter dealing with other phases 
of the economic program necessary for the prevention of dependency. 
They are not covered adequately in the chapter on Socialized Property. 

The book is adapted for use in college and university classes. The 
array of topics included and the volume of subject-matter make it a 
valuable guide for the student. It is one of a few books that can 
be used for this purpose and because of its organization and scope it 
should command a leading place. Its omissions are relatively minor 
and can be supplemented by the competent teacher. 


Gerorce B. Maneco.p. 
Missouri School of Social Economy. 


NEW BOOKS 


Devine, E. T. and Branpt, L. American social work in the twentieth 
century. (New York: The Frontier Press. 1921. Pp. 62.) 
“Expanded from an article contributed by the authors to the Encyelo- 
paedia Britannica.” 
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Kerso, R. W. The history of public poor relief in Massachusetts, 1620- 
1920. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1922. Pp. 200. $2.50.) 


Kersy, W. J. The social mission of charity; a study of points of view in 
Catholic charities. (New York: Macmillan. 1921. Pp. xv, 196.) 


SurncerRLAND, W. H. Child welfare work in Colorado; a study of public 
and private agencies and institutions, and conditions of service, in the 
care of dependent, delinquent and defective children. Extension series 
no. 43. (Boulder, Colo.: Univ. of Colorado. 1922. Pp. viii, 174.) 


Sprincer, E. M. Children deprived of parental care: a study of children 
taken under care by Delaware agencies and institutions. Children’s 
Bureau pub. no. 81. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office, Supt. Docs. 1921. 
Pp. 96.) 


Watson, F. D. The charity organization movement in the United States. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1922. $3.50.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


The Consumers’ Codperative Movement. By Sypnry and Berartricr 
Wess. (London: Longmans, Green & Company. 1921. Pp. 
xv, 504. $6.50.) 

This most recent volume from the Webbs is by far the most com- 
plete and satisfactory statement yet made of what we understand by 
consumers’ codperation. It is the work of ardent, life-long friends of 
the movement, but there are warnings and admonitions in plenty, even 
criticism all the more severe because of the authors’ outright champion- 
ship of the cause. 

In six long chapters—nearly 500 pages in all—we are given, first, 
enough historic detail to interpret later developments: the rise of 
federal institutions—wholesalers, banking, and insurance; the strife 
over the employees and their relation to consumers’ administration ; 
the hopeful yet disturbing issues arising from the war; remedial de- 
fects and shortcomings; and finally much acute speculation as to the 
future. Thirty years of intensive work on trade unions, coéperation, 
labor-copartnership and local government precede this final survey. 
No one should welcome it more than those who oppose socialism. Never 
has the socialist objective been outlined with more lucidity or with less 
compromising qualification. The authors maintain that consumers’ 
codperation is to supersede the capitalist system. This system is 
toppling as feudalism toppled and fell. Codperation is to take produc- 
tion and distribution out of the hands of individual profit-makers. The 
private rent-receiver is to fare no better. We see thus why the authors 
so cleanly cut out labor copartnership, codéperative credit banks, 
together with producers’ associations like those of Denmark and Sir 
Horace Plunkett. They do not undervalue these, but will not have 
them an integral part of the consumers’ movement. This latter pro- 
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duces and distributes solely for use. We are told roundly and re- 
peatedly that this motive must be under democratic direction without 
“the stimulus of pecuniary gain.” The chapters are packed with 
what are believed to be solid proofs that this more disinterested motive 
has not only worked but is working with rapidly increasing efficiency. 

In the entire exposition of this evidence there is an almost pitiless 
record of blunders, apathies and shortcomings—all the friction from 
overlapping and that between employees and those who manage stores 
and factories. The trade unions fighting for higher pay, better con- 
ditions, and a shorter day do not see eye to eye with employees in- 
terested first in cheapened products and the “divvy.” That one section 
of labor is here pitted against those representing other sections of 
labor has become as painfully clear as in the outside capitalist world. 
Equally clear is the tendency everywhere to sag toward the old familiar 
method of the competitive system. In spite of efforts, a great deal 
of credit has still to be granted or trade goes elsewhere. Frequent 
strikes have occurred and more are threatened. The “melancholy fact” 
is noted that, as codperation has grown, apathy toward every earlier 
ideal hangs like an incubus on the movement. 

Too often “management committees”—together with the less. ener- 
getic officials—“actually prefer an apathetic membership.” “Agita- 
tors” here are as offensive as elsewhere. 

These conceded laxities would be very deceptive if it were not added 
that the authors hold stoutly to the faith that, at every point, the 
evils are fewer and more easily removed than corresponding ones in 
capitalism. The relentless competition of the private profit-maker, 
we are told, drives the coéperator to most of these backslidings. 

There is nothing better in the volume than the insistence that as 
coéperators are in neck-to-neck rivalry with capitalism, their only 
hope or justification is a distinctly superior service to the consuming 
public. Against capitalism “it has perpetually to compete for raw 
materials, for service of brain-workers and skilled operators, for cus- 
tomers and trade. Except in so far as it can effect a genuine improve- 
ment or economy of management” it should go to the wall. It is a 
fair challenge. 

The real value rendered by the authors is in their abundant and 
detailed evidence of enormous growth both in mass and variety of 
services. No review of this length can give the least adequate account 
of the thoroughness and excellence which the Webbs have brought to 
this task. 

The writer asked Lord Bryce before his recent departure from this 
country for an opinion on their works. He spoke with unqualified 
praise, ending “they are very able, very able.” 

Joun GraHam Brooks. 
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Benepvict, B. The larger socialism. (New York: Macmillan. 1921. 
Pp. 243. $2.50.) 


With the catastrophe of the war and the collapse of the old social 
order in Russia, the socialist movement in Europe was brought down 
out of the clouds of Marxian dialectics to face the realities of a period 
of social revolution. In this country, however, the Socialist party still 
clings to its old theories and tactics in the face of a steadily decreasing 
vote and membership. Mr. Benedict, himself still a party member, 
appeals in this book for a broader conception of the socialist ideal and 
a revision of tactics which would amount to a revolution within the party. 

The Socialist party in more than twenty years of active propaganda 
has never been able to poll seven per cent of the vote in a presidential 
election, and its local successes have been confined to a few cities where 
the foreign born population is large. This weakness is at least partly 
due to the failure of its leaders to understand the American voter. So- 
cialist writers and speakers have insisted on viewing social phenomena 
in the light of Marxian theory and basing their appeal on self interest 
and class interest, when an ethical appeal to right and justice would 
have been more effective. Within the party a strange distrust of each 
other has led the members to establish and maintain an unwieldy form of 
organization in which endless debates and referenda absorb their energies 
and enthusiasm. The results of doctrinaire thinking and clumsy party 
machinery were shown in the crisis of the war. Since no action could 
be taken without a referendum vote, the convention which was expected 
to protest against the declaration of war could not meet until after war 
was a fact. Then a tactless and exaggerated platform was adopted 
which had no effect except to bring the party into conflict with the 
authorities. 

With all its criticism of party methods, the book is essentially con- 
structive. The author appeals for a broader conception of socialism 
which will include all the highest ideals of a regenerated world. His 
goal is social justice, social efficiency, peace, and progress. He believes 
that the Socialist party can be reorganized and its tactics so changed 
that it can unite the widespread radical sentiment in America and be- 
come the political instrument through which the ideal of a better world 
may be realized. 


G. B. L. Arner. 


Bexxer, G. Le mouvement coopératif en Russie et la renaissance de la 
Russie. Travaux de l'Institut de Sociologie, Instituts Solvay. (Brussels: 
Maurice Lamertin, Rue Coudenberg, 58-62. 1921. Pp. v, 175. 12 fr.) 


Cascapen, G. Shall unionism die? Report on “Red” Union International 
Congress held in Moscow, Russia. (Detroit, Mich.: John Kiviniemi, 
5330 Rohns Ave. 1922. Pp. 96. 20c.) 


Dérzsacuer, Die deutsche Sozialdemokratie und die nationale Machtpo- 
litik bis 1914. (Gotha: Perthes. 1920.) 


Gaumont, J. Histoire abrégée de la coopération en France et a létranger. 
(Paris: F. Rider et Cie, 7, Place Saint-Sulpice. 1922. Pp. 196.) 
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Kamenerr, L. Dictatorship of the proletariat. (Detroit, Mich.: Marxian 
Educational Society. 1921. Pp. 16. 10c.) 


Lanpavu-Atpanov, M.A. Lenin. Authorized translation from the French. 
(New York: Dutton. 1922. Pp. ix, 241. $3.) 
Contains biographical material and description, with chapters on the 
theories of the social revolution, fundamental ideas of bolshevism, plat- 
form of the French Socialist party, and the socialism of the near future. 


Lasx1, H. J. Karl Marx: an essay. (London: Fabian Society. 1922. 1s.) 


Lenin, N. Great initiative. (Detroit, Mich.: Marxian Educational Soc. 
1921. Pp. 32. 15c.) 


Left wing communism. (Detroit, Mich.: Marxian Educational 
Soc. 1921. Pp. 118. 50c.) 


Lippmann, W. Public opinion. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. 
Pp. ix, 427.) 
Chapter 19 is entitled “The old image in a new form: guild socialism.” 


Louis, P. La crise du socialisme mondial de la IIe a la IIIe Internationale. 
(Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 1922. §8 fr.) 


Lozovsxy, A. Trade unions in soviet Russia. (Detroit, Mich.: Marxian 
Educational Soc. 1920. Pp. 92. 50c.) 


Micuets, R. La teoria di Marz della miseria crescente. (Turin: Fratelli 
Bocca. 20 1.) 


Rowan, J. The I. W. W. side of the lumber industry and its autocratic 
control over labor. (Seattle, Wash.: Raymer’s Old Book Store, 1330 
First St. 1921. Pp. 64. 25c.) 


Srrozset, H. Socialisation in theory and practice. Trans. by H. J. 
Stennine. (London: King. 1922.) 


Szacorsxy, S. La République des Soviets, bilan économique. (Paris: 
Payot. 1922.) 


Travers-Borastrozm, A. Mutualism, a synthesis. (London: Macmillan. 
1921. Pp. xxvi, 97.) 

A preliminary sketch of the author’s plan for social readjustment is 
given here. By mutualism is meant a partnership between the individual 
and the state for the control of land and capital. Land would be owned 
by the state and assigned in permanent leaseholds to bona-fide cultivators 
for a percentage of the product. Capital would also be held by the state 
subject to “mutualistic’’ control. The author’s presentation is not al- 
ways clear and he admits that he has not been able to work out all of the 
necessary details of the plan. In the introduction the Travers-Borg- 
stroem Foundation at the University of Berne announces for 1924 liberal 
prizes for the best essays on the nationalization of credit. G. B. L. A. 


The theses and resolutions of the third world congress of the Communist 
International. (New York: Lyceum-Literature Dept., Workers Party 
of America, 799 Broadway. 1922. Pp. 200.) 
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Income in the United States, its Amount and Distribution, 1909-1919. 
Vol. I, Summary. By the staff of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc.: Westey C. I. Kine, 
Freperick R. Macavuray, and Oswatp W. Kwnavutrn. (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1921. Pp. xvi, 152. 
$1.25.) 

The first volume of the Bureau’s report on income is a summary in- 
tended for general use. In conformity with this purpose it does not 
discuss details of method, at least not to the extent of justifying them 
to the statistician and of offering him the opportunity to check up re- 
sults or to use the same data in a different way. The detailed statisti- 
cal basis and method of the estimates are to appear in a second volume. 
Doubtless the extent of use of the work will be much increased by this 
means. At the same time the reviewer is cut off from opportunity to 
find fault. Not that there is occasion to complain of this plan of 
publication, which is well considered. Indeed, it may properly be ex- 
pected with the appearance of the second volume to give the statis- 
tician more in the way of technical details that will enable him to pass 
judgment upon the estimates than he would otherwise obtain. 

The plan of the authors is comprehensive and they have covered the 
ground adequately. The book is therefore a highly important contri- 
bution to economic statistics or quantitative economics (as the reader 
may prefer), and will doubtless supersede any previous works on this 
subject for the United States. The following review of the chapters 
shows what is attempted: 

The introductory chapter states the questions to be answered, sug- 
gests available materials and methods and indicates the two ways pur- 
sued in estimating the national income (one by sources of production 
and the other by incomes received). The size of the national income 
is dealt with in the second chapter, the results obtained by the two 
methods being stated, the composition of the two totals indicated, 
their combination effected, the amounts reduced to terms of pre-war 
values, and comparisons made with other countries. The third chapter 
deals with the distribution of national income, including its distribu- 
tion between employees and others, amounts and numbers above and 
below the $2,000 line, and finally its distribution among individuals. 
The final chapter briefly summarizes the conclusions. There are also 
29 tables and 31 charts, all within the compass of the 149 small pages 
of the body of the report. 

Perhaps one should say this shows what has been done rather than 
attempted. But the proof of this pudding is not in the eating of this 
volume. Meanwhile the authors show themselves sophisticated in mat- 
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ters of statistical method and technique. The presumption is that, 
when we are told more than that this is Mr. King’s result and that Mr, 
Knauth’s, we shall find the basis of the estimates acceptable. 

There are some limitations upon the significance of the results 
which are worth stating, even though it is not intended to suggest that 
the study has not gone far enough for the present. Such a limitation 
(or several of them) is involved in accepting money (for the purposes 
of this study) as a final measure of income. The income of farmers 
is for this reason comparable with that of the rest of the population 
only with qualifications. Probably farmers did not produce any more 
(relatively to the total product) in 1919 than in 1910, but they prob- 
ably received much more (again relatively). In 1920 they received 
less than in 1919 partly because they produced more. Monetary 
terms are not adequate to the quantitative economics involved in such 
situations. Let us hope that it will be possible ultimately to obtain 
something more adequate than merely pecuniary means of measuring 
the material foundations of welfare. 

The measurement of income by sources of production suggests a re- 
lated qualification as to the significance of certain sorts of apparently 
productive effort. The effort may be wasted, as in the construction 
of a building that collapses before completion. Is there income in 
such a case? The effort may be that of bucket-shop touts or sellers 
of fraudulent stocks. It may be that of personal servants whose time 
is at the disposal of a woman whose life is merely parasitic. Is there 
an income-product in these cases? Those occupied in such ways re- 
ceive income, but it is derivative merely, and those who nominally earn 
it produce neither material goods nor appreciable net utility. Similar 
questions might be raised as to the significance for income of the large 
increase in the number of government employees during the war. These 
things are mentioned as involving further problems, suggested by, 
rather than properly included in, the present study. We have not 
received answers to all important questions regarding income until 
we are told the extent of potentially productive effort that is diverted 
by means of derivative income into channels of waste. 

Dr. Macaulay criticizes, and thinks he reverses, the interpretation 
given to the slope of the curve of income as drawn to a double loga- 
rithmic scale by previous writers (p. 123, footnote). This statement 
calls, at least, for further explanation.’ 

’The reviewer here refers to the production of goods, not of exchange value. 

*The reviewer has been able to refer only to Pigou, but from his remarks it appears 
that both Pareto and Bowley draw the curve to a vertical scale for income and 
to a horizontal scale for number of persons—the opposite of the plan of similar 


curves in the book under review—which fact should have some bearing on what is 
meant by steepness and slope. The section of the curve of income on which most 
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The book is an important contribution to quantitative economics in 
a field where progress in economics is conspicuously needed. It is a 
long step in the direction of a quantitative theory of the distribution 
of income to individuals, or to groups and classes of individuals, which 
will be of more scientific as well as practical value than certain familiar 
discussions of distinctions between rent and interest. 

It is an interesting example of a composite product which appears 
to have benefited by its multiple authorship. It is to be noted also 
that this is, in another sense, not a product of individual endeavor. 
It comes from a statistical organization. Productive scholarship 
along statistical lines needs the assistance of computers and tabulators 
and calculating machines and other devices. If our university pro- 
fessors are to be expected to be productive along such lines, it would 
seem that their statistical departments should be provided with funds 
for such work. The occasional work of professors in government 
bureaus does not meet the needs of the situation. The machines will 
naturally cost relatively less than the books made available in the 
university libraries and the tabulating and computing personnel should 
be expected to cost relatively more than the library cataloguers and 
messengers. 

G. P. Warxrns. 

Washington, D.C. 


NEW BOOKS 


Davies, G. R. Introduction to economic statistics. (New York: Century. 
1922.) 


Hansen, A. H. Cycles of prosperity and depression in the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany. A study of monthly data, 1902-1908. 
(Madison, Wis.: Univ. of Wisconsin. 1922. Pp. 112. $1.) 


Hisner, O. Geographisch-statistische Tabellen aller Linder der Erde. 
66. Jahrg. (Vienna: L. W. Seidel & Sohn. 1921. Pp. xv, 158. 15 M.) 


Incatts, W. R. Wealth and income of the American people. A survey 
of the economic consequences of the war. (York, Pa.: G. H. Merlin Co. 
1922. Pp. xiv, 321.) 

Marcu, L. International Statistical Commission report, with annezes. 
(Geneva: League of Nations. 1921. Pp. 35.) 


MarsHatu, W. C. Graphical methods for schools, colleges, statisticians, 
engineers and executives. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1921. Pp. vii, 
253. $3.) 

Zizex, F. Grundriss der Statistik. (Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1921. 
Pp. 480.) 

Professor Zizek sets out to teach us how to construct statistics which 
are to be depended on and of which the meaning is unmistakable. He is 


light is thrown by available statistics also has a bearing upon the meaning of the 
slope. 
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a man of learning who studied in Paris, and then was a practical statisti- 
cian in Vienna, and later professor in the department of statistics at 
Frankfurt. 

The book is a large one. ‘The first part describes at length the method 
of statistics: the collection of materials, the manipulation of them by 
building them up into groups, the working out of relations and averages, 
the search for empirical uniformities which can be derived from the 
figures, and so on. The second part contains the material part of sta- 
tistics: tables relating to the population, economic relations and culture 
of the nations. In his presentation of these the author constantly reaches 
back to his first part containing the principles of his science, and seeks 
the method which gives the best results on the questions of political 
economy or sociology. ‘The statistics of political economy are specially 
dealt with—production, distribution, transportation, consumption, and 
some orders of facts which have not hitherto been treated statistically, 
such as the statistics of banking, of stocks and shares, and balances. Im- 
portant sections also deal with the statistics of labor and finance. 


E. 
Vienna. 


Criminal statistics for the year ended September 30, 1920. (Ottawa, 
Canada: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1921. Pp. xviii, 826. 30c.) 


Family budgets of American wage-earners; a critical analysis. (National 
Industrial Conference Board, research report no. 41. (New York: Cen- 
tury. 1921. Pp. viii, 97. $1.) 


Indez-numbers des prix du commerce de gros en Belgique. (Brussels: 
Ministére de |’Industrie, du Travail et du Ravitaillement. 1921. Pp. 
12.) 


Official year book of New South Wales, 1920. (Sydney: Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 1921. Pp. 157.) 


Résultats préliminaires due recensement de la population du Février 1921. 
République Tchécoslovaque. (Prague: L’Office de Statistique. 1921. 
Pp. xl, 63. 24 C.) 


Résumen anual de estadistica municipal (ano XVIII, 1920). (Montevi- 
deo, Uruguay: Direccién de Censo y Estadistica de Montevideo. 1921. 
Pp. 324.) 


Statistical work: a study of opportunities for women. (New York: The 
Bureau of Vocational Information, 2 West 43rd St. 1921. Pp. 154. 
60c. 

This volume is the second in a series of studies in occupations made by 
the Bureau of Vocational Information. Its purpose, as the title indi- 
cates, is to direct attention to the opportunities for women in statistical 
work. 

The discussion covers: (1) the nature and use of statistics; (2) statis- 
tical methods; (3) kinds of positions; (4) fields in which statistical 
workers are employed; (5) preparation advisable; (6) vocational con- 
siderations; and (7) sketches from the experience of workers. The first 
two parts are composed of a series of quotations, somewhat sketchy, from 
various authors. These sections are altogether unsatisfactory. The sub- 
ject-matter and the method of treatment are inadequate to give the unin- 
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initiated an understanding either of the nature and use of statistics or of 
statistical methods, while the contents cover familiar ground without 
adding anything new for those who already have some knowledge of the 
subject. Parts three and four outline the types of positions now filled 
by women statistical workers in government departments, business, sta- 
tistical service organizations, education, and social work. Brief descrip- 
tions of work done by different women in the various fields are given from 
time to time. These, however, must be interpreted as individual instances 
and not as representative samples of the statistical work in general for 
each organization. These parts, together with the later discussion of 
the preparation deemed advisable by those already in the field, and of the 
advantages and limitations of this type of service, will be of considerable 
value to college students and to vocational guidance bureaus. 

The volume may well be called a handbook of information for those 
who are equipped to tabulate figures and draw diagrams. It offers little 
to those who have passed through this preliminary stage and are trained 
to interpret results and present conclusions. 

Biancue L. ALTMAN. 

Northwestern University. 


Statistics of municipal finances. Fourteenth annual report for city and 
town fiscal years ending between November 30, 1919 and March 31, 1920, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Pub. doc. 79. (Boston: Commis- 
sioner of Corporations and Taxation. 1921.) 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstract of articles in Danish and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 


Ansiaux, M. Le phénoméne de l’intérét et son explication. Rev. de l’Inst. de 
Soc., July, 1921. Pp. 12. A study of the Marxian and the Austrian theories of 
interest and an inquiry of a place for the theory of capitalization in the latter. 


Barnes, H. E. Some typical contributions of English sociology to political theory. 
Am. Journ. Soc., Jan., Mar., 1922. Pp. 44, 15. A scholarly survey of the recent 
literature of the nature and functions of political-social institutions. 


Béum-Bawerx, E. Zur Zinstheorie Marshall's. Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 10. 
A criticism of Marshall’s theory of rent. 


von Bortkiewcz, von L. Objektivismus und Subjektivismus in der Werttheorie. 
Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 23. A study of the objective and subjective factors 
in the theory of value. 


Carver, T. N. The equilibrium wage. Annals Am. Ac. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar., 
1922. Pp. 3. “The only wage...that needs to be based upon the cost of living... 
is the minimum wage below which we do not consider it decent to allow anyone 
to live.” As for others “the equilibrium of demand and supply would be a 
better indication than any figures that any body of experts would be likely to 
find.” 


Feis, H. The resquisites of a policy of wage settlement. Annals Am. Ac. Pol. and 
Soc. Sci., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. “Any policy of wage settlement will have to reckon 
with a large number of difficult requirements, which cannot be wholly reconciled 
with each other. No single principle such as that of ‘relative rating’ will suffice 
to meet them all.” 


Frepericx, J. G. Our new economic levels. Pacific Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 16. 
“The relation between money, time, merchandise, and progress of every kind is 
bending and changing because of the war.” 


Framay,D. An extension of value theory. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 23. 
“Once we recognize that all valuation is purposive we have a test for the validity 
and sufficiency of any institution of pecuniary valuation like the market or the 
court sitting in a rate case.” 


Houiranver, J. H. The economist’s spiral. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 20. 


loreyxo, J. La productivité et la durée du travail. Rev. de l’Inst. de Soc. July, 
1921. Pp. 32. An attempt to state the questions involved in “the organization 
and the administration of labor” as a theoretical problem, having physiological, 
psychological, industrial, social, economic, and juristic aspects.” 


Kantor, J. R. An essay towards an institutional conception of social psychology. 
Am. Journ. Soc., Mar., 1922. Pp. 17. There is “an imperative need for an 
adequate psychological conception, because social phenomena consist in part at 
least of psychological facts and because most current psychological conceptions 
are worthless for the interpretation of social facts.” 


Liurmann, R. The chief problem of economic theory. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 
1922. Pp. 8. A reply to Kleene’s review of his Grundsdtze der Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre. 

Lovesoy, A. O. The paradox of the thinking behaviorist. Philos. Rev., Mar. 1922. 
Pp. 13. “To maintain even a decent semblance of consistency, the behaviorist 
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should at least refrain from professing to know anything. Behaviorism, in short, 
belongs to that class of theories which become absurd as soon as they become 
articulate.” 


Mircuett, T. W. The determination of wage rates. Annals Am. Ac. Pol. and 
Soc. Sci., Mar., 1922. Pp. 15. “The wage question is a question, first, of the 
productivity of industry, second, of proportion between the income of different 
groups of workers and not of division between workers and employers.” 


Ocsurn, W. F. and Tuomas, D. Are inventions inevitable. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 
1922. Pp. 17. “The distribution of mental ability...is such that there is great 
possibility of considerable frequency of exceptional native ability. The manifest 
native ability necessary to produce may be rare because the native ability has not 
been trained...A specific invention depends upon a certain cultural preparation 
and could not be made without the existence of the constitutent cultural elements.” 


Ouuin, B. H. 8. Collins betydelse fir den svenska penningteoriens utveckling. Ek. 
Tids., no. 10-11, 1921. Pp. 3. A critical estimate of the contributions of Collins’ 
brochure written in 1829 on monetary theory in Sweden. 


OrcnarD, J. E. Rent of mineral lands. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 29. 
“After nationalization of mineral rights, if the government operates the mines, 
a part of all of the present royalties can be passed along to the consumer or to the 
laborer.” If rights are leased “to private operators, neither the consumer nor the 
laborer can benefit directly....If all royalties are abolished and free mining is 
permitted, the consumer and laborer can benefit only to the amount of the mar- 
ginal royalty. The more fertile mines will continue to yield a surplus and that 
surplus will go to operator.” 


Pareto, V. La question sociale. Scientia, Jan. 1, 1922. Pp. 10. The “social prob- 
lem” involves the organization for the production of wealth as well as for its 
distribution. 


Parrerson, E. M. Factors determining real wages. Annals Am. Ac. Pol. and Soc. 
Sci., Mar., 1922. Pp. 7. “Labor is one of the countributors to a joint product, 
but...the part it has produced is indeterminate. Instead of deluding ourselves 
with the belief that it can be ascertained...we should concern ourselves more over 
the effective functioning of industry.” 


Prenn, C.C. Income in the United States. U. of Cal. Chronicle, Apr., 1922. Pp. 5. 
A review of the recent study of Income in the United States by Mitchell, Knauth, 
Macaulay, and King. 


Pounp, A. The iron man and the job. Atlantic Mo., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. The intro- 
duction of the machine tends to the promotion of personal economic insecurity. 


The iron man and the mind. Atlantic Mo., Feb., 1922. Pp. ll. “We 
must take account of the tendencies of our. ..repetitive industries to eliminate the 
creative instinct in the workers, to narrow the fields of craftsmanship, to discard 
entirely the contributions that could be had from their minds.”—Herbert Hoover. 


Rienano, E. A liberal socialistic program. Monist, Jan., 1922. Pp. ll. “This 
reform in the law of succession, which would finally permit of the beginning of 
the much desired nationalization, by pacific and legal, but at the same time rapid, 
means, might and ought to represent...the minimum program of socialistic action 
that is capable of ...attracting to itself the very large majority of the working 
and popular classes.” 


Rist, C. Quelques definitions de Vépargne. Essai de critique. Rev. d’Econ. Pol. 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 24. A criticism and a subtle and articulate restatement of the 
theory of “provision for the future.” 


Somervitte, B. H. The economics of utility. Monist, Jan., 1922. Pp. 8. An 
example: “In choosing one’s work, one should give equal consideration to two 
things: the usefulness of the work, and one’s ability to do the work.” 
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Sommarin, E. Kapitalrinta. Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 12. Concerning the 
word “interest” and its use in economic terminology. 


Sourte, G. The relation between wages and national productivity. Annals Am. Ac. 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. “Those engaged in the distributive process 
have apparently been receiving during the past twenty years an increasing share 
of the national product. This encroachment has been chiefly at the expense of 
the wage-earners.” 


Wornerspoon, H. J. Labor as service. Constructive Quart., Mar., 1922. Pp. 13. 
A typical statement of a popular homiletical solution of all economic problems. 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Bex, W. G. Followers of Duden. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 19. Con- 
tains references to the farming methods and living customs of the first settlers. 


Bong, S. C. The land that Uncle Sam bought and then forgot. Rev. Rev., Apr, 
1922. Pp. 9. Discusses Alaska’s shrinkage in population, her coal resources, and 
the government railroad. 


Brirron, W. Pioneer life in south-west Missouri. Missouri Hist. Rev., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 44. Describes the mining and farming operations of the early days; also 
pioneer food and clothes. Continued in the January number. 


Connon, L. G. A brief history of the sheep industry in the United States. Annual 
Report of the Am. Hist. Assoc. for the year 1918. Pp. 77. Finds the American 
sheep industry characterized by three features: (1) the adoption of wool growing 
and the development of the Spanish merino as a wool-bearing animal by earlier 
flockmasters; (2) the decline of the eastern wool industry and the westward 
migration of the wool sheep; and (3) the change to mutton types both on the 
farm and the range. 


Forv, W. C. Earliest years of the Dutch settlement of New Netherland. Proc. 
of the N. Y. State Hist. Assoc., vol. XVII, 1919. 


Hausey, F. W. The beginnings of daily journalism in New York City. Proc. of 
the N. Y. State Hist. Assoc., vol. XVII, 1919. 


Jopuine, J. E. Brief history of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company. Mich. Hist. 
Mag., Jan.-Apr. 1921. Pp. 23, Sketches conditions of labor, transportation, 
profits, etc., in one of the earliest and largest iron-mining enterprises in the Lake 
Superior field. 


Morrison, A. J. The commerce of the prairies and Dr. Gregg. Texas Rev., Oct. 
1921. 


Nicnois, J. P. Advertising and the Klondike. Wash. Hist. Quart., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 7. Describes the advertising campaign carried on by the Seattle business 
men in rivalry with the other Pacific coast cities to secure profit and growth from 
the Klondike rush. 


Norz, W. Die amerikanischen trade associations. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 19. Traces the recent rapid growth and four chief functions of trade associ- 
ations, points out certain tendencies; concludes that this movement has had an 
exceedingly favorable influence on American economic life. 


Ramspett, C. W. The control of manufacturing by the Confederate Government. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1921. Pp. 49. Describes the military regulation 
of the shoe and clothing shops for army supplies, the efforts to check profiteering, 
and the selfish policy of the state authorities. 


Ranvat, J G. George Rogers Clark’s service of supply. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev. 
Dec., 1921. Pp. 14. Details the administrative difficulties of Clark’s campaign in 
regard to provisions and equipment. 
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Scumot, L. B. Internal grain trade of the United States: 1860-1890. Ia. Journ. 
of Hist. and Polit., Jan., 1922. Pp. 62. Discusses the competitive struggle after 
the Civil War between the lake and rail routes for the western grain and flour 
traffic. Third article in series. 


SmytHe, W. E. A new homestead policy for America. Rev. Rev., March., 1922. 
Pp. 6. Summarizes the plans for extending the reclamation service to cut-over 
lands and abandoned districts in all sections of the nation. 


Stimson, G. K. Rail growth of Michigan’s capital city. Mich. Hist. Mag., July- 
Oct., 1921. Pp. 32. Traces railroad development in Michigan. 


Sweet, F.G. Story of Battle Creek’s first bank. Mich. Hist. Mag.-#lily-Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 9. Indicates the methods of a wild-cat bank. 


TaimpLe, W. Historical aspects of the surplus food production of the United 
States, 1862-1902. Annual Report of the Am. Hist. Assoc. for the year 1918. 
Pp. 17. Sets forth the economic and social consequences upon both Europe and 
America of the development of quantity production for a world market; also the 
factors in the United States that caused this development. 


True, R. H. Early days of the Albermarle Agricultural Society. Annual Report 
of the Am. Hist. Assoc. for the year 1918. Pp. 17. Describes the leaders, organ- 
ization, and activities of this society of which Thomas Jefferson was a member. 


Minute book of the Albermarle (Va.) Agricultural Society. Annual Report of the 
Am. Hist. Assoc. for the year 1918. Pp. 87. Records the various undertakings 
of the society to “promote the interests of agriculture and rural economy.” 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Buatnacar, R. P. The ideal system of land tenure. Indian Journ. of Econ., Dec., 
1920. Pp. 14. Fundamental principles of land tenure are discussed. 


Bsérxman, T. Priserna pd jordbruksfastigheter i Torna och Bara hirader i Skane, 
1914-1920. Ek. Tids., no. 10-11, 1921. Pp. 7. A study of land values and of the 
changes in price levels in the different commodities used and produced on the 
farms of two rural districts in Sweden, 1914-1920. 


Dorn, P. Des limites dans lesquelles se concgoit en France une politique agraire. 
Réforme Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 16. A discussion of agricultural development 
in France with examples from other countries. 


Dvrann, E.D. Agriculture in Eastern Europe. Quart. Journ. of Econ., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 28. Development of agricultural conditions, and the present problems. 


Exy, R. T. The National Agricultural Conference. Am. Rev. Rev., March, 1922. 


Frame, B. H. The costs of crop production in Missouri 1921. Mo. Sta. Bull. 190, 
Dec. 1921. Pp. 15. Detailed costs of producing wheat, oats, corn and hay; 
data from cost accounts and questionaires. Additional data on cost in relation 
to yield. Fourteen tables. 


Famay, D. Agriculture and the business revival. New Repub., Dec., 1921. Pp. 3. 
The interrelation of agriculture and other business. 


Frissett, S. The southern farmer tries coéperative marketing. Am. Rev. Rev., 
Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. An example of successful coéperative marketing of cotton, 
tobacco, and peanuts. 


Gray, L. C. Helping landless farmers to own farms. U.S. Dept. Agri. Yr. Book 
1920. Pp. 18. A study of opportunities and methods of obtaining farm land. 
Two figures. 


Macex, J. Czechoslovakia: agrarian reform. Intern. Rev. of Agri. Econ., Dec., 
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1921. Pp. 11. A discussion of recent legislation aimed at breaking up large 
holdings and establishing small land owners. 


Meap, E. The new forty-niners. Survey, Jan. 28, 1922. Pp. 9. An account of 
methods and progress of California land settlement. 


Meyer, E., Jz. Emergency credit for agriculture. Survey, Jan... 1922. Pp. 4, 
How the War Finance Corporation has helped to provide money for agriculture, 


Onur, B. Til friégan om skogarnas omlopptid. Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 26. 
An attempt to discover economic principles underlying the management of forests. 


Pecx, F. W. The cost of a bushel of wheat. U. S. Dept. Agri. Yr. Book 1920, 
Pp. 8. An analysis of the cost of producing wheat. ‘Two figures. 


Rontues, C. De slumrande miljonernas virde. Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 10, 
Natural resources are valueless till they can be developed and utilized. The 
author fears that state appropriation will retard effective utilization. 


Rourn1, M. Le industrie e le esportazioni alimentari. Riv. di Pol. Econ., no. 9, 
1921. Pp. 23. The problems involved in the restoration of the pre-war scale of 
food production in Italy; suggested modes of action. 


Varoren, V. N. and Encersert, E. E. Farm mortgage loans by banks, insurance 
companies, and other agencies. U.S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1047, Dec., 1921. Pp. 23. 
A study of farm mortgage loans, their costs and methods of repayment, from 
data obtained by questionaires. Ten pages of tables. 


. The credit association as an agency for rural short-time credit. U. S. 
Dept. Agri. Cir. 197, Oct., 1921. Pp. 24. Development and features of the associ- 
ation are discussed and a suggestive state law given. Four tables and three 
figures. 


Wenuiver, J.C. The agricultural crisis and the “bloc.” Am. Rev. Rev., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 8. The attitude of congress towards the agricultural crisis. 


Coéperative land-holding societies in Italy. Inter. Rev. Agri. Econ., Oct. 1921. 
Pp. 16. The general plan of organization and management of the principal types 
is described. 

The progress of land settlement in Australia, Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 12. State laws, special sales, leases, and land holdings are discussed. Eight 
tables are presented. 

The steps taken during the war to replace mobilized farmers and farm workers in 


France. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Oct., 1921. Pp. 19. Sources from which farm 
laborers were drawn and methods of handling the laborers. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 


Acwortu, W. M. Can the railroads earn a fair return? Ry. Age, Jan. 28, 1922. 
Pp. 2. If rates do not yield a reasonable revenue, the balance should be made 
up by taxation. 

Arrrann, T. P. How federal valuation of the roads may be used. Ry. Age, Feb. 4, 
1922. Pp. 2. Uses under the law; also a check on the balance sheet, on financial 
conditions, on purchases on taxation, and on government purchase. 

Baxer, J. E. Railroading in China. Proc. Pacific Ry. Club, Mar., 1922. Pp. 7. 


Boenter, E. Die englische Hisenbahnpolitik der letzten vierzig Jahre (1882-1922). 
Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 52. 

Bourzer, Die chinesischen Eisenbahnen im Jahr 1919. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.- 
Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. 
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Ciapp, E. J. An American transportation system. 1, Railroads. U1, Merchant 
marine. III, Seaports. New Repub., Feb. 1, Mar. 15, Apr. 5, 1922. Pp. 
4, 4, 2. Lack of system in railroad terminal location and operation. Total lack 


of system in marine rates and operation. A coérdinated American transporta- 
tion system needed. 


Corstno, E. Il protezionismo marittimo in Italia. Giorn. d. Econ., Nov., 1921. 
Pp. 20, 44. The history of Italian shipping and ship subsidies to 1895. 


Daccetr, S. The railroad labor controversy of 1921. U. of Cal. Chronicle, Jan., 
1922. Pp. 22. 


Dunn, S. O. Will the railways be consolidated? Am. Rev. Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 4. 


Hacvet, J. La revision des tarifs de transports. Journ. des Transports, Feb. 4, 
1922. Pp. 4. 


Hoover, H. C. Real program of railroad construction needed. Ry. Age, Feb. 11, 
1922. Pp. 4. 


Huncerrorp, E. An American railroad program. Century, May, 1922. Pp. 9. 
The regional system of railway consolidation. 


French and English railroads. Century, Apr., 1922. Pp. 6. Codrdi- 
nation, consolidation, and administration as worked out on the French and British 
railway systems. 

What’s the matter with the railroads? Century, Jan., Feb., Mar., 1922. 


Pp. 9, 9, 10. In three parts: I, The problem defined; Il, The human factor; 
III, Competition, efficiency, and economy. 


Hvurcuins, F. L. A study in railroad costs. Annalist, Feb. 6, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Jackman, W. T. Problem of the government railways in Canada. Ry. Age, 
Mar. 11, 18, 1922. Pp. 4, 4. 


Kine, P. Henry Ford—marplot. Forum, Feb., 1922. Pp. 11. Critical analysis 
of operations of Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. under Ford management. 


Lisman, F. J. The consolidation of freight terminals. Ry. Age, Feb. 25, 1922. 
Pp. 3. Not desirable for many reasons, but terminal efficiency must be increased. 


MacMirtan, E. A. The railroad transportation situation in soviet Russia. Ry. 
Rev., Feb. 18, 1922. Pp. 6. 


Pau, G. The future of British railways. Journ. Inst. of Transport., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 7. 


Parmeter, J. H. Maintenance in 1921 failed to meet railway needs. Engg. News 
Record, Mar. 9, 1922. Pp. 3. Three standards applied: expenditures, physical 
work done, and comparative physical condition. 


Parsons, F. W. Are we coming to synthetic railroads? World’s Work, Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 6. Question of railway consolidation. 


Peck, C. B. Factors in the business of owning locomotives. Ry. Age, Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 4. Work of motive power and operating departments of a railway. 


Quick, H. America an experiment in transportation. Sat. Eve. Post, Feb. 25, 
1922. Pp. 5. Historical considerations. 


————. Transportation possibilities and responsibilities. Sat. Eve. Post, Mar. 
4, 1922. Pp. 6. Electrical power as a solution to operating difficulties. 


Riptey, W. Z. The problems of the railroads. Ry. Rev., Feb. 4, 1922. Pp. 6. 
Regulation, labor, consolidation, and other problems. 


Wuyrte, F. M. Australia and its railways. Proc. N. Y. Railroad Club, Feb. 17, 
1922. Pp. 17. With maps. 


Die bayerischen Staatseisenbahnen in den Jahren 1917 und 1918. Archiv. f. Eisen- 
bahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 10. 
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Competition jeopardizes railroad earnings. Mag. of Wall Street, Apr. 1, 1922, 
Pp. 4. Interview with Chairman Julius Kruttschnitt of Southern Pacific Co. 


Die Eisenbahnen in Norwegen in den Jahren 1918-1919 und 1919-1920. Archiv. f, 
Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. 


Die Eisenbahnen der Schweiz in den Jahren 1918 und 1919. Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw,, 
Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 10. 


A freight conductor's story. Nation, Mar. 8, 1922. Pp. 2. Comparative earnings 
in 1920 and 1921. 


The French railway problem—and its solution. Ry. Gaz. (London), Jan. 27, 1922, 
Pp. 2. The new scheme now in operation, with common fund for all lines, bonuses 
for efficient lines, and share of employees in management and profits. 


Die Gruppierung der englischen und nordamerikanischen Eisenbahnen. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. Railway consolidation in England and the 
United States. 


Italian railways. Ry. Gaz. (London), Apr. 18, 1922. Pp. 28. Historical sketch, 
with map and diagrams, and statistics. 


Die italienischen Staatsbahnen, 1914-1916. Archiv. f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 16. 


Die Suitschang-Bahn (China). Archiv f. Eisenbahnw. Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 6 


Shipping 
(Abstracts by E. S. Gregg) 


Bocrrt, J. L. A vital factor in economy of ocean transportation. Pacific Marine 
Rev., Feb., 1922. A brief but forceful statement of the extent to which the 
character and direction of trade influences ocean shipping. 


Huu, N. Reduced overseas carrying trade. Shipbuilding and Shipbuilding Record, 
Feb. 16, 1922. Pp. 3. An analysis by the able secretary of the Liverpool Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association. 


IneN, V. G. Equalizing seamen’s wages. Annalist, Mar. 6, 1922. An account of 
recent changes in wages and seamen’s organizations. 


. What is the emergency fleet costing? Annalist, Mar. 20, 1922. An 
analysis of the fiscal operation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, containing 
facts that should be given wide publicity. 

Montett, R. R. The handwriting on the wall. Pacific Marine Rev., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 5. A brief in favor of the adoption of the motorship as the backbone of our 
merchant marine, and a criticism of the proposed subsidy bill for ignoring this 
type. A good, though partisan, article. 

Pierce, J. Australia’s government. Annalist, Mar. 20, 1922. Pp. 5. A clear 
account of the experience of the Australian Commonwealth in the ownership and 
operation of shipping. 

Porrer, C. H. More tramp tonnage essential to the upbuilding of America’s mer- 
chant marine. Nautical Gaz., Mar. 25, 1922. Pp. 16. Not convincing, but an 
article which economists should read to get an idea of how the mind of a practical 
shipping man works. 


Rises, S. G. How much shipping can we support? Annalist, Jan. 28, 1922. 
Pp. 2. A questionable theory of shipping from the viewpoint of national economy, 
based on an analysis of the character, direction, and volume of trade of the United 
States, Great Britain, Spain, and other countries. 


Sixcu, St. N. The development of Japanese shipping. Wealth of India, Dec. 
1921. Pp. 4. 
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Warersury, I.C. The world’s shipping dilemma. Annalist, Jan. 2, 1922. Pp. 2. A 
miscellany of facts and figures. 


American ships in our foreign trade. Commerce Reports, Dec. 12, 1921; Jan. 2, 9, 
16, 1922. Pp. 1, 2, 2, 2. The first analysis of the volume of our foreign trade 
in long tons with bulk oil and Great Lakes cargo differentiated and with the 


percentage participation of U. S. independent, Shipping Board, and foreign ton- 
nage given. 


Fluctuations in shipping values; Earnings of British shipping; Angier’s steam ship- 
ping report, 1921. Fairplay, Jan. 5, 1922. Pp. 4, 4, 6. Primary raw material 
without a knowledge of which an intelligent understanding of the shipping situa- 
tion is impossible, 


The progress of the motor ship. Syren and Shipping, Jan. 4, 1922. Pp. 41. A 
good account, with illustrations, of the development of this type of ship which 
seems destined to lower the cost of overseas transportation. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 


Bernuarpt, J. Was decontrol of sugar in the United States advisable? Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. In getting back to a normal basis, the sugar market 
would have suffered similar vicissitudes even if under federal control. 


Braprorp, E. A. One price associations. Annalist, Mar. 20, 1922. Pp. 2. Criti- 
cizes attitude of Department of Justice with regard to open price associations 
and discusses recent supreme court decision in Hardwood Manufacturers’ case. 


Cuanpiern, H. A. E. Domestic trade and our international economic relations. 
Commerce Mo., Jan., 1922. Pp. 9. Discusses various factors determining rela- 
tive importance of foreign and domestic commerce to show that significance of 
foreign trade is much greater than statistical data seem to indicate. 


Datporr, J. Interskandinavisk Handelsstatistik 1912-1918. Nationalék. Tids., no. 
5-6, 1921. Pp. 9. The three Scandinavian countries have published a compre- 
hensive statistical account of inter-Scandinavian trade relations during the period 
1912-1918, which the author of this article discusses. 


Domvitte-Fire, C. Anglo-South American commerce: its organization and expan- 
sion. Bus. Org. and Manag. (London), Oct., 1921. Pp. 8. Gives brief sug- 
gestions for handling trade with Latin-America. 


Gurrerwer, H. C. Law relating to “received for shipment” bills of lading. Econo- 
mica, Jan., 1922. Pp. 11. Gives legal status of “received for shipment” bills of 
lading in Great Britain. 


Horst, E. C. Reorganization of America’s commerce. Annalist, Jan. 2, 1922. Pp. 
3. “Proposes to demonstrate that with but few exceptions our foreign trade is the 
diseased portion of our business” and that “in properly planned, greatly reduced 
foreign trade, both exports and imports, is to be found the solution of America’s 
present serious problems in unemployment, farm and factory production, domestic 
commerce and finance.” 


Maint, A. D. O. Organizacién internacional del comercio (continued). Rev. Econ. 
de Argentina, Nov., 1921. Pp. 9. Continuation of previous article upon interna- 
tional commercial organization, dealing with the Edge law and its operation and 
concluding with reference to International Chamber of Commerce. 


Murcuison, C. T. The latest work on price maintenance. Annalist, Feb. 13, 1922. 
P. 1. Describes present legal status of price maintenance, giving special atten- 
tion to supreme court decision in Beechnut case. 


Paven, E. Le jute: sa production et ses prix. L’Econ. Franc., Mar. 4, 1922. Pp. 
2. Statistical survey of the jute industry. 
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Wuuums, J. H. German trade and the reparation payments. Journ. Am. Bankers 
Assoc., Mar., 1922. Pp. 5. “Substantial payments not likely until her pre-war 
eastern European markets are opened up.” 


Petroleum production. Commerce Mo., Feb., 1922. Pp. 7. Condensed statistical 
report upon petroleum production of the world with particular reference to the 
United States. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Ayteswortu, M. H. Evolution of interconnected power lines and effect on utility 
regulation. Elec. World, Feb. 18, 1922. Pp. 2. Greater territorial spread of 
electric utilities has rendered “home rule” impracticable. State regulation should, 
however, be “progressive” rather than “merely corrective” in character. 


Bartiett, L. Municipal enterprise. Pacific Municipalities, Feb., 1922. Pp. 10. 
Reasons advanced by mayor of Berkeley, Calif.. why efforts being made in 
California to develop hydro-electric projects by public means, through a state 
water and power commission, should be given general support. 


Baver, J. Deadlock in public utility regulation. V, The right of cities to appear 
for the people in public utility actions. Nat. Munic. Rev., Mar. 1922. Pp. 3. 
The right of cities to appear before state commissions in behalf of the general 
body of consumers, which was denied in a recent New York case, should be firmly 
established by such amendment of the law as is necessary. 


Beckett, E. J. Financing the biggest job facing California. Gen. Elec. Rev. 
Mar., 1922. Pp. 5. How a billion dollars will be raised for hydro-electric develop- 
ments west of Rocky Mountains in next ten years. 


Brazant, E. J. Valuation of public utilities for tawation. Elec. Ry. Journ., Apr. 8, 
1922. Pp. 3. Statistician of Wisconsin Tax Commission explains methods used 
in valuation of public utilities in that state. Fair value of rate making is not a 
valuation but a finding of cost or investment, while for purposes of taxation the 
market value—“the actual value”—is that which is sought. 


Crank, H.C. The New York transit plan. Aera, Mar., 1922. Pp. 2. Good, brief 
statement of principal provisions of this plan and of the individual likelihood of 
their being realized. 


Conway, T., Jn. Valuation for rate making. Aera, Jan., Feb., 1922. Pp. 6,6. A 
review of current valuation practice, with emphasis on necessity for fully protect- 
ing prudent investments. 


Davies, W. A. Rates levied in various towns, 1921-1922. Munic. Journ. (London), 
Jan. 13, 1922. Pp. 2. Annual statistics of tax rates and rates for domestic 
supplies of gas, electricity and water in some two hundred English cities. 


Envcerton, E. O. Municipal utility regulation. Gas Age-Record, Feb. 4, 1922. 
Pp. 2. The conditions which prompted state regulation of private utilities now 
prompt and require such regulation of municipally owned utilities. 


Frmay, D. An extension of value theory. Quart. Journ. of Econ., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 23. Value theory should be extended to embrace an explanation of certain 
pecuniary valuations which are independent of the market and go beyond a price 
theory. One class of such pecuniary valuations relates to the valuation of 
property for rate-making purposes. Need for recognition of fact that value in 
this case is “an entirely new and distinct value,” and one “which shall express in 
pecuniary terms all the equitable considerations bearing upon the determination 
of the mutual rights of public and owners.” 


Jerrery, R. T. Publicly owned and operated power plants. Pacific Municipalities, 
Feb., 1922. Pp. 7. Explanation of development of and results accomplished by 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 
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Jounson, F. B. John H. Madden—whoever he may be. New Repub. Apr. 19, 
1922. Pp. 3. Chief engineer of New York Transit Commission recommends use 
of “original cost less the expenditures necessary to put the property in first-class 
operating condition” as fair basis of valuation of New York traction properties. 


Mvrpny, E. J. Operating conditions improving. Aera, Feb., 1922. Pp. 4. Sta- 
tistics here presented show a considerable increase in net income and a moderate 
decline in operating ratios of 64 electric railway companies reported on. “Costs 
of operation are decreasing faster than revenues, even in a period of shrinking 
traffic.” 


Reev, D. A. How a municipal plant kept down the cost of gas and water. Am. 
City, Apr., 1922. Pp. 2. Statement of reasons for the success achieved in opera- 
tion of municipal gas and water plant at Duluth. 


Suoup, P. There can be no codrdination. Aera, Apr., 1922. Pp. 6. One of a 
number of discussions by utility operators of place of motor bus. Experience in 
California said to have shown that codrdination between bus and electric railways, 
other than the rendering of auxiliary service where electric railways for time 
being can not extend their lines, is impossible, owing to destructively competitive 
character of the service rendered by the two agencies. 


Simmon, K. A. Trackless transportation versus rail transportation. Elec. Ry. 
Journ., Feb., 11, 1922. Pp. 4. Advantages and disadvantages of each type. 


Turner, D. L. How can the New York transit problem be solved. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Feb. 18, 1922. Pp. 3. Development of New York railways has in past followed 
“traffic in sight” rather than “area served.” A codrdinated system, publicly 
owned but privately operated, and a careful laying out of new lines, will solve the 
problem. 

Wuirman, E. B. Codrdination of service. Aera, Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. Member of 
Maryland Public Service Commission advises the existing transportation agency 
in any locality to develop a codrdinated system, with busses and trackless trolleys, 
if necessary, rather than to allow such development to be undertaken by an out- 
side agency. Citizens of an undeveloped section might well protect electric rail- 
way against loss for a stated period. 


WootroLk, W. G. The preparation and presentation of rate cases before com- 
missions. Am. Gas. Assoc. Mo., Dec., 1921. Pp. 10. A deftly put criticism of 
the work of the accountant, the economist, the engineer and the lawyer in rate 
cases. The existing indefiniteness of principle and lack of coérdination in prac- 
tice must be overcome if a proper presentation of the basic elements of the utilities 
case is to be made. 


American Gas Association—current list no. 50. Am. Gas. Assoc. Mo. Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 3. One of monthly lists of changes in gas rates in American towns and cities. 
In this instance the changes are nearly all decreases. 


Courts vs. Commissions. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 11, 1922. P.1. Portions of report 
of judiciary committee to New York Legislature, dated Jan. 4, 1922, in which 
strong condemnation is visited upon tendency of state utility commissions to 
make final, judicial determinations. 


Eight-cent law declared void. Gas Age-Record, Mar. 11, 1922. Pp. 2. The New 
York eight-cent gas law of 1906 held by United States Supreme Court to be con- 
fiscatory as to gas sold during 1918 and 1919. Impounded funds, aggregating 
$20,000,000, released. 

Energy output for 1921 estimated at 43,100,000,000 k. w. h. Elec. World, Jan. 7, 
1922, Pp. 3. Brief presentation of statistics of operation of central electric sta- 
tion industry for 1921, showing, among other things, a decline of about ten per 
cent in operating ratio as compared with 1920. 

(as industry statistics for 1920. Gas Age-Record, Feb. 4, 1922. Pp. 1. Brief 
summary of more complete statistics prepared by American Gas Association. 
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Hydro-electric system of Province of Ontario investigated. Elec. World, Mar. 11, 
1921. Pp. 4. Report by W. S. Murray on Ontario’s extensive hydro-electric 
undertaking, recently made public by National Electric Light Association, is 
unfavorable. 


Improved financial conditions established. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 7, 1922. Pp. 4, 
Maximum extent of railway receiverships occurred in 1919. List of 1921 receiver- 
ships and comparison with earlier years. 

1921. Electrician (London), Jan. 6, 1922. Pp. 4 A survey of developments— 
technical, legal, regulatory—in electricity supply industry in England in 1921. 

Per capita use of electricity, gas and water; general averages of such use classified 
by size of city and geographical location. Public Works, Oct. 22, 1921. Pp. 2. 


San Francisco municipal railway gets undeserved praise. Public Service, Manag. 
Feb., 1922. Pp. 2. 


Toronto takes over street railways. Elec. Ry. Journ., Mar. 25, 1922. Pp. 7. De- 
scription of property taken over by city in September, 1921. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Bamry, M. Accounting for depletion of minerals. Journ. Account., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 9. 


Bennett, V. E. Naval-stores accounting. Journ. Account. Feb., 1922. Pp. 10. 
Description and classification of accounts. 


Beroman, N. B. Accounting for pig iron production. Journ. Account. Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Brief description of operations and cost data of a blast furnace. 


Buss, J. H. Costs and accounting methods in the packing industry. Administra- 
tion, Mar., 1922. Pp. 12. Clear explanation illustrated with diagrams and math- 
ematical examples. 


Buruzicn, N. G. The effect of burden rate on sales and manufacturing programs. 
Administration, Mar., 1922. Pp. 4. Concrete problem and solution relating 
overhead to the amount of production. Illustrated with chart and actual figures. 


Castrennoiz, W. B. Cost of production standards. Journ. Account., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 6. Uses of cost and production standards. 


Fairz, A. E. Municipal accounting. Minnesota Munic., Oct., 1921. Pp. 6. 


Fircu, S. G. H. Deflation in relation to cost accounting. Journ. Account., Jan. 
1922. Pp. 11. Why it is good business to retain a cost department under present 
conditions of depression. 


Grreenwoop, G. W. On what should selling prices be based? Administration, Mar. 
1922. Pp. 2. 


Haut, A. D. Simple cost accounts for farmers. Journ. Min. Agri. (London), no. 3, 
1921. Pp. 8. 


Hammett, C. E. The accounting of banking. Administration, Jan., 1922. Pp. 10. 
Describes how transactions are handled and recorded by the various departments 
of a large bank. 


Henperson, T. B.G. Yield on plant investment. Administration, Mar., 1922. Pp. 5. 
How to correctly figure percentage of profit on plant investment. 


Incuam, H. M. Accounting for contracts. Journ. Account. Feb., 1922. Pp. 3. 
How to handle payments received on account of uncompleted contracts. 


Jackson, J. H. Choosing a profession—accounting. Journ. Account., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 5. 
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Larkin, W. W. Cocoanut oil manufacturing. Journ. Account., Mar., 1922. Pp. 9. 
General accounting requirements. 


Mannino, A. B. Fixed property accounting. Administration, Jan., 1922. Analysis 
of plant and equipment values and the distribution of depreciation. Concretely 
presented and well illustrated with forms and exhibits. IJbid., Mar., 1922. Ilus- 
trated with numerous forms of ledger accounts and other records. 


Newman, E. W. Present-day costing problems. (1) Costing accounts: their place 
and value in business administration. Bus. Org. and Manag. (London), Oct., 
1921. Pp. 12. Shows why cost accounting is of far greater value than the 
ordinary form of financial accounts, which have serious limitations. 


Orwin, C.S. The control of farm management and some fundamental principles in 
agricultural costing. Journ. Min. Agri. (London), no. 3, 1921. Pp. 6. 


Paton, W. A. Inventory valuation. Administration, Mar., 1922. Pp. 12. Diffi- 
culties and procedure in taking an inventory. Rough and ready methods no longer 
satisfactory. 


Pracer, M. E. Capital assets, capital gains and losses under the revenue law of 
1921. Administration, Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 


Ross, N. F. Bad debts under the new tar law. Annalist, Jan. 16, 1922. P.1. The 
income tax law now allows deductions for doubtful accounts although they may 
not have proved as yet an actual loss. 


Sauiers, E. A. Should obsolescence be capitalized. Journ. Account., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Discussion of the accounting principles involved in dealing with obsoles- 
cence. 


Srausacu, C. P. Apportioning sales overhead. Bull. Taylor Soc., Feb., 1922. Pp. 7. 
Territory valuation (the quota) superior to territory sales as a basis of appor- 
tionment. 


Stock, A. F. Advantages and disadvantages of the estimated cost system. Adminis- 
tration, Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. The cost accountant’s problem today is not to preach 
the needs of cost accounting, but rather to preach the simplest system to get 
results. 


Tumopeav, T. A. Allocation of costs to specific products in the petroleum refining 
industry. Pace Student, Feb., 1922. Pp. 4. Presents a method of allocating 
costs to the various products obtained from the refining of crude petroleum. 


Accounting for electric-light and power industries. Journ. Account., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Shows wherein the accounts of the electric light and power industry 
follow the ordinary accounting procedure of any simple type of factory and 
wherein they differ. 


Accounting for special industries and trades. Lib. and Bureau of Information, 
special bull. no. 11, Dec., 1921. Pp. 17. 


Cost periods. Administration, Mar., 1922. Pp. 2. Advantages and disadvantages 
of four-week period. 


The New York valuation discussion has now begun. Electric Ry. Journ., Feb. 25, 
1922. Pp. 2. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 


Apter, E. The Works Councils act in Australia. Intern. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 26. The author is Ministerial Councillor in the Ministry for Social Adminis- 
tration. Holds that the difficulties which have appeared will be overcome. 


BLaNkENHORN, H. Salvation vs. guns in West Virginia. New Repub., Feb. 15, 
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1922. Pp. 2. Comment on the report of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Education. 

Bropuy, J. The miners’ program. Survey, Mar. 25, 1922. Pp. 4. Author is a 
district president of the United Mine Workers. 


Brisman, A. Attatimarslagen. Ndgra eksonomiska synpunkter. Ek. Tids., no. 
12, 1921. Pp. 10. Does not consider the eight-hour day economically desirable. 


Buvisu, J. M. Piece work—opening wedge to the sweatshop. Labor Age, Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 2. Has reference to the ladies’ garment industry in New York. 


Burnettr-Hvurst, A. R. Suggestions for labor legislation in India. Indian Journ. 
Econ., Dec., 1920. Pp. 18. Made with particular reference to the application of 
the draft conventions adopted by the Washington Conference of the International 
Labor Organization to India. 


Catcuines, W. Our common enterprise—a way out for labor—and capital. At- 
lantic Mo., Feb., 1922. Pp. 12. Fair terms of employment are questions of fact, 
to be determined in joint conference; the terms should not be left to collective 
bargaining. 

Cestre, C. The split in French labor. Survey, Jan. 14, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Cuenery, W. L. The President’s Conference and unemployment in the LU nited 
States. Intern. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 19. 


Core, G. D. H. British labor solves the housing problem—workers’ building guilds 
cut high costs by doing jobs themselves. Labor Age, Dec., 1922. Pp. 2. 


Building houses without private profit. Labor Age, Jan., 1922. Pp. 3. 
The guild movement. 


A final word on the building guilds. Labor Age, Feb., 1922. Pp. 2. 


Commons, J. R. Unemployment prevention. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Unemployment insurance is the only way to place the responsibility on 
the business men who alone are in a position to prevent it. 


Das, R. K. Rise of factory labor in India. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 20. 


Dennison, H. S. Depression insurance: a suggestion to corporations for reducing 
unemployment. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. Description, by the 
president of the company, of the plan of the Dennison Company for regularizing 
employment. 

————.. Regularization of industry against unemployment. Annals Am. Ac. 

Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar., 1922. Pp. 4. 


De Siurver, A. The injunction—a weapon of industrial power. Nation, Jan. 25, 
1922. Pp. 3. An unfavorable review of recent decisions. 


Dietz, P. E. The builders’ guild of Cincinnati. Am. Fed., Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 
Doszin, M. Labor unrest in South America. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 21. 


Epstriém. The international labour conferences. Intern. Labor. Rev., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 4. Contains some unfavorable criticism of the International Labour Office. 
The author was employers’ delegate from Sweden and one of the vice-presidents 
of the third conference. 

Fess, H. Kansas miners and the Kansas court. Survey, Feb. 25, 1922. Pp. 6. 


Fircu, J. A. Shall strikes become crimes? The “industrial court” movement and 
what it means. Labor Age, Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 


Fox, F. The trade unions and the mischief makers. National Rev., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 9. Legal privileges given to British unions for collective bargaining purposes 
are used to promote revolution. 


Gomprrs, S. Abolish unemployment—it can and must be done; labor’s remedy. 
Am. Fed., Jan., 1922. Pp. 13. 
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How malignity has found its Waterloo—McAdoo disproves railroad 
manager's falsifications. Am. Fed., Mar., 1922. Pp. 16. A review of the labor 
policy of the Railroad Administration during Mr. McAdoo’s incumbency. 


. Farm and factory workers shall not be drawn into hostile camps. 
Am. Fed., Mar., 1922. Pp. 10. The position of organized labor on issues raised 
in the recent agricultural conference at Washington. 


Greenwoon, A. How British labor plans to curb unemployment. Labor Age, 
Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 


GarrrirH, S. The German trade union bloc. Survey, Feb. 18, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Harinc, H. A. What is the “check-of’? Annalist, Feb. 20, 1922. Pp. 2. Strongly 
opposed to this system in coal-mining. 


Henverson, A. The character and policy of the British Labour party. Intern. 
Journ. of Ethics, Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. 


Howat, A. The Howat case—Kansas stands for freedom. Labor Age, Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 2. 


Jovunaux, L. The work of the Geneva conference. Intern. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 4. The author is General Secretary of the Confédération Général du Travail, 
and was workers’ delegate from France and one of the vice-presidents of the 
conference. Holds that the International Labor Organization deserves the confi- 
dence of the workers. 


Kanunco, S. V. Suggestions for the improvement of the conditions of Indian 
labor. Indian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1920. Pp. 11. Specific suggestions by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Industry Department, Indore State. 


Lacktann, G. Colorado tries to outlaw strikes—how the industrial commission 
works. Labor Age, Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 


The black avalanche. Survey, Mar. 25, 1922. Pp. 7. Conditions in 
the West Virginia coal fields. 


Lane, W. D. West Virginia. Survey, Feb. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. Comment on the 
report of the Senate Committee on Labor and Education. 


Laucx, W. J. The coal crisis—the demands of the miners. Survey, Mar. 25, 1922. 
Pp. 2. 


What the railway workers face. Labor Age, Jan., 1922. Pp. 2. 


Lesuer, C. E. The coal crisis—the position of the operators. Survey, Mar. 25, 
1922. Pp. 2. 


Low, C. E. India and the Washington Conference. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 10. The difficulties in applying, and the action of the government on, the 
recommendations and draft conventions. 


Lyons, H. W. A subsistence wage. Indian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1920. Pp. 11. 
The laboring classes of Indore are not receiving a subsistence wage according to 
the standards here given. 


McCautey, T. W. Industrial arbitration in Queensland. Intern. Lab. Rev., Mar., 
1922. Pp. 25. Issues and results. The author is president of the court. 


MacGrsson, D. A. The revolutionary cycle in syndicalism. Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 
1922. Pp. 11. The development of moderate policies in the Confédération 
Général du Travail and the rise of a new revolutionary party in France. 


Mack, W. J. Safeguarding employment: the “Cleveland plan” of unemployment 
compensation. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. Account of plan of 
reciprocal guarantees of production and employment adopted by employers and 
the union in ladies’ garment industry of Cleveland. The author is the impartial 
chairman in the industry. 
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Mania, G. L’aumento dei salari dal 1914 al 1921. Giorn. d. Econ., Nov., 1921. Pp. 
13. The increase in wages in Italy in the war years and after was not disporpor- 
tionate to the increase in prices. 


Manty, B. M. Arbitration and industrial justice. Survey, Apr. 8, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Unfavorable to arbitration. 


Mus, J. S. Unemployment and the empire. Contemp. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 7. 
Surplus population of Great Britain should be transferred to the dominions. 


Mircuett, T. W., editor. The determination of wage-rates. Annals Am. Acad. 
Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar., 1922. Pp. 82. A symposium. There are four papers on 
special plans for wage determination and nine papers on basic principles. 


Montacue, R. The Kansas Industrial Court. Pacific Rev. Dec. 1921. Pp. 10. 
Answers objections to the law. 


Morr, R. L. The political theory of syndicalism. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 16. Includes a discussion of the present position of the Confédération Général 
du Travail and the functions of the Confédération in the proposed syndicalistic 
state. 

Murray, P. Unemployment in the coal industry. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar. 
1922. Pp. 4. The extent of unemployment and suggestions for meeting the 
problem. The author is vice-president of the United Mine Workers. 


Nanopa, G. L. Labor unrest in India. Indian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1920. Pp. 21. 
Its nature and causes and suggestions for its cure. 


Ouivetti, G. Collective agreements in Italy. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 20. 


Parsons, F. W. The coal outlook. Am. Rev. Rev., Apr., 1922. Pp. 5. Unfavor- 
able to the miners’ position. 


Pmov, G. The theory of the collective labour contract in France. Intern. Lab. 
Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 15. The existing status of collective agreements in the law 
and the proper degree of state intervention. 


Riptey, W. Z. Longshore. Survey, Feb. 25, 1922. Pp. 4. Conditions and labor 
problems among the longshoremen. 


Ryan, J. A. A bill of rights for labor. Catholic Charities Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 


I 
Highly favorable review of the industrial code included in the Kenyon bill for 
the establishment of a tribunal in coal-mining. ‘ 
Labor and the law. Catholic Charities Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. The 
courts do not yet accord labor organizations full justice in interpreting general 
constitutional limitations and the common law as to conspiracy. ; 
Rowe, J. W. F. The ball warpers: the policy of their unions and its results. 
Economica, Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. Study of the results of the union policies as to I 
wages and entrance to the trade in a small branch of the British cotton industry. 
Concludes that wages were artificially raised. 
Rowntree, R. S. Unemployment and its alleviation. Annals. Am. Acad. Pol. and , 
Soc. Sci., Mar., 1922. Pp. 7. I 
Satomon, A. Women in German trade unions. Forum, Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. Rea- 
sons for the great increase in the number and membership of women’s unions. 
I 
Saross, D. J. The packers break the peace. Labor Age, Jan., 1922. Pp. 3. 
I 
Sayre, F. B. The picketing decisions. Survey, Jan. 7, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Scuuestncer, B. The issues in the big cloak strike. Labor Age, Dec., 1921. Pp. 2. I 
The author is president of the Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. ; 
Seartes, E. The Howat case—the international’s position. Labor Age, Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 2. Author is editor of the United Mine Workers’ Journal. I 
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Suatruck, H. L. Unemployment insurance legislation in Massachusetts. Am. Labor 
Legis. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 5. Outline of a bill and an argument for it, by the 
member of the legislature who introduced it. 


Suaw, S. A. “Hitting the trail” in industry—an appraisal of the golden rule prin- 
ciple as applied in the Nash clothing factory. Survey, Mar. 18, 1922. Pp. 5. 


Suretps, A. Fighting the industrial court in Kansas. Labor Age, Feb., 1922. Pp. 3. 
SrotzerG, B. The stock-yards strike. Nation, Jan. 25, 1922. Pp. 2. 
The tragedy of coal. Nation, Mar. 22, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Tryon, F. G. and McKenney, W. F. The broken year of the bituminous miner. 
Survey, Mar. 25, 1922. Pp. 5. 


Waccaman, M. T. Efforts to regularize employment in seasonal trades. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 12. 


Watirne, W. E. British labor's proposed solution of the unemployed problem. 
Am. Fed., Jan., 1922. Pp. 3. 


Warner, G. N. The problem of fatigue and output. Bus. Org. and Manag. 
(London), Oct., 1921. Pp. 4. 


Wen, L. D. H. and Saposs, D. J. Two sides of the packers’ controversy. Survey 
Jan. 14, 1922. Pp. 2. 


West, G. P. American labor's political strategy—a failure. Nation, Mar. 29, 1922. 
Pp. 2. 


Worman, L. Evading the coal question. New Repub., Mar. 29, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Woops, A. The unemployment emergency. No. Am. Rev., Apr., 1922. Pp. 10. 
Outlines some of the methods adopted to meet the emergency. The author is 
chairman of the Committee on Civic and Emergency Measures of the Presidents’ 
Unemployment Conference. 


Action of government in India on labor problems. Labor Gaz. (Canada), Dec., 
1921. Pp. 2. 


An arbitrary arbitrator. Survey, Feb. 11, 1922. Pp. 2. Adverse criticism of Judge 
Landis’ course and decision in the Chicago building trades arbitration. 


Bibliography no. 18: unemployment (since 1908). Bull. British Lib. of Pol. Sci., 
Feb., 1922. Pp. 7. 


The British government and recommendations of International Labour Organization 


—action on the Washington and Genoa conventions. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Dec., 
1921. Pp. 3. 


Decision of the Railroad Labor Board—clerks. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 
ll. 


Factory inspectors’ reports on operation of German works councils. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 12. 


Hours of labor in the mercantile marine. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. 


Important judicial decision respecting picketing—decisions of the Superior Court 


of Quebec and the Supreme Court of the United States. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), 
Jan., 1922. Pp. 10. 


International labor conference at Geneva. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 6. 


International survey of the growth of trade unionism since 1913. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1922. Pp. 11. 


Labour conditions in Japanese coal mines. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 14. 
Labour Legislation in Canada in 1921. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Feb., 1922. Pp. 8. 
Labour legislation in 1921. Lab. Gaz. (London), Dec., 1921. Pp. 2. 
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League of nations international labour organization, third general conference. Lab. 
Gaz. (Canada), Jan., 1922. Pp. 20. 


Methods of adjustment of industrial disputes in Germany. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan, 
1922. Pp. 15. 


Progress of the labour movement in Japan. Intern. Lab. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 18, 


Railroad labor board decision on railroad shop rules and working conditions. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Jan., 1922. Pp. 25. 


Report of Board of Arbitration in dispute between various government railways 
and certain employees. Lab. Gaz. (Canada), Dec., 1921. Pp. 12. Issue was 
whether the reduction granted by United States Railroad Labor Board should be 
followed on these Canadian roads. 


Third international labour conference. Intern. Lab. Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 80. 
Wage conditions in American agriculture. Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 4. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by N. R. Whitney) 


Avpis, C. Currency and credit problems. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 18. Correct remedy for the economic crisis in England lies in the return to 
the pre-war gold standard. 


Axerman, G. Inflation, penningméngd och rénta. Nat. 6k. Tids., no. 9, 1921. 
Pp. 20. After an outlined study of inflation, money and interest, the author 
proposes a reformulation of the quantity theory of money: under otherwise similar 
circumstances the quantity of money and prices vary in the same direction and 
proportionally. 


Anpverson, B. M. Banking policy through the crisis and depression. Annalist, 
Jan. 9, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Replacing worthless currencies, with some comments on Mr. Vander- 
lip’s plan for a reserve bank of Europe. Econ. World, Jan. 14, 1922. Pp. 3. 
The Vanderlip plan criticized on the ground that note issues would be inadequately 
secured and that the amount of capital required could not be obtained. 


Arrts, O. F. El problema del cambio en el Peru y el alza del cambio sobre Nueva 
York. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Jan., 1922. Pp. 17. 


Basu, P. The gold exchange standard (as a remedy for the present exchange 
debacle in Europe). Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., Sept., Dec., 1921. Pp. 10, 18. 
Suggests an international exchange standard based upon gold reserves protected 
by international guarantee. For internal commerce token coins might be used. 


Bavupin, L. L’or du Transvaal. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 26. Gold- 
mining companies are in a position to increase the volume of production of gold 
in accordance with the demand. 


Baver, G. F. Equalizing exchange duties to solve tariff problems. Annalist, Nov. 
28, 1921. P. 1. Values of foreign currencies are lower in the United States 
than they are at home. The difference works to the disadvantage of producers 
of competing commodities in the United States. It is suggested that duties be 
levied to the extent of such differences. 


Bernicer, G. Dos cuestiones de actualidad. Rev. Nacional de Econ., XI, 1921. 
Pp. 18. They are—(1) the privilege of emission in the new bank law of Spain; 
(2) the new tariff law and its relation to exchange. 


Bucram, H. The quantity theory scrutinized. Journ. Pol. Econ., Nov., 1921. Pp. 
10. Criticizes the mathematical and historical foundations for the quantity theory. 
Asserts that the war time price increase was not due to inflation, and that the 
trouble with business now is too little money. 
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BiakewEtL, W. B. Factors affecting the rate of interest on real estate mortgages. 
Econ. World, Dec. 24, 1921. Pp. 2. 


von BortKiewicz, L. Neue Schriften iiber die Natur und die Zukunft des Geldes. 
Schmollers Jahrb., Jahrg. 45, Heft 3, 4, 1921. Pp. 27, 44. I, A review of Elster’s 
“Die Seele des Geldes”; of twelve essays dealing with the German difficulties as 
related to the theory of money standards by Elster; of Singer’s “Das Geld als 
Zeichen”; and of Schmidt-Essen’s “Valutafibel”. Elster, according to the reviewer, 
offers little for the expert on the theory of money. Singer is criticized as being 
full of errors; he is charged with misinterpreting and even misquoting other 
authorities. “Valutafibel” is intended as a textbook but is useless for such 
purposes. II, Reviews the following: Kaulla—“Die Grundlagen des Geldwertes” ; 
Cohn—“Kann das Geld abgeschafft werden?”; Engel—“Geldgestaltung und Ein- 
kommensgestaltung”; Kerschagl—“Die Lehre com Gelde in der Wirtschaft”; and 
Diring—“Die Geldtheorien seit Knapp”. The last is described as a conscientious 
study of the thought content of German money literature from 1905 to 1920. 


Braprorp, E. A. Denationalizing our currency. Annalist, Mar. 27, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Advantages of the par collection system of the federal reserve banks, and a review 
of the opposition of the banks in certain parts of the country to the plan. 


Bunce, M. El cambio y la crisis. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Dec., 1921. Pp. 10. 
Contends that unfavorable exchange promotes the well-being of the masses. 


Cannan, E. The application of the theoretical apparatus of supply and demand 
to units of currency. Econ. Journ. (London), Dec., 1921. Pp. 9. An examina- 
tion of the influences which affect the supply and demand for money. A con- 
tinuance of rapid change of the value of money in either direction will cause a 
currency to go out of use, since stability of value is one of the most important 
requisites of useful currency. 


Coun E. Oekonomiske Oversigter, 1 Juli, 1918—1 April, 1921. Nat. 6k. Tids., 
no. 5-6, 1921. Pp. 22. Gives an account of the Danish exchange and of finance 
regulations during the period mentioned. 


Crissincer, D. R. States have varied experiences under guaranty of bank deposits. 
Northwestern Banker, Apr., 1922. Pp. 2. A review of deposit guaranty legisla- 


tion in North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Washington, Mississippi, and 
Oklahoma. 


Daccett, S. How the modern university trains future bankers and business men. 
Northwestern Banker, Apr., 1922. P. 1. Tenth article in a series written by 
different men describing the commerce departments in their several universities. 


Dascurta, B. B. The problem of Indian exchange. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 6. 


Davinson, D. Guldfraagan. Nat. 6k. Tids., no. 2, 1921. Pp. 10. A study of the 
gold standard in the light of recent experiences. 


Davis, J. S. World banking, currency, and prices, 1920-1921. Rev. Econ. Stat., 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 22. 


Dover, H. J. Changing the fundamental structure of the federal reserve system. 
Annals Am. Ac. Soc. and Pol. Sci., Sept., 1921. 


Exster, K. Vom Werte, den das Geld nicht hat. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Stat., 
June, 1921. 


Esrcourt, R. The relation of foreign exchange to currency. Annalist, Nov. 21, 
1921. Pp. 2. “The exchange of each country adjusts itself to the exchange of 
other countries in proportion to the dilution of its currency, currency being taken 
to include every form of medium of exchange except gold.” 


Foster, W. T. Money as suspended purchasing power. Annalist, Mar. 13, 1922. 
Pp. 2. The owner of money is a holder of a convenient store of suspended pur- 
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chasing power, and is in a position therefore to control production schedules and 
to a large extent the price level. 


Fray, D. The federal reserve board and the farmer. New Repub., Mar. 8, 1922, 
Pp. 2. Defends the federal reserve board against the accusation that it was 
responsible for the agricultural depression. 


Gentz, F. W. Why the gold standard must be restored and preserved. Trust 
Companies, Nov., 1921. Pp. 4. Suggestions for the abandonment of the gold 
standard, or for substitutions for it, overlook the fact that the world has come 
to the general adoption of gold as the standard of value after trying a great 
variety of other materials with unsatisfactory results. Efforts to restore the 
gold standard will necessitate a redistribution of some of the gold now lodged in 
the United States. Hence, bankers should be very cautious not to expand credit 
on the basis of this surplus gold supply. 


Granam, F. D. International trade under depreciated paper. The United States, 
1862-1879. Quart. Journ. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 53. A statistical verification 
of Professor Taussig’s theory of the movement of international trade under 
depreciated paper. 


Haun, A. Handelsbilanz—Zahlungsbilanz—V aluta-Giiterpreise. Archiv. f. Sozialwis. 
u. Sozialpolitik, Band 48, Heft. 3. Pp. 18. 


Harpinc, W. P. G. The federal reserve system as related to American business. 
Econ. World, Dec. 31, 1921. Pp. 4. A résumé of the economic causes of the 
business depression. 

—————. Principles governing discount rate policy of federal reserve banks. 
Trust Companies, Nov., 1921. Pp. 5. A summary of the prevailing views as 
to what should determine the Federal Reserve Board policy in establishing dis- 
count rates. Recommendations on this subject by the federal advisory council. 


Hare, L. Excessive multiplication of the world’s currencies—its effect upon the 
investor. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Hecxscuer, E. F. Verkan av fir lag riintefot. Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 8 
A theoretical discussion of the economic effects of a too low interest rate. 

He.rrericu, K. El pago de los primeros mil millones en oro. Rev. de Econ. Argen- 
tina, Nov., 1921. Pp. 8. In view of the sacrifices required in making the first 
reparations payments, it is asserted that Germany will be unable to pay the 
complete bill unless she is economically denationalized. 


Hott, J. G. The organization and training of the staff of a large bank. Joum. 
Inst. of Bankers (London), Nov., 1921. Pp. 21. 


Innes, A.M. The Ter Meulen scheme. Econ. Journ. (London), Dec., 1921. Pp. 4. 


Josepusson, A. Gemensamma styrelseledaméter i banker och dvriga bolag i Sverige. 
Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 12. Shows clearly the tendency in Sweden toward 
a common control of banking and other corporate interests. 

Kerscuact, R. Ueberblick iiber das Schrifttum des Geldwesens von 1914 bis 192. 
Zeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, Band I, Heft 3, 1921. Pp. 12. Reviews 
twenty-six books published during this period. 

Kise, M. V. Currencies in Indian States. Indian Journ. Econ., Dec., 1920. Pp. 10. 

Krrcnin, J. The position of gold. Rev. Econ. Stat., Aug., 1921. Pp. 7. 


Krecu, A. W. Currency inflation and public debts. Trust Companies, Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 2. 

Liessee, A. Les projets contre Vinflation en Allemagne; un procédé oblique: 
Vemprunt forecé. L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 18, 1922. Pp. 3. Asserts that a forced 
loan would be a fiasco in Germany. 
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. A propos de Vinflation fiduciare en Allemagne: la réforme de la Reichs- 
bank. L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 25, 1922. Pp. 3. Relieving the Reichsbank from 
government domination might serve as a remedy for inflation. 


Lorn, J. Principaux comptes de quinze banques frangaises de dépét de 1913 a 
1920. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept-Oct. 1921. Pp. 3. Statistical summary of the 
growth of the leading banks of deposit in France. 


McAvoy, W. The economic importance of the commercial paper house. Journ. 
Pol. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Mavon, B. F. Review of report of currency committee. Indian Journ. Econ., 
Dec., 1920. Pp. 12. 

Martner, D. Sobre el problema de la conversién en Chile. Rev. de Econ. Argen- 
tina, Oct., 1921. Pp. 11. Urges the substitution of the gold exchange standard 
for paper money in Chile. To make the transition practicable the establishment 
of a conversion bank is suggested. Argentina has possessed such a bank since 
1899 and it has put its monetary system on a very satisfactory basis. Free con- 
vertibility of paper pesos into gold and vice versa is provided for and the bank 
carries metallic reserve equal to about 80 per cent of the paper issues. It is 
asserted that Chile possesses sufficient gold to set up a reserve in a conversion 
bank large enough to take care of its paper money, there being a reserve of 
approximately 140 million pesos of gold as compared with 300 millions pesos in 
paper. To maintain an adequate gold reserve requires a permanent and satis- 
factory source of revenue. An income tax is recommended for this purpose. 


Meyer, E., Jn. Work of the War Finance Corporation. Journ. Am. Bankers 
Assoc., Jan., 1922. Pp. 3. 


Minty, L. The corporate trust department of an American bank. Journ. Inst. 
Bankers, Mar., 1922. Pp. 10. Review of the activities and services of such 
departments. 


Monnet, N. Chronique de Vinflation. Journ. des Econ., Jan. 15, 1921. Pp. 7. 
Comments on the great disparity between specie reserves and note issues in various 
countries. Thinks it unlikely that the monetary units of Central and Eastern 
Europe will ever come back to pre-war parity. 


Chronique de Vinflation. Journ. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1921. Pp. 14. 


Movutton, H. G. The limitations of foreign credits. Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1921. 
Pp. 15. A review of our experience in making loans to Europe to aid in buying 
our exports. Thinks it unlikely that the United States is permanently in the 
creditor class. Our own needs will limit further credit extension on our part. 
Questions whether additional credits, even if we could grant them, would be 
effective in rehabilitating Europe. What Europe needs is work and thrift. 


Munn, G. G. The twenty per cent rule, or why banks keep a part of the money 
they loan. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. Asserts that the rate of interest 
on loans does not cover all expenses of making such loans with a profit and that 
therefore the 20 per cent rule is made use of to obtain a supplementary income 
to meet these expenses. 


Norton, J. E. The Bank of England and the money market. Pol. Sci. Quart., 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 21. With the development of joint-stock banks, the power of 
the Bank of England over the money market has greatly diminished. War 
finance contributed to this decline in power. It is predicted that the money 
market in the future will be controlled by a combination of joint-stock banks, 
with a certain amount of deference to the wishes of the Bank of England. 


————. Bank rate and the money market in the United States. Econ. Journ., 
(London), Dec., 1921. Pp. 14. An analysis of the machinery furnished by the 
federal reserve system for regulating the credit supply and the discount rate. 


Oaxwoon, J. The world’s greatest gold movement. Annalist, Jan. 9, 1922. 
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Onur, B. Naagot om prisstegring, inflation och valutapolitik. Nat. tk. Tids, 
No. 3, 1921. Pp. 15. 


Vawelkursernas jimviktslige. Nat. Tids, No. 2, 1921. Pp. 9. A 
theoretical presentation of laws governing international rates of exchange. 


Pamtarp, G. La convention du 9 décembre 1921 et le probléme de l'Union latine 
vu de Suisse. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 11. 


Preston, H. H. Crisis in deposit guaranty in the state of Washington. Quart. 
Journ. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 6. The failure of one large bank has practically 
brought to an end the system of deposit guaranty; of 120 member banks all but 
seven had withdrawn from the system by the close of 1921. 


Putnam, G. E. Recent developments in the federal farm loan system. Am. Econ. 
Rev., Sept., 1921. Pp. 12. 

Riv, E. La ordenacién bancaria. Rev. Nat. de Econ., X, 1921. Pp. 16. A dis- 
cussion of the new Spanish banking law, especially as it relates to the regulation 
of monetary circulation and the application of laws covering suspension of pay- 
ments and bankruptcy. It is asserted that private banks have been converted 
from free private institutions into bureaucratized industries. 


Rosins, K. N. Opportunity for private enterprise in agricultural finance. Trust 
Companies, Jan., 1922. Pp. 4. The federal farm loan system cannot hope to be 
more than one of many agencies engaged in financing the farmer. A good oppor- 
tunity therefore exists for private companies to carry on trust and banking 
functions together with mortgage financing. Such companies could buy up 
mortgages and then sell to private individuals bonds based upon these mortgages. 


Saxorsx1, A. M. Employers’ codperation with savings banks in promotion of 
thrift. Administration, Mar., 1922. Pp. 7. Preferable that encouragement of 
thrift among workmen be provided by coéperation with existing savings institu- 
tions rather than by offering stock bonuses or “right to subscribe,” or similar 
plans, which tie up savings of employees with the fortunes of their companies. 


Scneitiz, G. Inflation et déflation. Journ. des Econ., Oct. 15, 1921. Pp. 3. 


Scuumacuer, H. Die Wihrungsfrage als weltwirtschaftliches Problem. Schmollers 
Jahrb., Jahrg. 45, Heft 4. Pp. 18. Necessity for restoring world market for 
commodities. This requires that the buying power of Central Europe be restored. 
Gold is one of the requisites for restoring balanced world markets. Germany 
should seek to develop its foreign trade and should impose heavy taxes on its 
citizens. 


Serrzer, L. H. and Horner, S. L. Bank reserves and the call money loan rate. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 11. 


Suaw, W. A. Is an automatic bank rate possible? Bankers’ Mag., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 8. The great joint-stock banks control the credit fund of the country, and 
should therefore decide on the administration of the fund. These banks should 
meet weekly under the leadership of the Bank of England to decide on the dis- 
count rate and the extension of credit. Such action should bind the Treasury as 
well as private firms or individuals. It is asserted that the Bank of England rate 
is practically useless as a regulator of credit extension. The bankers acting 
together and not the government should regulate the use of credit. 


Smuverstotre, G. Vewxelkursernas periodiska fluktuationer. Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. 
Pp. 14. A study of the periodic fluctuations of exchange rates. 


Srraxoscu, H. The stabilising of exchanges. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov. 
1921. Pp. 9. The disequilibrium of the exchanges is due to the existence of 
deep-seated economic derangement. Obstacles to improvement are money infla- 
tion, unstable political conditions, governmental interference in economic life of 
the people, maintenance of barriers in the way of freedom of international 
exchange of goods, and the existence of huge national debts. 
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Testis, Les banques anglaises depuis 1914. L’Econ. Frang., Dec. 24, 1921. Pp. 2. 
Marked tendency toward consolidations. 


Tixnes, D. J. The fair dollar. Quart. Journ. of U. of No. Dakota, Oct., 1921. 
Pp. 8. Criticizes Fisher’s method of computing an index for the purpose of 
stabilizing the dollar, and objects that the adjustment intervals are too far apart. 


Tinstey, J. F. An industrial savings plan. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Feb., 
1922. Pp. 2. A pay-roll deduction plan of saving for employees of the Crompton 
and Knowles Loom Works, Worcester. 


Vanvertip, F. A. Allied indebtedness to the United States. Bankers Mag., Dec., 
1921. Pp. 9. Funds obtained by repayment of allied debt should be used in 
part as a revolving fund of credit for accomplishing specific economic improve- 
ments in European countries. The establishment of a world gold reserve bank 
with branches in the various nations proposed. 


—————. A suggested plan for a gold reserve bank of the countries of Central 
Europe. Econ. World, Nov. 19, 1921. Pp. 3. A detailed statement of the 
author’s plan to remedy some of the financial ills of Europe. 


Vuuey, E. Le probléme monetaire. Deflation ou stabilisation. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Dec., 1921. Pp. 7. 


Vocet, E. H. Stabilisierung oder Valutahebung als Ziel Wihrungsreform. Zeitsch. 
f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, Heft 4-6, 1921. Pp. 20. Gradual deflation should 
be the process for rehabilitation in Austria. 


Vorwt, A. Die Oekonomik des Geldverkehrs. Zeitz. f. Sozialwissens., Heft 1-2, 
1921. 


Warsurc, P. M. “Barking up the wrong tree.” Survey, Jan. 28, 1922. Pp. 5. A 
defense of the federal reserve system against the charge of the responsibility for 
the depression. 


Political pressure and future of the federal reserve system. Trust 
Companies, Feb., 1922. Pp. 4. Suggests amendments and modifications to reduce 
the danger of political domination. 


Warne, C. E. Enforced par remittance under the federal reserve system. Quart. 
Journ. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 15. A review of the par remittance experience 
under the federal reserve system. It is predicted that the dream of universal 
par remittance will be unrealized. The number of banks on the par list has 
slowly diminished during the past year. 


Wecxseii, K. Inflation, penningmdngd och rdnta. Ek. Tids., no. 10—11, 1921. Pp. 5. 
A criticism of a recent article by Akerman on inflation, quantity of money and 
interest. 


Werner-Kavutzscn. Geldentwertung und Verarmung. Natur u. Gesells., Jan., 
1922. Pp. 7. Manipulation is responsible for the decline in the mark. This is 
traceable to Berlin speculators who are permitted by the government to operate. 


Staatsbankrott oder neue Wdhrung? Natur u. Gesells., Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 7. 


Wruums, A. Bankers’ advances on produce and the documents of title thereto. 
Journ. Inst. Bankers, Jan., Mar., 1922. Pp. 12, 12. Lecture I (Jan.) describes 
the procedure followed and the documents used in financing the purchase and 
sale of commodities. 


Wuuums, J. H. Foreign exchange under depreciated paper. Journ. Am. Bankers 
Assoc., Jan., 1922. Pp. 3. A criticism of Cassel’s doctrine of purchasing power 
parity. 


Wuus, H. P. Seventy-five years’ progress in American banking. Bankers Mag., 
Sept., 1921. Pp. 5. Banking practice in America has contributed to world 
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progress in finance through its demonstration of the soundness of “free ” 
through the development of scientific methods of credit analysis, through the 
insistence on shortening the terms of credit, and through emphasis upon the 
public service nature of the banking business. 


Wrrricn, W. L’introduction du frane en Alsace et en Lorraine (a suivre). Rev. 
a@’Econ. Pol., Jan.-Feb., 1922. Pp. 25. 


Waricut, I. Interest and rediscount rates in relation to farmers’ commercial credit. 
Bankers Mag., Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 


Youne, J. P. Central American currencies. Annalist, Dec. 19, 1921. P. 1. The 
problem faced by Guatemala and El Salvador in adopting the gold standard. 
Ibid., Dec. 26. P.1. The transition from a silver to a gold basis by Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 


Younoman, A. Efficacy of changes in the discount rates of the federal reserve 
banks. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1921. Pp. 21. 


Yves-Guyor. Le compte rendu de la Banque de France et la situation économique. 
Journ. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1922. Pp. 12. 


Zuvmuii, G. M. El dolar contra el peso—Conviene ahora abrir la Caja de Con- 
version? Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Dec., 1921. Pp. 14. Argentina benefits from 
an unfavorable rate of exchange since it stimulates exporting and diminishes 
importing. 


The agricultural bank of Paraguay. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Oct., 1921. Pp. 8. 
An account of the organization and powers, of the bank. Includes also a sum- 
mary of its operations from 1915 to 1919. 


Criticism of t* ¢*deral reserve system. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1921. Pp. 2. Cur- 
rent criticist’ largely the result of political hostility. Main basis for hostility 
lies in large profits earned by the reserve banks. 


Currency values at home and abroad. Index (N. Y. Trust Co.) Dec. 1921. Pp. 4. 
A comparison of the external and internal purchasing power of depreciated 
currencies. 


Les discussions de la Société d'Economie Politique de Paris: la stabilisation du 
change. L’Econ. Frang., Dec. 17, 1921. Pp. 4. A plea for anchoring the monetary 
system of France to a fixed axis—gold. The instability of exchange is the result of 
instability of prices. ‘The rate of exchange is merely a reflection of economic 
conditions since prices themselves are determined by underlying economic forces. 
The correction of these economic conditions is an international matter. The gold 
standard is the axis around which the whole economic machinery revolves. Three 
suggestions for improving the exchange situation have been made in France. 
(1) Immediate devaluation—the stabilization of paper money at its present value. 
This would be accomplished by scaling down the value of paper and restoring 
the gold standard. (2) Gradual devaluation. Both of these are rejected on the 
score that they would be ruinous to French credit and would force further de- 
preciation of the franc. Foreign creditors would be defrauded. (8) Restore the 
franc to its former gold value by progressive advance in economic productivity. 
This is recommended as the only plan which will be satisfactory. 


Federal Reserve Board under fire. Bankers Mag., Feb., 1922. Pp. 5. 


The practical facts about federal foreign banking. Econ. World, Dec. 10, 1921. 
Pp. 4. The “Edge law” bank of today is in some respects not the type of institu- 
tion the framers of the law had in mind. The Federal Reserve Board has dras- 
tically modified the powers to do what is described in the act itself, and the 
unsettled conditions affecting international trade and finance have forced changes 
and adaptations. It has not been thought wise to undertake some of the activities 
authorized by the law.—For example, it has been practically impossible thus far 
to establish the “debenture” form of institution. ‘The existing type is the liquid 
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commercial bank that finances by means of bankers’ acceptances. The First 
Federal Foreign Banking Association finances export and import merchandise 
credits of all lengths, from sight to a year. It arranges special kinds of financing, 
such as to cover the exportation of one commodity to Europe, the credit running 
a considerable time and being secured by warehoused stocks of other commodities 
of local production. It has financed the purchase of raw materials in one country, 
their transportation to another for fabrication, and finally their importation as 
finished goods into the United States, or elsewhere. In short, the bank is ready 
to consider all kinds of export and import credit problems with a view to working 
out special methods of handling each transaction. 


Revival of unsound money agitation. Bankers Mag., Mar., 1922. Pp. 4. Com- 
ment on currency proposals of Ford and Edison. 


Socialstyrelsens férslag rérande en allmdn leonadskostnadsundersékning. Soc. Med- 
delanden, no. 3, 1922. Pp. 8. The Swedish labor administration presents a plan 
for general investigation of living costs in Sweden. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Baputesco, M. V. Le prélévement sur le capital en Allemagne. Rev. de Sci. et de 


Legis. Finan., Oct.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 9. The new law of July 6, 1921, modifies in 
details only the laws of 1919 and 1920. 


Braxey, R. G. The Revenue act of 1921. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 35. 


Bronam, W. E. The manufacturers’ tariff convention. Protectionist, Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 8. The American valuation conference at Washington. 


The Reynolds report on American and foreign valuations. Protec- 


tionist, Feb., 1922. Pp. 4. Based on study of foreign prices, importing costs, and 
American prices. 


Cray, H. The report of the Geddes Committee on economy in British governmental 


expenditures. Econ. World, Mar. 11, 1922. Pp. 2. Republished from the March 8 
issue of the N. Y. Evening Post. 


Commons, J. R. A progressive tax on bare-land values. Pol. Sci. Quart., Mar., 
1922. Pp. 28. Discusses a Wisconsin bill to impose, in addition to existing 
property taxes, a progressive tax on large land values in single holdings, after 
exempting fertility value and improvements. 


Dr Gaetano, F. La riforma dei tributi locali. Riv. di Pol. Econ., no. X, 1921. 
Pp. 8. 


Dopp, W. F. Legislative notes and reviews: state tax legislation in 1921; budgetary 
legislation in 1921. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 26. Need for revenue 
is responsible for taxes on gasoline, petroleum, cement, gypsum and mineral ores. 


California adopted ten-dollar poll tax on alien male inhabitants, and Rhode Island 
extended poll tax to include women. 


Fiercuer, F. N. Budget and state taxes in Nevada. Bull. Nat'l Tax Assoc., Jan., 


1922. Its sparse population accounts for the highest per capita state tax in the 
country. 


Grau, C. Il protezionismo dopo le guerra. Riv. Intern., Dec., 1921. Pp. 382. 
The anti-dumping argument in its post-war forms. 


Grossman, E. Die Erbschaftsstewerkontigente und ihre statistischen Grundlagen. 
Journ Stat. et Rev. Econ. Suisse, no. 3, 1921. Pp. 11. Points out ways of securing 
statistics needed as basis for studying inheritance tax problems. 


Guuick, L. New revenues for city government. Nat. Munic. League, Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 4. The committee of the League recommends more use of the special assess- 
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ment, taxation of signboards according to location, removal of tax limits, and 
better methods of assessment. 


Hacerman, J., Jn. The federal estate tar. Am. Bar. Assoc. Journ., Feb., 1922. 
Pp. 4. The theory, practice and desirable modifications. 


Hareiman, E. A. Taxation of stock dividends. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 2. Is a stock dividend, payable to one class of stockholders only, taxable as 
income? 


Taxation of tax exemptions. Am. Bar. Assoc. Journ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 3. 
Discusses the taxation of the franchise right conferred in tax exemption—a novel 
tax. 
Hotcoms, A. E. Conference on national bank taxation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc. 
Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. Gives a brief statement of the problem and the text of the bill 
recommended by the conference. 


Jéze, G. Le controle de l’engagement des dépenses en Belgique. Rev. de Sci. 
et de Legis. Finan., Oct.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 11. The waste during the war has led 
to a change in the Belgian system of control over expenditures. 


————. Les doubles impositions en Angleterre. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis. 
Finan., Oct.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 8. Deals with double taxation as considered by the 
income tax commission. 


La réforme budgétaire aux Etats-Unis. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis. 
Finan., Oct.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 29. A brief history of the reform and the text of 
the law. 


Leake, P. D. The taxable capacity of a nation: a new conception. Bus. Org. 
and Manag. (London), Oct., 1921. Pp. 12. Advocates a ten per cent production 
tax in place of present British income tax. 


Lewis, R. A., Jr. The government’s budget. World’s Work, Mar., 1922. Pp. 5. 
Explains its aims and methods. 


Liesse, A. Une experience fiscale: l’impét sur le revenw. L’Econ. Franc., Jan. 21, 
1922. Pp. 3. Finds the French income tax has brought neither justice nor 
adequate revenues. 


. Sur les taux dintéréts. L’Econ. Frang., Mar. 4, 1922. Pp. 3. Con- 
siders the causes leading to the reduction in rates on government loans. 


Linpanut, E. Intressepricipens tillimpning inom kommunalbeskattningen. Ek. Tids., 
no. 12, 1921. Pp. 18. Advocates a greater degree of local freedom in taxation 
to meet local needs. 


Locxuart, O.C. The revised income tax. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Jan., 1922. Pp. 3. 
The complicated provisions may be improved in administration by the new tax 
simplification board. 


Montcomery, R. H. The new income tax law. Administration, Jan., 1922. Pp. 4. 
Points out its merits and defeats. 


Newcoms, H. T. Inequalities of federal income and estate taxes. Trust Companies, 
Jan., 1922. Pp. 2. Twenty-five states bear about six sevenths of the federal 
taxes. 

Oneto, S. La discriminazione qualitativa fra ricchezze soggette ad imposta. Giorn. 
d. Econ., Sept., 1921. Pp. 20. 


Puinney, S. H. Detailed revenues in New Jersey cities. Am. City, Mar., 1922. 
Pp. 3. 

Quan, J. Taration and unemployment. Finan. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 7. 
Great Britain and the United States are, excepting Russia, the countries suffering 
the most from unemployment, are likewise the countries that have taxed themselves 
the most for war purposes. 
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Roronpt, M. Riforme, discussioni e proposte in materia d’imposta sulle successioni. 
Rif. Soc., Oct.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 41. Recent inheritance-tax history in Italy and 
its bearings on proposed new tax legislation. 


Sexrieman, E. R. A. The state of our national finances. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 
1922. Pp. 20. 


Smirn, G. P. Federal estate tax on life insurance policies. Trust Companies, Feb., 
1922. Pp. 3. Considers it unjust and unconstitutional. 


Tart, R. A. A proposed revision of the Smith law. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Feb., 
1922. Pp. 5. A revision of the Ohio law in the direction of greater centralized 
control of local expenditures. 


Tuompson, C. D. The tax system under the reforms. Indian Journ. Econ., Dec., 
1920. Pp. 17. Indian taxes are fairly well distributed as between individuals, 
but there should be a better division of taxing powers and revenues between 
central and local governments. 


Vaxn, C. N. Our fiscal policy. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., Dec., 1921. Pp. 24. 
India’s customs system, formerly dominated by Lancashire cotton interests, has 
become more important as a result of the necessities of war. 


Voce, E. H. Zur Systematik der Finanzwissenschaft in der neuesten Literatur. 
Zeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, Heft 4-6, 1921. Pp. 22. The new works 
by Tyszka and Féldes and the revisions of Eheberg and Conrad are encouraging 
in this time of national distress. 


WuuuMs, J. H. What should we do with the allied debt? Journ. Am. Bankers 
Assoc., Feb., 1922. To demand immediate payment of interest would unsettle 
exchanges and cause shrinkage in our export trade. 


Woop, J. P. Hearings on the Fordney Tariff bill before Senate Finance Committee. 
Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Manufacturers, Jan., 1922. Pp. 48. Includes statistical 
tables. 


Refunding our loans to foreign governments. Commerce Mo., Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. 
Gives arguments for and against cancellation. 


Special assessments. Nat. Mun. Rev., Feb., 1922. Pp. 16. A report of a committee 
of the League, describing American practice and indicating the best methods. 


Taxes and incomes. New Repub., Mar. 8, 1922. Pp. 3. Favors reenactment of 
excess-profits tax, if the bonus is granted. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Bonnet, H. Société d’économie sociale—les projets de loi sur les assurances 
sociales. Réf. Soc., Jan.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 26. Paper and discussion before the 
society, generally adverse to the bill. 


Boon, R. L. The theory and practice of cargo insurance. Econ. World, Feb. 25, 
Mar. 4, 1922. Pp. 5,2. Review of whole subject by a British authority. 


Boutton, S. Lloyd’s: its history, its organization and its activities. Econ. World, 
Dec. 31, 1921. Pp. 4. Popular statement. 


Broecker, H. Die gegenwdrtigen Kapitalanlagen der V ersicherungsgesellschaften. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., Jan., 1922. Pp. 9. At the end of 1919, the invest- 
ments of life companies consisted of: mortgages, 64; bonds of public bodies, 14; 
securities, 14; policy loans, 6 per cent. Since 1914 there has been a moderate 
increase in securities and public bonds, with corresponding decrease in mortgages. 


Brown, H. G. The incidence of compulsory insurance of workmen. Journ. Pol. 
Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 11. Concludes that the incidence of the charge for 
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workers’ insurance, imposed first on employers, is likely to rest for the most part 
on wage-earners and that, other things being equal, it will entirely so rest. 


Cammack, E. E. Premiums and reserves for non-cancellable accident and health 
policies. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May, 1921. Pp. 34. In view of the lack of pub- 
lished sickness tables compiled from American experience, use may be made of 
the Manchester Unity, classes A. H. J., tables. Gives valuable tables recently 
compiled. 


Crawrorp, W.S. Outstanding features of fire insurance in the United States during 
1921. Econ. World, Feb. 4, 1922. Pp. 3. Republished from N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, Jan. 23, 1922. The deflation period of 1921 put the business on a 
sound basis. Has been a decrease in premiums, moral hazard a serious problem, 
expenses were high, but business generally good. 


Dennison, H. W. Depression insurance: a suggestion to corporations for reducing 
unemployment. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. Prevention more 
important than relief; by regularization, which is perfectly feasible, this can be 
secured. Gives experience of Dennison Company. Proposes a plan of mutual 
insurance among employers to carry burden of depressions. 


Ey, E. Automobile property damage insurance. Econ. World, Feb. 18, 1922. 
Pp. 4. This form protects the assured in case of damage to property of others, 
including loss of use. Writer also discusses collision insurance. 


Epps, G. S. W. Superannuation funds. Notes on some post-war problema, III. 
Journ. Inst. Act., Oct., 1921. Pp. 40. Treats the increase of salaries, changes in 
interest rate, effect of new entrants, depreciation of securities and methods of 
caring for deficiencies. Gives table of pensioners’ mortality rates. 


Gartno-Canina, A. Le assicurazioni sociali in Italia nel periodo post-bellico. Rif. 
Soc., Oct.-Dec., 1921. Pp. 12. 


Ginruer, E. Die Tarife in der deutschen Sozialversicherung. Schmollers Jahrb., 
Heft 4, Jahrg. 45. Pp. 42. Scientifically constructed tariffs fundamental in any 
system of insurance. The new laws on social insurance are so lacking in system, 
so badly constructed that they simply produce social injustice and will later have 
to be supplanted. 


Horr, A. R. Can trust companies and life insurance companies be neighbors with- 
out quarreling? Econ. World, Feb. 11, 1922. Pp. 3. Analyzes recent develop- 
ments in the creation of trusts during applicant’s life time, savings accounts com- 
bined with life insurance, etc. Codperation will increase business of both life and 
trust companies. 


Jewett, M. E. Automobile liability insurance: “personal injury” coverage. Econ. 
World, Jan. 28, 1922. Pp. 3. The nine million cars caused about nine thousand 
deaths in 1920. 


Keate, H. The history and practice of general average in marine underwriting. 
Econ. World, Jan. 21, 1922. Pp. 3. Explanation and definition of terms. 


Kencuinoton, C. W. Modern developments in the methods of industrial assurance 
valuations. Journ. Inst. Act., Oct., 1921. Pp. 24. Use of mechanical tabulation, 
the approximate check method, etc. 


Lamp, J. M. Non-cancellable accident and health insurance underwriting problems. 
Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May, 1921. Pp. 31. Reviews development in this field 
and discusses such features as policy coverage, disability rates, premiums, reserves, 
etc. 


Lock, F. The National Association of Insurance Agents and the fire insurance 
business in the United States. Econ. World, Mar. 18, 1922. Pp. 4. Agency quali- 
fications, the status of the broker, underwriters’ agencies, mutual and reciprocal 
competition, overhead writing, etc., are discussed, 


P. 
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Mack, W. J. Safeguarding employment: the “Cleveland plan” of unemployment 
compensation. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 6. In the ladies’ gar- 
ment industry of Cleveland, an agreement exists by which the employers guarantee 
the regular workers 20 weeks of employment in each six months; if employment 
is not so provided, then each worker receives two-thirds of his minimum wage. 


Micuetsacuer, G. F. Distribution of “shock” losses in workmen's compensation 
and liability insurance. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May, 1921. Pp. 31. The distribu- 
tion of the burden caused by a large number of injuries or a heavy verdict is 
effected by a reinsurance pool, by coinsurance, by reinsurance, or by sharing the 
insurance. Description of organizations now operating. 


Morais, E. B. Some new problems affecting life insurance. Econ. World, Dec. 
24, 1921. Pp. 4. Survey of actuarial aspects of group insurance, life policies 
placed with aid of employer, home-building contracts, savings combinations, 
raising endowments for institutions, etc. 


Mowsray, A. H. The Casualty Actuarial Society as an educational institution. 
Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May, 1921. Pp. 7. Achievements of society with plans for 
future. 


Notten, H. S. Recent fluctuations in life insurance policy loans in the United 
States. Econ. World, Dec. 24, 1921. Pp. 3. There was a rise during the 23 


years preceding 1915, when the maximum was reached, followed by a sudden de- 
cline 1914 to 1919 when the ratios began rapidly to increase. 


Orr, L. P. The peace and life assurance. Econ. World, Jan. 14, 1922. Pp. 4. 
Events since the armistice—depreciated securities, higher interest rates, lower 
death rates, increased administrative costs, etc. 


Patme, S Ein Beitrag zum Studium der Sterblichkeit minderwertigen Leben. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Vers.-Wis., Jan., 1922. Pp. 9. Useful tables showing the 
influence of various diseases, hereditary influences, etc., on death rates. Data 
secured from 16 Swedish life companies. 


Rato, A. El régimen de retiros obreros en las diferentes legislaciones europeas. 
Rev. Nac. de Econ., XI, 1921. Pp. 31. Description of old age pensions systems 
now in operation in Europe. 


Renrer, H. Die Verkehrsmittel-Unfallversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Vers.- 
Wis., Jan., 1922. Pp. 16. Survey of travelers’ accident insurance in Europe. 


Ryver, A. Forms of automobile coverage and determination of rates. Econ. World, 
Mar. 4, 1922. Pp. 4. Must be a separate rate for each coverage and this rate 


must vary in the different sections of the country; must also be different for each 
make of car. 


Suarruck, H. L. Unemployment insurance legislation in Massachusetts. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp. 5. Provisions of bill introduced into Massa- 
chusetts legislature in January, 1922. 


Strer-Somio, F. Die “vorldnfige” Arbeitslosenversicherung. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Vers.-Wis., Jan., 1922. Pp. 13. Critique of the government’s plan for a system 
of unemployment insurance for Germany, as announced in Reichs-Arbeitsblatt of 
1921, number 24, p. 839 ff. 

Vermont, H. La loi d’assurances sociales. Réf. Soc., Jan., 1922. Pp. 24. General 
principles of the proposed law for France, critical analysis of its provisions, 
answer to arguments in favor of the proposal, etc. Concludes by opposing the 
bill as not adapted to French conditions. 


Wurrney, A. W. A study of schedule rating. Proc. Cas. Act. Soc., May, 1921. 
Pp. 9. Development of formula. 


Workmen’s compensation for the District of Columbia. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Mar., 1922. Pp. 9. Report of House Committee on District of Columbia, re- 
commending exclusive state fund. 


374 Periodicals [June 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Henry, M. B. Near-delinquents in the public schools. Journ. Deliquency, Nov., 
1922. This study considers fifty cases of children in the public schools and 
analyzes their social and individual backgrounds. In conclusion the article sug- 
gests the development of a system of supervision of those children whose parents 
are incapable of accepting proper responsibility. 


Netson, D. E. Instituciones de previsidn locial en la lucha contra la delincuencia 
infantil. Boletin del Museo Soc. Argentino, Jan. 25, 1922. Deals with methods 
of supervising and caring for juvenile delinquents. Draws heavily upon the 
methods that have been developed in the United States and to some extent in 
England and suggests the desirability of applying some of these methods to the 
situation in the Argentine. 


Norrucorr, C. H. Unemployment relief in Great Britain. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 
1921. Discusses three governmental proposals for the relief of unemployment. 
Two deal with development of various forms of public work. The third plan 
consists of an endeavor to promote a housing construction program. The article 
also discusses briefly the Unemployment act. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Horace Secrist) 


Amark, K. En svensk prishistorisk studie. Ek. Tids., no. 12, 1921. Pp. 24. A 
study of prices in Sweden from 1732 and on. Annual index numbers for the 
entire period are given and a diagram shows the price index curve by five-year 
periods. 


Beares, Le V. The negro enumeration of 1920. Sci. Mo., Apr. 1922. Pp. 10. A 
defense of the accuracy of the enumeration of the negroes at the last census. 


Berawwczt, W. A. Employment and the business cycle. Rev. Econ. Stat., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 40. An epoch-making study of the available data on employment in their 
relation to the business cycle. 


Burnuam, G. H. The weather element in railroading. Mo. Weather Rev., Jan. 
1922. Pp. 7. 


Cansoisky, H. Produktionsstatistik im Maschinenbau. Technik u. Wirtsch., Apr. 
1921. 


Davies, G. R. Social aspects of the business cycle. Quart. Journ., U. of No. 
Dakota, Jan., 1922. Pp. 15. A curious mixture of statistical methods in their 
application to social data. 


Dusuw, L. I. The mortality of foreign race stocks. Sci. Mo., Jan., 1922. Pp. 11. 
A restatement of the conclusions from two earlier articles of the author relative 
to the seemingly increased mortality rate of the American people after the age 
of 45. 


————. A program for the statistics of the venereal diseases. Soc. Hygiene, 
Oct., 1921. Pp. 12. An analysis of the data on the prevalence of deaths, together 
with a critical analysis of the limitations of the data available. Bibliography. 


Records of public health nursing and their service in case work, 
administration and research. Reprint from the Public Health Nurse. Five lec- 
tures delivered before the department of nursing and health, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, April, 1921. 


Farxner, R. P. Uses and perils of business graphics. Administration, Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 5. “While the graphic representation of business facts has its uses, it is 
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not an instrument of universal validity, and while it may. effectively supplement 
the tabular presentation of statistical facts, it cannot supplant it.” 


Gumset, E. J. Ein Versuch eines mathematischen “Gesetzes der Bevilkerungs- 
zunahme.” Deutsches Stat. Zentrallblatt, Mar.-Apr., 1921. 


Homes, B. E. The ratio chart applied to inventory control. Indus. Manag., Apr., 
1922. Pp. 3. 


pe Leener, G. Notes sur les parts de profits et des salaires dans l'industrie belge. 
Rev. de l’Inst. de Soc., July, 1921. Pp. 30. 


Lowrey, L. G. Statistical classifications as applied to the work of temporary care 
institutions. Bull. Mass. Dept. of Mental Diseases, Jan., 1921. Pp. 6. 


McPuerson, J. B. An estimate of the world’s sheep and wool product. Annual 
Wool Rev., 1921. Pp. 3. 


Movurre, Baron. Les crises et leurs signes caractéristiques aux Etats-Unis de 1882 
a& 1921. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Jan., 1922. Pp. 20. The study is divided 
into two parts. The first has to do with a description of the various crises 
through which the United States has passed; the second, with the comparison of 
the statistical measures of crises. 


Peake, E. G. The formation of a central bureau of information. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Mar., 1922. Pp. 3. Plea for the organization of a research bureau 
with the object of collecting information after the manner of the Board of Trade, 
and examining it in the light of the new statistical methods, discovered by Karl 
Pearson and others, “with a view to discovering relationships, in the nature of 
cause and effect and to measure definitely the closeness of such relationships as 
are already known.” 


Persons, W. M. An index chart based on prices and money rates. Rev. Econ. 
Stat., Jan., 1922. Pp. 5. Presents and compares “series for stock prices, com- 
modity prices, and money rates.” “Cyclical movements of stock prices are fol- 
lowed in point of time by similar movements of commodity prices, and these, in 
turn, by similar movements of money rates.” 


Prinzinec, F. Die deutschen und die internationalen Todesurachenverzeichnisse. 
Deutschs Stat. Zentrallblatt, Mar.-Apr., 1921. 


Rew, H. The progress of British agriculture. Journ. Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 26. 


Rusner, E. A. The statistics of industrial morbidity in Great Britain. Journ. 
Royal Stat. Soc., Jan., 1922. Pp. 60. 


Serrzer, L. H. and Horner, S. L. Bank reserves and the call money loan rate. 
Journ Pol. Econ., Feb., 1922. Pp. 11. Analysis of data for 1901-1909 by J. P. 
Norton’s method and by supplementing it by a more detailed analysis. 


Stewart, E. Trend of employment in the manufacturing industries in the United 
States. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 1922. Pp 7. A study of data on employment 
from the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, N. Y. Dept. of Labor, Wis. Industrial 
Commission, and Mass. state census in the light of normal growth of employment 
in manufacturing in the United States for the purpose of establishing “if possible 
a level of employment volume, that, if adhered to, will prevent the industrial col- 
lapse that results from unintelligent overstimulation.” 


Varacnac. Les statistiques du Conseil d’Etat en matiére contentieuse depuis nivise 
an VIII (Décembre 1799). Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Mar., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Wiynxkier, W. Von den statistischen Massen und ihrer Einteilung. Jahrb. v. 
Nationaliék. u. Stat., Apr., 1921. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


The United States Tariff Commission has published, in its Tariff Infor- 
mation Surveys, revised editions of descriptive matter on the sections of the 
Tariff act of 1913 for the following groups: Cyrolite, Graphite, and Mag- 
nesite (pp. 65); Tin (pp. 45); Eggs and Egg Products (pp. 65); Yarns, 
Threads, and Cordage of Vegetable Fibers other than Cotton (pp. 111); 
Jute Cloths (pp. 82). 

The Commission has also published: 

Summary of Tariff Information, 1921, a revision of an earlier publication 
under a similar title used by the Ways and Means Committee of the House. 
The articles and provisions discussed are arranged according to the para- 
graphs and sections in the Fordney bill (H. R. 7456). 

Sheep and Wool Production in Argentina, with special reference to cost of 
production, 1918 and 1919 (pp. 35). 

In the Miscellaneous Series of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, has appeared No. 109, T'rade of the United States with the World, 
1919-1920: Imports (pp. 128). 

The Bureau of the Census has issued Bull. 147, Cotton Production and 
Distribution, Season of 1920-1921 (Washington, 1921, pp. 138). 

Part II of the summary of report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
the Pacific Coast Petroleum Industry deals with Prices and Competitive 
Conditions (Washington, 1921, pp. 21). 

The Federal Trade Commission has adopted a plan of printing its deci- 
sions as separates, each decision being a pamphlet in itself. These separates 
begin with No. 137. 


Part I of the report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry is 
entitled The Agricultural Crisis and Its Causes. This appears as H. R. 
408, 67 Cong., 1 Sess. (Washington, 1921, pp. 240). It contains a large 
amount of statistical material illustrated by charts. Among the chapter 
headings are to be noted “The farmer’s dollar in 1920-21,” “Relative growth 
of agriculture and other industries in quantity production,” “Production 
and consumption of farm products and their relation to prices,” ‘Farm 
mortgages,” “Farm tenancy,’ and “Transportation.” Part II is on Credit 
(pp. 159). Considerable space is devoted to federal reserve policy in rela- 
tion to agricultural interests. 

The Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates of the federal Department 
of Agriculture has issued Bull. 1002 on Open Types of Public Markets, by 
McFall Kerbey (pp. 18). 

The Bureau of the Census has issued a bulletin on agriculture entitled 
Summary of the Census of Agriculture for the United States, 1919 and 
1920 (pp. 76). 

The Portland Chamber of Commerce has for circulation a quarto 
pamphlet entitled General Survey, Columbia River Gateway Country. This 
contains many interesting maps and charts comparing the Pacific coast 
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with the Atlantic coast, population distribution, trade territory analysis, 
railroads of the Pacific coast, Pacific Ocean traffic, manufacturing plants, 
and financial standing of the Pacific coast cities. 

There has been received from the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States (Washington) a mimeographed statement dealing with the investi- 
gation of the retail meat trade and an advance report of an investigation 
which has been made by the Bureau of Markets of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on this subject. 

From the Special Delegation of the Far Eastern Republic to the United 
States several pamphlets have been received, among which may be noted 
The Fur Industry of the Far Eastern Republic (pp. 13), and The Forest 
Resources (pp. 12). Address, 2016 O Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Attention should have been earlier directed to the valuable report of the 
New York and New Jersey Trade and Harbor Development Commission, 
made in 1920. This report contains a large amount of economic data deal- 
ing with the history of shipping and railroad development in New York, 
motor truck service, warehousing, markets, and food distribution (pp. 495). 


Corporations 


The National Association of Owners of Railway Securities (Baltimore) 
has published an Analysis of the United States Supreme Court Decision, 
Wisconsin Rate Case, by S. Davies Warfield (pp. 24). 

The National Coal Association (Washington, D. C.) prints in pamphlet 
form Statement of J. D. A. Morrow before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Hearing on Railroad Rates, Fares and Charges, January 19, 
1922 (pp. 29). 

President’s Conference Committee (737 Commercial Trust Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.) has printed a statement prepared by Frederick H. Lee on 
the Developments in Connection with Federal Valuation (January 20, 1922, 
pp. 16). In this connection, attention may be called to the statement of 
Mr. Charles Hayden, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific Railway Company, to the stockholders under date 


of January 7, 1922, in regard to the federal valuation of the company’s 
physical property. 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 

No. 287, National War Labor Board, containing a history of its forma- 
tion and activities, together with its awards and the documents of 
importance in the record of its development (Washington, 1922, 
pp. 324). 

No. 291, Carbon-monozide Poisoning, by Alice Hamilton (1922, pp. 47). 

No. 292, Labor Legislation of 1920, by Lindley D. Clark (pp. 152). 

No. 294, Wages and Hours of Labor in the Slaughtering and Meat-pack- 
ing Industry, 1921 (February, 1922, pp. 93). 
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The Bureau of Mines of the Department of the Interior has prepared 
summaries on Quarry Accidents in the United States during 1920 (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 66), and Metal-mine Accidents in 1920 (pp. 99). These 
two reports are prepared by William W. Adams. 

The United States Public Health Service has for circulation a small 
pamphlet, Sickness Frequency among Industrial Employees. This is a 
reprint of No. 624, originally published in December, 1920 (Washington, 
1921, pp. 12). 

From the United States Railroad Labor Board has been received Average 
Daily and Monthly Wage Rates of Railroad Employees on Class 1 Carriers, 
October, 1921 (Chicago, 1922, pp. 13, with table). 

The Coal Age, (Tenth Ave. and 36th St., New York City) is publishing a 
series of bulletins dealing with the coal crisis. 

No. 4, vol. II, Wisconsin Safety Review, published in October, 1921, 
deals with General Accident Statistics for Wisconsin (pp. 124). This 
commission in Wisconsin Labor Market, published monthly, January, 1922, 
calls attention to the “all-inclusive employment index” which it has pre- 
pared. 

The University Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin has 
issued supplementary sheets, Circular no. 9, Industrial Housing, and Cir- 
cular no. 10, Government in Industry. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The First Federal Foreign Banking Association (40 Wall St., New York) 
is issuing a series of bulletins dealing with organization of foreign credit. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board has appeared 
as H. R. Doc. no. 147, 67 Cong., 2 Sess. (Washington, 1922, pp. 10). 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York has for distribution a pamphlet 
entitled “Better Banking under the Federal Reserve System.” These may 
be obtained in quantity for class use at one cent apiece. 


Public Finance 


The United States Internal Revenue Office of the Treasury Department 
has compiled Statistics of Income for 1919 (Washington, 1922, pp. 131). 

From the office of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget (Washington, 
D. C.) have been received three pamphlets, as follows: Message of the 
President, transmitting the budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and the Report of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget; Addresses of 
the President and the Director at the second semi-annual meeting of the 
Business Organization of Government, held February 3, 1922; and the 
Report to the President by the Director, transmitting reports of the chief 
codrdinator, general supply, and the chairmen of the coérdinating boards. 


The Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency (315 Plymouth Court) has pub- 
lished two pamphlets entitled, 4 Protest Against the Proposed New County 
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Road Taz (pp. 8), and Suggestions for Avoiding an Unnecessary Increase 
in School Tazes (pp. 6). 

Report of the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments of the City of 
New York (1921, pp. 59) has appeared. 


The following state reports dealing with taxes have been received: 


Indiana Law Relating to the Assessment and Tazation of Property Con- 
cerning the Duties and Powers of Taxing Officers (Indianapolis, 1922, 
State Board of Tax Commissioners, pp. 285). 

Tenth Annual Report of the Colorado Tax Commission (Denver, 1921, 
pp. 123). 

Illinois Transfer Tax Law, in Force July 1, 1921 (Springfield, pp. 17). 

Eleventh Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 
1921 (Concord, pp. 95). 

Sith Annual Report of the State Board of Taxes and Assessment of New 
Jersey, 1921 (Trenton, pp. 334). 

Annual Report of the New York State Tax Commission, 1920 (Albany, 
1921, pp. 382). 

Bulletin no. 9 of the Rhode Island Tax Officials Association, giving an 
account of the Proceedings of the Tenth Annual Meeting and a brief state- 
ment in regard to tax legislation in 1921 (pp. 22). 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission of the State of South Dakota, 
1920-1921 (Pierre, pp. 111). 

The Inheritance Taz Laws of Wisconsin (Madison, 1921, Wisconsin Tax 
Commission, pp. 64). 


Insurance and Pensions 


Relating to workmen’s compensation are to be noted: 

Fifth Annual Report of the United States Employees Compensation 
Commission, 1920-1921 (Washington, pp. 108). 

Colorado Workmen’s Compensation Law of 1919, as amended in 1921 
(Denver, pp. 29). 

Ninth Annual Report of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin on 
Workmen’s Compensation (Madison, pp. 90). 

Eleventh Annual Report of the United States Steel and Carnegie Pension 
Fund, 1921 (Pittsburgh, pp. 9). 


Senate document no. 283 of the Massachusetts Legislature contains a 
report of the commission appointed in 1921 to report on the expediency and 
necessity of establishing a minimum standard of net valuation on life insur- 
ance policies (Boston, pp. 12). 
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NINETEENTH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omit- 
ted from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem- 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
peared in the publications as follows: 

Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. iv, p. 737. 

Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 3, supplement, p. 43. 

Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 42. 

Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in the Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Revrew for June, 1915, p. 476. 

Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Review for June, 1916, p. 499. 

Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 

Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 

Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 433. 

Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 

Eighteenth list, 1921, in the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 


Theory and Its History 


S. J. A. Branpensurc, A. B. Miami University, 1904; Ph. M., Chicago University, 
1909. Contributions of earlier economists to thought on agricultural economics. 
1922. Wisconsin. 


Dororny Mires Brown, A. B., Michigan, 1911; A. M., 1914. The theory of a 
normal rate of profit. 1922. Michigan. 


Cart Appincton Dawson, A. B., Acadia, 1912; B. D., Chicago, 1921. Social nature 
of thinking. 1922. Chicago. 


Artuur L. Fauset, B. S., New York University, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1920; 
A. M., Princeton, 1921. Price fixing and competitive prices. 1923. Princeton. 


JosepH Braptey Hussarp, A. B., Wisconsin, 1912; A. M., 1913. Economic thought 
in the early middle ages. 1924. Harvard. 


Fay Bercer Karpr, A. B., Northwestern, 1915. American social psychology. 1922. 
Chicago. 


A. J. Merrzxe, A. B., Wisconsin, 1916. Development of economics in the South 
prior to the Civil War. Wisconsin. 


Ratpu W. Netson, A. B., Phillips, 1915; A. M., Kansas, 1916; B. D., Yale, 1918. 
Elements of the social theory of Jesus. 1923. Chicago. 


Francis Lester Patron, A. B., Ohio State, 1913; A. B., Oxford, 1916; A. M, 
Oxford, 1919. Diminishing returns. 1922. Columbia. 


Suimiey Donatp Sournwortn, A. B., Princeton, 1918; A. M., 1921. A history of 
the interest rate since 1879. 1923. Princeton. 


Marsorie Tappan, A. B., Cornell. Time and the economic process. 1922. Columbia. 


Joun B. Wasueurn, A. B., Whitman College, 1910. The definition of income. 1922. 
California. 
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Economic History and Geography 


Fannie Fern Awnnvrews, A. B., Radcliffe, 1902; A. M., 1920. The mandatory 
System. Radcliffe. 


Manve.t Morton Boser, S. B., Montana, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1920. The economic 
interpretation of history. 1923. Harvard. 


KarHieeN Everetu Bruce, A. B., Radcliffe, 1918; A. M., 1919. The iron industry 
in Virginia to 1914, an historical study. 1922. Radcliffe. 


Rorn Craustne, A. B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1912; A. M., Columbia, 1917. Theories of 
the colonate. 1923. Columbia. 


C. Drrrmer, Ph. B., Hamline University, 1910; A. M., Wisconsin, 1918. A _ socio- 
economic survey of living conditions in North China. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Wayitann Furter Dunaway, A. B., A. M., Richmond; B. D., Th. M., Crozier 
Theological Seminary; A. M., Chicago. History of the James River and Kanawha 
Company. 1922. Columbia. 


Hersert Fiextp, A. B., Union Theological Seminary, 1909; A. M., Columbia, 1921. 
The anti-rent movement in New York. 1922. Columbia. 


JosepuH A. Geppes, A. B., Brigham Young College, 1907; A. M., Columbia, 1913. 
Some economic aspects of the settlement and growth of Franklin County, Idaho. 
1923. Columbia. 

Frances E. Grirespre, A. B., George Washington, 1906; A. M., Chicago, 1918. 
The political history of the English workingman, 1850-1880. 1922 . Chicago. 


Wuson L. Gopsnatt, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1919; A. M., 1920. The Shantung 
question in its international relations. 1922. Pennsylvania. 


Cyram D. Hi, A. B., Washington, 1921. Origin of community property system 
in relation to the property rights of husband and wife. 1924. University of 
Washington. 


Irvinc Jackson. Russia and anarchism. 1924. California. 


Henry Francis James, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1915; Ph. M., 1920. Geography of the 
Allegheny plateau. 1924. Pennsylvania. 


Samvuet Hacop Jamcocuian, S. T. B., Yale, 1919; A. B., Amherst, 1920; A. M., 
Columbia, 1921. Future industries of Armenia. 1923. Columbia. 


Freas Freperick Jorpan, S. B., Pittsburgh, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Industrial 
and commercial history of Pittsburgh. 1923. Chicago. 


Irvine Stopparp Kutt, A. B., Beloit, 1909; A. M., Indiana, 1911. The Presbyterian 
Church and slavery. 1922. Chicago. 


Cu1ane Liv, A. B., Cornell College, 1920; A. M., lowa, 1921. Isolation and contact 
as factors in the cultural evolution of China, Korea and Japan, before 1854. 
1923. Jowa. 


Isasex. McKenzie, A. B., Barnard, 1912; A. M., Columbia, 1914. Social activities 
of English Friends in the period of industrial revolution. 1923. Columbia. 


Wa rer Evert Myer, A. B., Southwestern, 1910; A. M., Chicago, 1913. The social 
history of Kansas. 1922. Chicago. 


J. Epwix Pomrret, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1920. France after the restoration with 
special reference to the relations with the United States. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Lowett Josepu Racatz, A. B., Wisconsin, 1920; A. M., 1921. Economic decline of 
the British West Indies. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Hannan Grace Roacnu, A. B., Brown, 1918; A. M., Radcliffe, 1919. Sectionalism 
in American politics from the reconstruction period to 1890. 1922. Radeliffe. 
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Lovise Berrua Roserts, A. B., Radcliffe, 1917; A. M., 1920. The diplomatic 
history of the War of the Polish Succession. Radcliffe. 


Leo Rost, A. B., Rutgers, 1916. The relation between farm and labor movements 
Since the Civil War. 1923. Columbia. 


Cuartes Scuivurer, A. B., Iowa State, 1915; A. M. Columbia, 1916. Causes 
of the business depressions 1910-11 and 1913. 1922. Columbia. 


H. L. Scorr, Ph. B., Denison, 1911. The social influence of oversea expansion on 
France, to 1785. 1922. Columbia. 


Mark Anson Smiru, A. B. Dartmouth, 1910; A. M. Wisconsin, 1913. The re- 
cent history of the wool industry. 1923. Harvard. 


Rutu Tomurnson, A. B., Smith, 1914; A. M., Radcliffe, 1916. Worcester County 
economic history. 1924. Radcliffe. 

Mary Atioviz Wa.pron, A. B., Indiana, 1920; A. M., 1921. History of social 
legislation in Indiana. 1923. Indiana. 


Cart Oscar WitxiaMs, S. B., Valpariso, 1916; A. M., Chicago, 1918. The history of 
slavery in Iceland. 1922. Chicago. 


Heren Russert Waricut, A. B., Smith, 1912. Labor party politics in England since 
1880. 1922. Chicago. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 


E. G. Aqutno, A. B., Philippines, 1917; A. M., Yale, 1921. Agricultural legislation 
of the Philippines. 1924. Wisconsin. 


F. A. Buecuet, Ph. B.,Wisconsin, 1909; Ph. M., Wisconsin, 1912. Relation of agri- 
cultural land rents to land values in theory and practice. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Cuaupe F. Crayton, A. B., Missouri, 1915; A. M., 1916. Price as a factor in the 
determination of the choice of certain Minnesota farm enterprises. 1924. Minne- 
sota. 

Pavut Exe, A. B., Wisconsin, 1920; A. M., 1921. The history of agriculture in Rush 
County. 1923. Wisconsin. 

Eric Enotunn, B. S., Oregon Agricultural College, 1918; B. A., Oregon, 1919; 
M. A., Wisconsin, 1920. The relation of free land to American agriculture; 
historical study and critical estimate. Wisconsin. 

Louis F. Garey, M. S., Nebraska, 1916. The economic basis of beef and pork 
production in Minnesota. 1925. Minnesota. 

R. L. Guuerr, B. S., Cornell, 1917. A study of farm labor in Seneca County, New 
York. 1922. Cornell. 

W. E. Grimes, B. S., Kansas Agricultural College, 1913. Measures of farm income. 
1923. Wisconsin. 

Georce Brapsury Hu, A. B., Wisconsin, 1908; A. M., Columbia, 1920. A study of 
the statistics of agricultural production. 1923. Columbia. 


Joun Asex Horxrys, Je., S. B., Delaware College, 1917. The depression and read- 
justment in agriculture in the United States in 1920-1921. 1928. Harvard. 


A. W. Jamison, B. S., Princeton, 1897; M. S., Princeton, 1899. The agriculture of 
Illinois. 1923. Wisconsin. 

P. E. McNai, B. S., Kansas State Agricultural College, 1909; B. S., 1915. 
The relation of the prices of farm products to land values. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Bern uarp Osrrotenk, B. S., Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1911; A. M., Penn- 
sylvania, 1919. Social aspects of the food surplus in the United States. 1922. 
Pennsylvania. 
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S. W. Suear, B. S., Wisconsin, 1918; M. S., 1920. Land utilization and settlers’ 
progress in northern Wisconsin. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Grorce Warp Srocxrne, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1921. Oil production 
and the competitive system. 1922. Columbia. 


R. P. Teere. Irrigation in the United States. 1922. California. 


G. S. Wenurwetn, B. S., Wisconsin, 1913; M. S., Wisconsin, 1920. Land ownership 
and tenancy in the United States. Wisconsin. 


Manufacturing Industries 


Joun C. Pautz, A. B., Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufactures in 
the Great Lakes Basin. 1922. Columbia. 

Lawrence Howarp Serrzer, A. B., Michigan, 1920; M. A., Michigan, 1921. A finan- 
cial history of the automobile industry in the United States. 1923. Michigan. 


Wuuium Georce Sutcurre, A. B., British Columbia, 1919. The United States 
glass and pottery industry. 1923. Harvard. 


Transportation and Communication 


ExizasetH Caste Brook, A. B., Kansas, 1912; A. M., 1913. The struggle for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 1922. Chicago. 


Harcourt Lennart Caverty, A. B., Michigan, 1919. Financial aspects of federal 
railroad control; January 1, 1918—March 1, 1920. 1922. Michigan. 


Epwarp M. Earte, B. S., Columbia, 1917; A. M., 1918. The Bagdad Railway re- 
considered. 1923. Columbia. 


Hvuew Campsett Frame, A. B., Dalhouise, 1917; A. M., Harvard 1920. The division 
of joint freight rates. 1923. Harvard. 


H. S. Gasrzer, B. S., Cornell, 1915; M. S., Cornell, 1920. The transportation and 
distribution of grapes. 1923. Cornell. 


Vv. B. Hart, B. S., Cornell, 1916. Farm motor trucks in New York state. 
1922. Cornell. 


James Noste Hoxrson, A. B., Butler College, 1917; A. M., Indiana, 1920. Trans- 
portation rates and regional farm prices. 1923. Princeton. 


Josepu B. Kenxen, A. B., St. Joseph’s College, 1913. Codperative grain marketing 
at country points in the north central states. 1922. Catholic University. 


Exsert A. Kincaw, A. B., Washington State, 1910; A. M., Harvard, 1911. Federal 
land grants to Central Pacific Railway. 1922. California. 


Raymonp H. Kinney, A. B., Oregon, 1920. Highway transportation. 1924. 
Pennsylvania. 

Rotanp L. Kramer, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1919; A. M., 1921. The history of export 
and import railroad rates and their effect upon the foreign trade of the United 
States. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

Anprew J. Newman, A. B., Washington, 1910; A. M., Missouri, 1911. The port of 
San Francisco. 1922. California. 


Marius Ranson, A. B., Cincinnati, 1913. The cyclization of the railroad industry. 
1923. Columbia. 


Mary E. Srewart, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the inter- 
nationalizing of European rivers. 1922. Pennsylvania. 


Frank E. Wiuiu1ams, A. B., Wisconsin, 1910; A. M., 1912. The port of Philadelphia. 
1923. Pennsylvania. 
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Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Hrmpinc Epwarp Anperson, B. S., Wisconsin, 1917; A. M., 1920. The New York 
butter market. 1922. Columbia. 


Tueovore N. Beckman, A. B., Ohio State, 1920. The wholesale dry goods trade. 
1924. Ohio State. 


Berrivce, A. B., Harvard, 1914; A. M., 1919. Unemployment 
and its relation to the business cycle in the United States and the United Kingdom. 
1922. Harvard. 


Norman S. Buck, A. B., Yale, 1913. The organization of Anglo-American trade in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 1922. Yale. 


W. L. Davis, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1904. Social effects of the development of the art 
of selling. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Henry L. Dermen, Jr., A. B., California, 1920. Survey of export commerce of the 
port of San Francisco in last ten years. 1923. California. 

Joun Truman Horner, A. B., Oklahoma, 1909; B. S. and A. M., 1916. Principles 
of agricultural marketing. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Tuomas Powperty Martin, A. B., Leland Stanford, 1913; A. M., California, 1914. 
The effect of trade on Anglo-American relations, 1840-1865. 1922. Harvard. 


Rosert Lovis Masson, A. B., Iowa, 1912; A. M., 1915. The international trade of 
Australasia. 1923. Harvard. 


Harotp Howarp Maywnarp, A. B., Iowa State Teachers College, 1912; A. M., Iowa, 
1915. The marketing of northwestern boxed apples. 1922. Iowa. 


W. E. Zvecu, A. B., Lenox College, 1913; A. M., Clark University, 1916. The credit 
economy and the business cycle. 1922. Wisconsin. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


Paut Moopy Arxins, A. B., Yale, 1914; A. M., 1915. The business manager's 
administration of production. 1922. Chicago. 


JosepH Cuaries Bartiry, A. B., Villanova, 1916; A. M., 1917. Government con- 
trol over prices by the food administration. 1922. Catholic University. 

Epmunp Wim Brapwin, A. B., Queen’s University, 1914. Contract system 
on railroad construction. 1922. Columbia. 

Epwarp Tayior Buiiock, A. B., Michigan, 1910; A. M., 1912. The financial aspects 
of highway construction. 1923. Harvard, 

Crype Ray Cuampsers, A. B., Missouri, 1916; A. M., Minnesota, 1917. Farm land 
valuation. 1923. Harvard. 

Joun Hieson Cover, A. B., Columbia, 1916; A. M., 1919. The economics of adver- 
tising. 1923. Columbia. 

Watiace M. Cunnincuam, A. B., Roanoke, 1902; A. M., Princeton, 1903. The 
automobile finance company. 1922. Pennsylvania. 

H. B. Dorav, A. B., Lawrence College, 1919; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. The credit 
of public service corporations. 1923. Wisconsin. 

Kennetu Duncan, A. B., Wabash College, 1910; A. M., Wisconsin, 1915. Equip- 
ment trust obligations. 1923. Michigan. 


Paut F. Gemmmu, A. B. Swarthmore, 1917. Promotions in industry. 1922. Penn- 
sylvania. 
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G. Casper Haas, B. S., Minnesota, 1921; A. M., 1922. Factor of safety in apprais- 
ing land for purposes of loans. 1924. Minnesota. 

Luruer A. Harr, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1918; A. M., 1920. Economic factors involved 
in the formulation of the corporate mortgage providing for the issue of bonds in 
series. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Jutrvs Henver, B. S., Cornell, 1921. The relation between the cash and future 
price of wheat. 1924. Minnesota. 


Honor, Ph. B., Chicago, 1914. The functional approach to account- 
ing problems. 1922. Chicago. 


Henry Kexxer, B. S., Pennsylvania State College, 1920; M. S., Wisconsin, 1921. 
The development of farm accounting. Wisconsin. 


Avo J. Lynn, A. B., Indiana, 1917; A. M., Toledo, 1919. Accounting as related 
to farm administration. 1923. Chicago. 


Rosert Rockwoop McCormick, A. B., College of Idaho, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 
1921. The financial support of American private colleges. 1923. Columbia. 


Nixa Mutter, A. B., Wisconsin, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 1918. Analysis of financial 
reports. 1923. Columbia. 


A. F. O’Donnett, B. S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1918. Financing 
of hydro-electric companies in California. 1923. California. 


Frank Parker, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1911. The cost of obtaining money to public 
utilities. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


W. E. Pavutson, Ph. B., Wisconsin, 1917. Method of selling cherries in Door County. 
1924. Wisconsin. 

Joun Freeman Pyte, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1918. Commercial arbitration 
courts. 1923. Chicago. 


Lioyp Lorenze Suauuis, A. B., Harvard, 1915; M. B. A., 1921. The Boston produce 
market. 1923. Harvard. 


Joun McKee Srrarron, LL. B., Colorado, 1917. A comparative study of modern 
business organizations. 1923. Columbia. 


Rosert Emmett Taytor, A. B., Michigan, 1912; A. M., 1913; LL. B., St. Louis, 
1917; LL. M., 1920. Municipal accounting. 1923. Chicago. 


Netson Crark Tisper, A. B., Missouri, 1920. Capitalization. Harvard. 


Warren C. Warrte, B. S,. Minnesota, 1919; A. M., 1921. Organization of the 
Twin City Central Market. 1924. Minnesota. 


Hsvan Wane, A. B., Syracuse, 1919; A. M., 1920. Federal regulation of railroad 
securities. 1923. Columbia. 


KennetH Waxpre Wess, A. B., Haverford, 1918; A. M., Harvard, 1920. A study 
of the control of management of American business organization. Harvard. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Pemsroke Hortcoms Brown, A. B., Illinois, 1915; A. M., 1917. The expansion 
of a corporation through profits. 1923. Illinois. 

Ricuarp H. Lanssuren, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., 1916. Methods of in- 
dustrial organization. 1923. Pennsylvania. 

WutuM Harvey Reeves, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1916; A. M., 1919. Federal and state 
regulation of corporate business. 1923. Colwmbia. 

Rexrorp G. Tuewext, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., 1916. A definition of public 
utility—an interpretation of the doctrine of public interest in economics and law. 
1922. Pennsylvania. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


Astours Emme Atsrecut, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1916; A. M, 
George Washington, 1917. The history and organization of the Internationa] 
Seamen’s Union of America. 1923. Colwmbia. 


James R. Beverty, A. B., Texas, 1922. The study of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board. 1924. Tezvas. 


Lucy Branuam, A. B., Washington, 1911; A. M., Johns Hopkins, 1914. The history 
of labor and politics in New York. 1922. Columbia. 

ExizasetH Ruopes Burier, A. B., Vassar, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1919. Labor 
struggle between journeymen and master under the guild system in England. 
1923. Colwmbia. 


Ewan Cracuz, A. B., Washington, 1917; A. M., 1921. The labor movement of 
Seattle and the state of Washington. 1924. Wisconsin. 


Jesse D. Crarxson, A. B., Williams, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Labor and 
nationalism in Ireland. 1922. Columbia. 


Epwarp M. Couey, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1918; A. M., Columbia, 
1921. The Independent Labor Party. 1922. Columbia. 


Mavrice C. Cross, A. B., Ohio State, 1915; A. M., 1920. Government control of labor 
disputes in railroads, public utilities, and coal mines. 1922. Ohio State. 


Wuirney Coomss, A. B., Bowdoin, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The wages of 
unskilled labor since 1890. 1923. Columbia. 


Horace Bancrorr Davis, A. B., Harvard, 1921. Conditions of building labor in the 
middle ages. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Jean Davis, A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Collective bargain- 
ing in the men’s ready made clothing industry. 1922. Wisconsin. 


Wiuuus G. Enior, 3rd, A. B., Reed College, 1919; A. M., Harvard, 1920. Re- 
striction of output. 1923. Harvard. 


Heaeman Fetpman, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 
1917. Seasonal regularization of employment. 1922. Columbia. 


Carrott E. Frencu, A. B., Monmouth College, 1916. The shop committee in the 
United States. 1922. Johns Hopkins. 


Avousta Emi Gatsrer, A. B., Illinois, 1918; A. M., 1919. Women in the labor 
movement in Philadelphia. 1923. Illinois. 


Istpor Ginssurc, A. B., Columbia, 1918. The beginnings of the industrial unionist 
movement in twentieth century British Labor. 1923. Columbia. 


Cuaries Apams Guiicx, Je., A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., 1919. History of the labor 
policy of the United States Steel Corporation. 1923. Columbia. 


Aurezep P. Haaxe, A. B., Wisconsin, 1914; A. M., 1916. Wage measurement and 
the management of labor. 1922. Wisconsin. 


Francis J. Haas, A. M., Marquette University, 1919. Shop collective bargaining in 
the men’s garment industry. 1922. Catholic University. 


Exrmo Pavut Houman, A. B., Illinois, 1916; A. M., 1917; A. M., Harvard, 1920. 
Marine labor organizations (seamen’s unions). 1923. Harvard. 


Cuoice R. Howp, A. B., McKinnville College, 1912; Labor background of the lumber 
industry of the northwest. 1922. California. 


Cuaries Pappock Jonnson, A. B., Trinity, 1916; A. M., Princeton, 1917. Collective 
bargaining in the New York building trades. 1923. Princeton. 


Caat Smrru Jostyn, A. B., Harvard, 1920. The prevention of unemployment. 1923. 
Harvard. 
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Sytv1a Beatrice Koparp, A. B., Barnard, 1920; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The in- 
surgent movement among the United Miners. 1923. Columbia. 


Vincent Westey Lanrear, A. B., Texas, 1917; A. M., 1919. Effect of the recent 
business cycle on the American labor movement. 1923. Columbia. 


Isapor Luain, B. A., Clark, 1916. Wages in the railroad industry. Michigan. 


H. L. McCracken, B. S., Penn College, 1914; B. S., Haverford College, 1915; A. M., 
Penn College, 1916. Labor theories of unemployment and the business cycle. 
1922. Wisconsin. 


GeorGiaNna Putnam McEnrteer, A. B., College of Mt. Saint Vincent, 1912; A. M., 
Columbia, 1919. The labor problem and the social Catholic movement in Great 
Britain. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Eart Joyce Miurer, A. B., Simpson, 1916; A. M., Illinois, 1921. Shop committee 
systems in industry. 1922. Illinois. 


Rotanp McLzop Miter. Labor legislation and its administration in California 
since 1908. 1924. California. 


Epwarp W. Morenovuse, A. B., Amherst, 1918; A. M., Wisconsin. Working rules 
of the clothing industry. 1924. Wéisconsin. 


Victron Pierpont Morris, A. B., Oregon, 1915; A. M., 1920. Oregon Minimum 
Wage law. 1923. Colwmbia. 


Micuart A. Mutcaire, A. B., Notre Dame, 1917. The International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 1923. Catholic University. 


Hazec Grant Ormspee, A. B., Cornell, 1915. The juvenile labor exchange, in the 
United States and England, with a statistical analysis of records in the Phila- 
delphia Bureau of Compulsory Education. 1923. Bryn Mawr. 


Jacos Pertman. Industrial government on American railways. Wisconsin. 


Stuart A. Rice, A. B., Washington, 1912; A. M., 1915. The influence of class 
mores upon the possibilities of labor-agrarian politics in America. 1922. Columbia. 


Aurrep Rive, A. B., University of British Columbia, 1921. History of labor in 
British Columbia. 1924. California. 


Natuan Scuaviro, A. B., Chicago, 1914. The effect of unemployment on the 
policies of labor organizations. 1923. Colwmbia. 


H. H. Smrrn, A. B., Iowa, 1909; A. M., Washington University, 1915. History 
of the Western Federation of Miners. Wisconsin. 


Wittiam Franxkuiin Sparrorp, A. B., Rochester, 1915; A. M., Columbia, 1922. 
Development of the government’s policy toward raliroad labor. 1923. Columbia. 


Marve M. Stocxweti, A. B., Cornell College, 1920. History of United States 
Department of Labor. 1923. California. 


Eart D. Strone, A. B., Grinnell, 1909; A. M., Wiconsin, 1912. Joint organization 
in men’s clothing industry. 1922. Columbia. 


Pau S. Taytor, A. B., Wisconsin, 1917; A. M., California, 1920. The seamen of 
the Pacific. 1922. California. 

Jennie M. Turner, Ph. B., Chicago, 1908; Ph. M., Wisconsin, 1913. The right to 
organize. 1922. Wisconsin. 

René E. G. Variant, Bachelier és Lettres, Lille, 1908; LL. B., LL., M., 1910-1911. 
Unemployment in France. 1923. Columbia. 

Frepertck CortLanp Wacner, S. B., Columbia, 1914; A. M., 1916. Incorporation 
of unions. 1923. Chicago. 

Davin A. Wess, A. B., Wisconsin, 1919; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. The principles 
of industrial arbitration. 1923. California. 
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Sipney W. Wixcox, B. L., Pacific School of Religion, 1905; S. T. B., 1910. History 
of labor in Nevada. 1923. California. 


Atrrzep H. Witxiams, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1915; A. M., 1916. Collective bargaining 
in the Philadelphia carpet industry. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Vv. J. Wycxorr, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Wage policies of labor organizations 
in periods of industrial depression. 1923. Johns Hopkins. 


Grace E. Zorsauen, A. B., Western Reserve, 1898; A. M., Wisconsin, 1921. Labor 
policy of financial interests. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
James W. Ancett, A. B., Harvard, 1918; A. M., 1921. International price levels. 
1923. Harvard. 


Cuartes E. Arrman, A. M., Columbia, 1918. Gold movements in relation to 
foreign credit during the Great War. 1923. Columbia. 


Tuomas Anprew Beat, A. B., University of Utah, 1906; A. M., Columbia, 1910. 
The importance of trade and bankers’ acceptances in business. 1923. Columbia, 


Haccorr Becxuart, A. B., Princeton, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1920. The discount 
policy of the federal reserve system. 1923. Columbia. 


S. R. Brack, A. B., Colby, 1921. Savings banks in the United States. 1924. John 
Hopkins. 

Joun Ross Burns Byers, B. S., Pittsburgh, 1918; M. S., Columbia,-1920. Banking 
practice. 1923. Columbia. 


J. Ray Casrze, A. B., Missouri, 1913; A. M., Chicago, 1917. The bank of Missouri. 
1923. Columbia. 


Lino Juan Castmuzso, A. B., George Washington University, 1916; A. M., 1920. 
Philippine currency during the Spanish régime. 1923. Princeton. 


Joun Martin Cuapman, A. B., Indiana, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Exercise of 
the fiscal functions of federal reserve banks. 1923. Columbia. 


J. B. Dennison, B. S., Lenox College, 1912; A. M., Wisconsin, 1915. Land and 
credit. 1923. Wisconsin. 


G. H. Evans, Jr., A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Federal reserve notes. 1923. 
Johns Hopkins. 


Aveczert AnTON Faiepricn, A. B., Beloit, 1917. Currency elasticity under the 
federal reserve system. 1923. Chicago. 


Bartow Grirriss, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1920. Call money rates on the New York 
money market. 1923. Johns Hopkins. 


Seymour E. Hazes, A. B., Harvard, 1920. A history of the English currency 
notes (Bradburies). 1923. Princeton. 


Rurn Jagcer, A. B., Radcliffe, 1920; A. M., 1921. Stabilization of the foreign 
exchanges. 1922. Colwmbia. 


Crarence A. Kup, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1917; A. M., 1921. The discounting 
function of organized security markets. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Rosert G. Merrick, A. B., Johns Hopkins, 1917. The place of the commercial 
credit company in modern finance. 1922. Johns Hopkins. 


Harry E. Miter, A. B., Boston University, 1919; A. M.; Harvard, 1920. History 
of banking theory in the United States before the Civil War. 1923. Harvard. 


Waxpo F. Mircuett, A. B., Indiana State Normal, 1912; A. M., Wisconsin, 1913. 
Bank loans under the federal reserve system. 1922. Chicago. 
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Joun DevasaHayam Savarmroyan Pavt, A. B., University of Madras, 1916; A. M., 
Yale, 1921. The gold exchange standard, 1837-1914. 1923. Yale. 


F. A. Pearson, B. S., Cornell, 1912. Agricultural prices. 1922. Cornell. 


Henry Scuenck, A. B., Harvard, 1903; A. M., Columbia, 1919. Dollar exchange. 
1922. Colwmbia. 


Watrer E. Spanner, A. B., Earlham, 1914; A. M., Wisconsin, 1917. Clearings and 
collection of checks in the United States. 1923. Columbia. 


Earte Sytvester Sparks, A. B., Texas, 1919; A. M., 1920. Agricultural credit. 
Harvard. 


Letanp Spencer, B. S., Cornell, 1918. Use of store credit by farmers. 1923. 
Cornell. 


Wen Kar Tane, A. B., Carleton, 1919; A. M., Chicago, 1920. Banking concentra- 
tion in the United States. 1923. Columbia. 


Cuartes SanForD Tipretts, Litt. B., Princeton, 1916. State banks and the federal 
reserve system. 1923. Princeton. 


Atvin Samvuet Tostiese, A. B., lowa State Teachers College, 1916; A. M., Columbia, 
1920. The bank of North Dakota; and experiment in agrarian banking. 1923. 


Columbia. 


Joun Parxe Younse, A. B., Occidental College, 1917; A. M., Columbia, 1919; A. M., 
Princeton, 1920. Central American currency and finance. 1922. Princeton. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


A. J. Avtrmeyer, A. B., Wisconsin, 1914; A. M., 1920. Recent applications of the 
theory of special assessments. 1923. Wisconsin. 

Ray C. Arxrnson, A. B., Western Reserve, 1917. One per cent tax law in Ohio. 
1923. Columbia. 


E. C. Bancrort, A. B., Acadia, 1914; A. B., Yale, 1915. The financial history of 
Connecticut since 1861. 1923. Yale. 

Anpries Jonannes Bruyére, A. B., Victoria College, 1915; A. M., Harvard, 1921. 
Protection in South Africa. 1922. Pennsylvania. 


F. F. Burtcnert, A. B., North Dakota, 1920. Incidence of excess profit tax. 1923. 
California, 


Avsert Samuet Keister, A. B., Otterbein, 1910; A. M., Columbia, 1911. High 
school text in finance. 1923. Chicago. 

Micuret Henpricn ve Kock, A. B., Cape of Good Hope, 1915; A. M., Harvard, 
1921. The finances of South Africa, 1910-1920. 1922. Harvard. 

Cuvuan Suin Li, A. B., Beloit, 1920; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Fiscal relations be- 
tween the central, the provincial, and the local governments in China. 1922. 
Columbia. 

Tine Mien Liv, A. B., Michigan, 1920; A. M., Ohio Wesleyan, 1921. A compara- 
tive study of the tariff systems of the Powers. 1923. Columbia. 

Cuunsren Pao, A. B., Pekin, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 1921. The business tax. 
1923. Columbia. 


Harvey Wurrerretp Peck, A. M., Yale, 1907; Ph. D., 1918. Contemporary fiscal 
theories. 1922. 


Population and Migration 


GLappeN Wuertstone Baxer, A. B., Washburn College, 1916; A. M., Yale, 1920. 


Race and nativity as factors in the mortality of New York state and Pennsylvania. 
1922. Yale. 
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Nyox Zor Done, A. B., Smith College, 1920. The Chinese families of Philadelphia. 
1924. Bryn Mawr. 


Marcus Lee Hansen, A. B., Iowa, 1916; A. M., 1917. The problem and distribution 
of immigration, 1820-1860. 1922. Harvard. 

Grorce E. Hartmann, A. B., Cincinnati, 1917. Race consciousness: a function of 
race prejudice, with particular reference to the American negro. 1923. Chicago. 


Vivien Ketuems, A. B., University of Oregon, 1918; A. M., 1921. Social control of 
population. 1923. Columbia. 


Cremens Niemi, A. B., Minnesota, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1919. The Finish element 
in the American population. 1922. Chicago. 

Cartes Wooren Pipxiy, A. B., Henderson-Brown, 1918; A. M., Vanderbilt, 1919. 
The social history of the negro in Arkansas and Tennessee, with a suggested 
program for the social policy of the future. 1922. Harvard. 


Epwarp G. Punxé, B. S., Hastings, 1916. The effects of industrial depressions on 
marriage and birth rates. 1922. Pennsylvania. 


JoHANN Tuorsten Seviin, A. B., Augustana, 1915; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1916. 
Marriage and divorce legislation in Sweden. 1922. Pennsylvania. 


B. M. Srewart, B. M., A. M., Queen’s, 1911. Immigration and settlement in 
Canada before confederation. 1922. Columbia. 


Suvuicnio Suecryama, A. B., Waseda, 1919; A. M., Valparaiso, 1920; A. M., 1921. 
The Japanese in California. 1923. Indiana. 


W. R. Tytor, A. B., Swarthmore, 1911; A. M., Wisconsin, 1916. The natural in- 
crease of contemporary populations. 1923. Wisconsin. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Gorpon Wittarp Aiport, A. B., A. M., Harvard. An experimental study of the 
traits of personality with applications to the problem of social diagnosis. 1922. 
Harvard. 


Ray E. Baser, A. B., Campbell College, 1913; A. M., Wisconsin, 1920. Changes in 
the size of American families. 1923. Wisconsin. 

Exizasetn Favutxner Baxer, B. L., California, 1914; A. M., Columbia, 1920. Pro- 
tective legislation for women in the state of New York. 1923. Columbia. 

Josern D. Decker, A. B., Routt College, 1920; A. M., Catholic University. The 


problem child in the home and schools of Washington, D. C. 1923. Catholic 
University. 


Martin Hayes Bicxnam, A. B., Pennsylvania, 1908; A. M., Chicago, 1917. The 
social evolution of democracy. 1922. Chicago. 

Luoyp E. Biavcn, A. B., Goshen, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1917. History of federal 
legislation for industrial education. 1923. Chicago. 


Viva Bette Boorne, A. B., Texas, 1918; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1920. The political 
party—a social process. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Emerson O. BrapsHaw, Ph. B., Chicago, 1910; A. M., 1911. Social forces affecting 
the life of the industrial community. 1922. Chicago. 

Bevian Beuie Bauey, B. S., Iowa State, 1917; M. S., 1918; A. M., Iowa, 1920. 
The economic efficiency of the single family as a household unit. 1922. Jlowa. 

Auice S. Cueyney, A. B., Vassar, 1909. A definition of social work. 1922. 
Pennsylvania. 


Wit Fisuer Byron, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1914. Case studies of juvenile de- 
linquents with institutional experience. 1923. Chicago. 
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Harmon O. DeGrarr, B. DI., Iowa State Teachers College, 1908; A. B., Iowa, 1916; 
A. M., 1918. Juvenile delinquency in Iowa. 1922. Jowa. 

Cypr1an Emanvet. The social work of Saint Vincent de Paul. 1922. Catholic 
University. 

Lovis J. Fries. Truancy in the parochial schools of Washington, D. C. 1923. 
Catholic University. 

Warner E. Getrys, A. B., Hiram, 1914; A. M., Ohio State, 1916. The Malabites: 
a study of degenerates. 1922. Ohio State. 


H. B. Hawrnorn, B. S., Iowa State, 1914; M. S., 1915. The comparative psychic 
efficiency of rural social groups. . 1923. Wisconsin. 


Norman Sytvester Harner, A. B., Washington, 1920; A. M., Chicago, 1921. The 
hotel population of Chicago: an aspect of the housing problem. 1923. Chicago. 


Maurice Beck Hexrer, A. B., Cincinnati, 1912. Community organization. 1923. 
Harvard. 

Marcaret Hopcen, B. L., California, 1913. Workers’ education in history and 
theory. 1922. California. 


EvizasetH Pinney Hunt, A. B., Bryn Mawr, 1912; A. M., 1920. Infant and 
maternity care in relation to the state. 1924. Bryn Mawr. 


Heren Rankin Jeter, A. B., California, 1917; A. M., Chicago, 1920. The Chicago 
Juvenile Court. 1922. Chicago. 


Wu1tum Henry Jones, A. B., Washburn, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1919; D. B., 


Chicago Theological Seminary, 1921. Negro vice in the city of Chicago. 1923. 
Chicago. 


Russet R. Kuerzine, A. B., Northwestern, 1914. The place of the Church in 
growth of the functional idea of economic distribution. 1924. Chicago. 


Oswatp Rornsay Lavers, A. B., Queen’s, 1913; A. M., Chicago, 1920. The social 
significance of housing. 1923. Chicago. 


Ernest Russert Mowrer, A. B., Kansas, 1918; A. M., Chicago, 1921. Family dis- 
organization. 1923. Chicago. 


S. Howarp Patterson, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1914; A. M., 1916. Family desertion and 


non-support—a study of court cases in Philadelphia from 1916 to 1920. 1922. 
Pennsylvania. 


Currrorp Ray Suaw, A. B., Adrian, 1919. Juvenile delinquency. 1924. Chicago. 


Eranest Hucu Suiwerer, A. B., Ottawa, 1915; A. M., Chicago, 1917. Social 
heredity. 1923. Chicago. 


Amy Eaton Watson, A. B., Brown, 1907; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1910. Social treat- 
ment of illegitimate mothers. 1922. Bryn Mawr. 


Francis M. Wetueru., A. B., Pennsylvania, 1906; A. M., 1911. Self-government 
in penal institutions. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Donato R. Youne, A. B., Lafayette, 1919; A. M., Pennsylvania, 1920. Motion 
pictures—a study in social legislation. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Erte Fiske Younec, Ph. B., Chicago, 1917; A. M., 1920. Race prejudice. 1922. 
Chicago. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Orea Hatsey., A. B., Wellesley, 1912; A. M., 1916. Unemployment insurance. 1923. 
Wisconsin. 


Harry J. Loman, B. S., Pennsylvania, 1919. Credit insurance. 1923. Pennsylvania. 


Epwarp L. McKenna, A. B., Columbia, 1913; A. M., Illinois, 1914. Title insurance. 
1923. Pennsylvania. 
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Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


Ratru P. Hosen, A. B., Franklin and Marshall, 1913. Poverty in its relation to 
education. 1922. Pennsylvania. 


Samvuet Cares Rarcurre, A. B., Mount Allison, 1909; A. M., D. B., Alberta, 1918, 
The historical development of poor-relief legislation in Illinois. 1922. Chicago. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Samvet Bernstein, A. B., College of the City of New York, 1919; A. M., Columbia, 
1920. The origins of the guild socialist movement in England. 1922. Columbia. 


Pavut L. Murr, A. B., Hiram College, 1913; A. M., Michigan, 1915. The principles 
of codperation with special reference to agriculture. 1923. Minnesota. 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Frank Crype Baker, A. B., Oberlin, 1886; B. D., Yale, 1890; LL. B., New York 
University, 1900; LL. M., 1907. A statistical study of the local distribution of 
voting on constitutional amendments by the population of New York City. 1922. 
Columbia. 


Epoar Pavt Herman, A. B., Illinois, 1913. Business statistics. 1923. Chicago. 


Joun RanpotpeH Riccreman, A. B., Cornell College, 1918; M. B. A., Harvard, 1920. 
Graphic methods in the analysis and presentation of business statistics. 1923. 
Harvard. 


Frank Avexanper Ross, Ph. B., Yale, 1908; A. M., Columbia, 1913. Illiteracy and 
school attendance; a statistical analysis. 1922. Columbia. 
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NOTES 


The Executive Committee has voted to hold the annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association next December in Chicago. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of February: 


Aburagi, H., No. 6 Zoshigawa, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. 
Barnes, H. E., Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
Butterbaugh, W. E., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Case, H. C. M., 433 W. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 

Chase, W. D., Plantsville, Conn. 

Chen, P. C., 336 John St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Clay, C. M., Yale Club, Vanderbilt & 44th St., New York City. 
Cleveland, W. C., 1470 Emerson St., Beloit, Wis. 

Collier, G. W., Sycamore, IIl. 

Collins, S. D., Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
Crampton, H., 3137 N. Ridgeway Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Dodd, D. L., 349 W. 121st St., New York City. 

Donnan, E., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Dreyfus, E. D., 807 West Penn Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Eisner, M., 17 East 42d St., New York City. 

Engel, E., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 

Epstein, R. C., Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
Fining, J. N., 1001 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Gillman, J. M., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ginko, C. K., c-o Osaka Higher Commercial School, Osaka, Japan. 
Gottlieb, L. R., 116 West 126th St., New York City. 

Griffith, A. O., 305 Commerce Bldg., Champaign, IIl. 

Guyot, Y., 95 Rue de Seine, Paris, France. 

Guest, H. W., 106 E. Chalmers St., Champaign, IIl. 

Halfant, D. M., 804 W. Illinois St., Urbana, Il. 

Ham, F. L., La Salle Extension University, Chicago, IIl. 

Hasek, Professor Carl W., Box 560, State College, Pa. 
Helming, O. C., 715 East Third St., Northfield, Minn. 

Hess, E., 1247% Kentucky St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Holden, O. F., 301 W. Magnolia St., Austin, Tex. 

Horner, J. T., East Lansing, Mich. 

Johnson, M. C., 2151 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Karelsen, F. E., Jr., 35 West 96th St., New York City. 

Kilborn, R. D., Hanover, N. H. 

Kono, H., Meiji University, Kanda, Tokyo, Japan. 

Law, W. W., Jr., State Tax Commission, Albany, N. Y. 
Mathewson, P., The Business Bourse, 347 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Matsudaira, Y., Yanagi, Kami-Megaro-Mura, Ebara-Gun, Tokyo-Fu, Japan. 
Mitroff, V., 68a Lincolns Inn Fields, Kingsway, W. C. 2, London. 
Moorhouse, L. A., State Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Morrow, C. H., 12 Pleasant St., Waterville, Me. 

Morse, C. K., Curtis, Neb. 

Myers, W. R., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nelson, R. W., 824 E. College, Iowa City, Ia. 

Odegard, S. L., 726 E. Gorham St., Madison, Wis. 

Ostrolenk, B., Farm School, Pa. 

Pantaléoni, M., 4 Via Giulia, Rome, Italy. 

Plowman, E. G., 99 Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Rai, A., The Tilak School of Politics, Lahore, India. 
Rederscheid, W., 2390 Creston Ave., New York City. 

Reed, E. F., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Reynolds, D. M., First National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rubins, M., 219 Groveland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rufener, L. A., West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Russell, W. A., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Santo, H., 157 University Sta., Urbana, Ill. 

Shaffer, H., 97 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Shelton, H. G., Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Shenehon, E. N., 1413 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Simons, H. C., Jr., University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Simonds, A. T., 470 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Starbuck, W. D. L., 2 Rector St., New York City. 

Thorne, H. W., 536 Roscoe St., Chicago, II. 

Vernam, C. C., 79 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Watson, F. D., Haverford, Pa. 

Weidler, W. C., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Wieser, F., XIX|4 Sandgasse 13, Vienna, Austria. 

Williams, D. O., Victoria University College, Wellington, N. Zealand. 
Willock, H. A., 54th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wolff, L. S., 12 East 70th St., New York City. 

Wood, D. R., Victoria University College, Wellington, N. Zealand. 
Zorbaugh, G. S. M., 206 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis. 


The monograph by the late Professor H. C. Adams, “Relation of the State 
to Industrial Action,” published in 1886 by the American Economic Associ- 
ation, First Series, Vol. I, No. 6, has long been out of print. Its reprinting 
has been suggested, and the executive committee of the Association will be 
glad to authorize this if there be a sufficient demand. Any reader of this 
note, therefore, who may wish to purchase a copy is invited to notify Pro- 
fessor Ray B. Westerfield, Secretary of the Association, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


At the fifteenth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, held at Iowa City, May 11-12, a paper was read on “The Real 
Estate Bank of Arkansas in 1836,’ by Dallas H. Herndon of the Dallas 
Historical Commission. 


The Pollak Foundation for Economic Research (William T. Foster, 
Director, Newton, Mass.) has announced prizes for essays submitted in 1921 
as follows: first price of $1,000, William A. Berridge, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, “Unemployment and the business cycle”; first prize of $500 for the 
best essay by a high school student, Edgar H. Ailes, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, “The advantages and defects of compulsory adjudica- 
tion of industrial disputes’; second prize of $250 for the best essay by a 
college student, Bernard H. Haggin, of the College of the City of New 
York, “Causes of unemployment and remedies.”’ In all, 209 essays were 
received. The study of “Unemployment and the business cycle,” by Mr. 
Berridge, will be published by the Pollak Foundation. No prizes are 
offered in 1922. 


The Academy of Political Science in the City of New York devoted 
its semi-annual meeting, April 28, to the subject of railroads and business 
prosperity. 

The Joint Census Advisory Committee of the American Statistical and 
the American Economic Associations has printed its Third Report of Pro- 
gress under date of December, 1921 (pp. 19). This also appears in the 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, March, 1922, page 82. 


Announcement has been made of the formation of a Financial Library 
Association to be located in Cambridge. The title to the library is to be 
vested in a board of five trustees. It is planned to issue 200 shares in this 
association. The cost of each share will be $500. It is expected that com- 
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mercial and savings banks, investment banking partnerships, stock exchange 
houses, insurance companies, educational institutions and others having an 
interest in financial matters will become members. The library will be 
administered by the board of trustees, of whom one will be Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, and the other four 
will be elected by the shareholders of the association. There are already 
available for acquisition several private collections of material essential 
for the foundation of a financial library. One collection contains a file of 
financial documents on over 100,000 corporations. 


Plans are under way for the further development of the Babson Institute 
at Wellesley Hills, Mass. The extension is being conducted by a board of 
trustees of which Mr. George W. Coleman is chairman. A 220 acre plot 
has been purchased and five buildings are in process of construction, among 
which may be noted an auditorium to hold 1800, where trade associates and 
engineering societies may hold meetings; a building for economics; a build- 
ing for research work, which will contain an economic library; a building 
to be used as a dormitory; and a fifth building to be used as a business office. 
For the economic library, a large European library has been purchased. 
State buildings are contemplated, where products of different sections of the 
country are to be exhibited. Donations for this purpose have already been 
made. The Institute will serve as a conference ground for agencies engaged 
in production and direct distribution, and the architect’s plans call for two 
campuses, one for production and one for distribution. The Institute has 
a paid-in endowment of $250,000, which Mr. Babson expects will shortly 
be increased to $1,000,000. The enterprise is a non-profit-making one, all 
surplus receipts being turned into this educational work. 

Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, formerly of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, has joined the staff of the Babson Institute, and will have charge 
of the department of research, including library facilities. 


A National Council for the Social Studies completed its organization in 
Chicago on February 25. Its purpose is to lay the foundations for training 
democratic citizens through an adequately supported system of teaching in 
the elementary and secondary schools. An advisory board was set up com- 
posed of representatives of (1) the five associations of scholars most near- 
ly related to the purpose of the National Council—historians, economists, 
political scientists, sociologists, and geographers; (2) the national organ- 
izations of educational investigators and administrators— elementary and 
high school principals, teachers of education, normal school principals, and 
superintendents; and (3) regionary associations of teachers of history and 
civics. The function of this advisory board is to bring into the National 
Council the points of view of the organizations represented by its members 
and to insure a development of the social studies which will be in harmony 
with the best educational thought as well as based on the best present 
practice. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1922-1923: L. S. 
Marshall, professor of economics in the University of Chicago, President; 
Henry Johnson, professor of history in Teachers College, Vice-President; 
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Edgar Dawson, professor of government in Hunter College, Secretary- 
Treasurer; E. U. Rugg, Lincoln School, New York, Assistant Secretary. 

Persons who are interested in the wholesome development of the social 
studies, whether teachers or others, and if teachers, whether teachers of 
the social subjects or of some other subject, are urged to communicate at the 
earliest convenient moment with the secretary of the National Council, 
Edgar Dawson, 671 Park Avenue, New York City. 


A statement concerning the Food Research Institute of Stanford Univer- 
sity, referred to in the American Economic Review, March, 1922, page 
204, has been printed, and copies can be obtained from the Institute upon 
application. 

The American Association of Social Workers is publishing a bulletin 
entitled, The Compass (130 East 22nd St., New York City). This associa- 
tion is a professional organization of social workers. The December, 1921, 
issue of The Compass contains proposals made to establish standards in 
social work. 

The New York School of Social Work will hold a summer session, June 
29-August 10 (105 East 22 St., New York City). 

The National Bureau of Economic Research (175 Ninth Ave., New York 
City) announces that it has in preparation a report on Distribution of 
Income by States. At the request of Secretary Hoover, the bureau is also 
conducting a statistical study of unemployment. This forms the first part 
of the bureau’s projected study of business cycles. 


Goucher College, Baltimore, is developing a plan whereby the students 
in the elementary course in economics will be brought into direct contact 
with the modern methods of production in factories. Stores are to be asked 
to aid in the use of their plants as practical aids to class discussions of the 
theories of the distribution of commodities. 


The department of economics and sociology, Ohio State University, has 
been divided into five distinct departments with separate heads: Accounting, 
Professor George W. Eckelberry; Business Organization, Professor Clyde 
O. Ruggles; Economic and Social Geography, Professor Clifford C. Hunt- 
ington; Economics, Professor Matthew B. Hammond; Sociology, Professor 
James E. Hagerty. 


On May 1 the headquarters of the Division of Analysis and Research of 
the Federal Reserve Board were transferred from New York to Washington, 
D.C. Dr. H. Parker Willis has tendered his resignation as director of the 
division, effective July 1, and Dr. W. H. Steiner has been designated acting 
chief. Dr. Willis has been appointed consulting economist by the Board. 
Mr. H. W. Van Pelt has been designated assistant chief and will surpervise 
the foreign work of the division. In this work he is assisted by several 
research assistants, each of whom devotes attention to a special group of 
countries. These include Mr. Robert B. Warren, formerly associate editor 
of the Amercan City Magazine; Mr. G. B. Sherwell, formerly assistant 
manager of the foreign department of the Battery Park National Bank of 
New York; Mr. M. Nadler; and Miss Ruth Peterson. The work on 
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domestic business conditions will be under the supervision of Mr. L. B. 
Mann. The work of the division will thus continue along substantially the 
same lines as heretofore, principal consideration being given to the per- 
fection of the regular services in each of these two fields, while special 
studies on topics of interest will be made from time to time as deemed 
desirable. 

For some time the League of Nations has been interested in the problem 
of international public finance and especially in the very controversial 
question of double-taxation. The International Chamber of Commerce 
held a meeting in London in June, 1921, to consider the question. Since 
then several additional meetings have been held. At the last meeting on 
March 1, 1922, in Paris, the seat of the international headquarters, the 
committee on double-taxation of the International Chamber of Commerce 
requested the finance committee of the League of Nations to take up the 
matter and to consider the advisibility of calling an international conference 
or series of interstate conferences. The committee further reported that 
it was inviting the national committees of fifteen countries of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to submit concrete plans. 

In the meantime, the finance committee of the League of Nations had 
already decided to take up the matter and resolved to submit the entire 
question to a committee of four experts. The experts chosen were Sir 
Josiah Stamp, to represent England; Professor and Senator Luigi Einaudi, 
to represent Italy; Dr. G. W. J. Bruins, of the Rotterdam University of 
Commerce, and one of the five economic experts at the Brussels conference 
in 1920, to represent the Netherlands; and Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, 
of Columbia, to represent the United States. The terms of reference to 
the committee are as follows: 


(1) What are the economic consequences of double-taxation from the 
point of view: (a) of the equitable distribution of burdens; (b) of inter- 
ference with economic intercourse and with the free flow of capital. To 
what extent are these consequences similar in the different types of cases 
commonly described as double-taxation. 

(2) Whether any general principles can be formulated as the basis for 
an international convention to remove the evil consequences of double 
taxation, or whether conventions should be made between particular coun- 
tries, limited to their own immediate acquirements; and, in the latter alter- 
native, whether such particular conventions can be so framed as to be 
capable ultimately of being embodied in a general convention. 

(3) How far the principles of existing arrangements for avoiding double- 
taxation, whether between independent nations (e. g., the Rome Convention) 
or between the component portions of a federal state, are capable of applica- 
tion to new international conventions. 

(4) Whether or to what extent a remedy can be found in an amendment 
of the taxation system of each individual country, independently of any 
international agreement. 

(5) To what extent the Conventions on the subject of double-taxation 
should establish an international control to prevent fraudulent claims. 
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The so-called committee of experts has begun its work and there has 
already been a considerable interchange of material and correspondence. 
It is hoped that a report may be made in the course of the year. 

E. R. A. S. 


The Journal of Political Economy for February, 1922, contains an article 
on “The psychology course in business education,’ by Professor Z. Clark 
Dickinson, of the University of Minnesota; also material for a “Program 
for psychology in a college of commerce and administration,” signed by 
F. Richardson-Robinson, F. A. Kingsbury, and E. S. Robinson, of the 
University of Chicago. The same issue contains the report of the Com- 
mission of the Association of Collegiate Schools of business on “Social 
studies in secondary schools.’ This has also been printed in book form 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1922, pp. 117). The latter contains a bibli- 
ography of nearly 50 pages. 

The Journal of Applied Sociology for December, 1921 (Los Angeles) 
contains an article on “Problems in teaching sociology,” by Professor Emory 
Bogardus. 


The University of California Press has issued a pamphlet of a series of 
descriptive articles of more than fifty libraries, including private, public, 
technical, business, scientific, religious and other types, edited by R. L. 
Power, associate professor of economics at the University of Southern 
California (3474 University Ave., Los Angeles, price $1). 

In Education for November, 1921, is an article, “Beginnings of the Com- 
mercial School,” by C. G. Reigner. This is an historical sketch of com- 
mercial schools in the United States. 

The Bureau of Business Research, Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, will soon issue, through Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City, a 
volume on Selling Expense and Expense Ratios in the Retail Distribution 
of Clothing. This study is of the same general type as are the six volumes 
on the analysis of “Costs, Merchandising Practices, Advertising and Sales 
in the Retail Distribution of Clothing.” 

The office of the Commissariato Generale dell’ Emigrazione, Rome, has 
printed a pamphlet, Jn Memoria di Luigi Bodio, containing at the end a 
bibliography of his writings (pp. 20). 

Wirtschaft und Statistik is the title of a new periodical issued quarterly 
by Der Statistische Reichsamt, Berlin. 

The Economic Journal (London) notes that “under the direction of his 
widow, a collection of the minor writings of Gustav von Schmoller, the 
noted economist and parliamentarian, has been published under the title 
“Zwanzig Jahre Deutscher Politik, 1897-1917,’ (Munich, Duncker und 
Humblot, 1921, pp. vi, 206).”’ 

Librairie Garnier Fréres, 6 Rue des Saints-Péres, Paris, announces the 
publication of a social information series, under the editorship of Professor 
M. C. Bouglé, professor of economic history at the Sorbonne. 
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Appointments and Resignations 


Professor John D. Black, of the University of Minnesota, has been 
granted leave of absence until July. He is associated with Dr. H. C. 
Taylor in the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Roy G. Blakey, of the University of Minnesota, will spend his 
sabbatical year, 1922-1923, in Europe. 


Mr. Henry Clay, Fellow of New College, Oxford, has been appointed 
Stanley Jevons professor of political economy and Cobden lecturer in the 
University of Manchester. 

Professor Z. Clark Dickinson, of the School of Business of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, will give courses in economic theory at the summer 
session of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Clyde Olin Fisher, for the past two years associate professor of 
economics in Wesleyan University, has been appointed to a full professor- 
ship in that institution. 

Mr. Elisha M. Friedman, is now associated with the Overseas Securities 
Corporation, 14 Wall Street, as Vice-President, for which he sailed on 
May 6 on a business trip to Central and Western Europe. 

Professor N. S. B. Gras, of the School of Business, University of Minne- 
sota, will conduct courses in economic history at the University of California 
this summer. 

Dr. L. C. Gray, economist in charge of land economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, is a delegate representing the United States at 
the general assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture, con- 
vening May 8 at Rome. Dr. Gray will spend the summer studying land 
problems and land policies in various countries of Europe. 

Mr. Harry G. Guthmann has been given the rank of assistant professor of 
finance and insurance in the College of Business Administration at Syracuse 
University. 

Professor M. B. Hammond, of Ohio State University, is to give courses in 
economics at Columbia University during the present summer term. 


Mr. Chu Hsiao, an instructor during this academic year in the department 
of economics at the University of Missouri, will continue his graduate study 
at Harvard University next year. 

Professor Emily J. Hutchinson, of the department of economics, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, has returned after a year’s leave of absence 
spent in Europe in study of the recent developments in the labor movement 
and the woman’s movement. 


Mr. Walter T. Layton has been appointed editor of the Economist. 


Professor James Mavor has been granted leave of absence in 1922-1923 
from the University of Toronto, and will retire as head of the department 
of political science at the end of that time. 


Professor Wesley C. Mitchell has been appointed to a permanent pro- 
fessorship at Columbia University, where he will devote himself primarily 
to business cycles and to the history of modern economic theory. 
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